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UNION    UNIVERSITY    CALENDAR—   1964-65 

iummer  Term,    1964 

June  7,  Sunday  (2:00  P.M.)   Residence  Halls  Open 

June  8,   Monday    Registration,  Summer  Term 

June  9,  Tuesday   Class  Work  Begins 

June  10,  Wednesday  Last  Day  for  Entering  Classes 

July  11,  Saturday First  Term  Summer  School  Closes 

July  13,  Monday   Registration,  Second  Summer  Term, 

Classes  Begin 

July  15,  Wednesday Last  Day  for  Entering  Classes 

August  15,  Saturday   (6:00  P.M.)    ....Residence  Halls  Close* 

*  Students  who  are  permitted  to  remain  in  residence  halls  for  work  other 
than  school  employment,  or  other  emergencies  will  be  charged  $1.00  per 
day  extra  rent. 

-irst  Semester,    1964-65 

September  11,  Friday Faculty  Workshop 

September  9-12,  Wednesday  through  Saturday  Noon 

B.S.U.  Retreat 

September  13,  Sunday  (1:00  P.M.)    .  .  .  .Residence  Halls  Open 

September  13,  Sunday — Evening  Meal 

September  14-15,  Monday  (9:00  A.M.),  Tuesday  .  .  .Counseling 
and  Registration  of  Freshmen.  Late  registration  fee  of  $5.00 
will  be  charged  freshmen  who  do  not  arrive  for  the  counsel- 
ing period,  Monday,  September  14. 

September  14,  Monday Fraternity  Rushing  Begins, 

Closes  Thursday,  October  1 

September  16-17,  Wednesday  (8:00  A.M.)  Thursday  ..Counsel- 
ing and  Registration  of  Upper  Classmen.  Late  registration 
fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  upper  classmen  after  5:00  P.M., 
September  17. 

September  18,  Friday Class  Work  Begins 

September  21,  Monday   Opening  Convocation 

September  24-25,  Thursday,  Friday Last  Day  for  Entering 

Tuesday,  Thursday  classes  and  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  classes  respectively. 

September  24,  Thursday Faculty  and  President's  Reception 

October  2,  Friday Last  Day  to  Apply  for  Honors  Program 

for  First  Semester 


UNION  UNIVERSITY 


October  16,  Friday Last  day  for  dropping  a  cour 

without  penalty.   (See  regulation  on  page  70). 

November  25,  Wednesday  (6:00  P.M.)  .  .  .Residence  Halls  Glo'! 
for  Thanksgiving  HoHdays. 

November  25-29   (inclusive)    Thanksgiving  Holida. 

November  29,  Sunday  (2:00  P.M.)    Residence  Halls  Ope.| 

i 

December  15,  Tuesday   Faculty  Smorgasboi 

December  18,  Friday   Christmas  Music  Festiv 

December  19-January  3,  1965  (inclusive) .  .  .Christmas  Holida; 

January  3,  Sunday  (2:00  P.M.)    Residence  Halls  Ope! 

January  4,  Monday Classes  Resunii 

January  25-29,  Monday  through  Friday Semestdi 

Examinations  I 

January  29,  Friday  (6:00  P.M.)    Residence  Halls  Close 

February  3,  Wednesday  (2:00  P.M.)   .  .  .  .Residence  Halls  Ope 

Second  Semester,    1965 

February  3,  Wednesday   (2:00  P.M.)    ....Faculty  Registratio; 
Conference  i 

February  4-5,   Thursday,  Friday    Registration  for  Seconj 

Semester.  Late  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  after  5:00  P.Mi 

February  5.  j 

i  ■ 
February  8,  Monday   Class  Work  Begir  1 1 

February  11-12,  Thursday,  Friday Last  Day  for  Enterin 

Tuesday,  Thursday  classes  and  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 
classes  respectively. 


February  19,  Friday   Last  Day  to  apply  for  Honoij 

Program  for  Second  Semester. 

March  5,  Friday Last  day  for  dropping  a  cours 

without  penalty. 


April  13,  Tuesday  (6:00  P.M.)    Residence  Halls  Close' 
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April   14-18,  Wednesday  through  Sunday  (inclusive)    .  .  .  .Spring 
Holidays 

April  18,  Sunday  (2:00  P.M.)    Residence  Halls  Open 

June  3,  Thursday   (Chapel  Hour) Charles  H.  Strickland 

Oratorical  Contest 

June  4,  Friday  through  June  9,  Wednesday Semester 

i  f  Examinations 

June  5,  Saturday  through  June  7,  Monday  ....  Commencement 
Activities 

June  5,  Saturday   Senior  Breakfast 

June  6,  Sunday   Baccalaureate  Service 

June  7,  Monday Commencement  Exercises 

June  9,  Wednesday   (6:00  P.M.)    ....Residence  Halls  Close* 

ummer  Term,    1965 

June  13,  Sunday  (2:00  P.M.)    Residence  Halls  Open 

June  14,  Monday Registration,  Summer  Term 

June  15,  Tuesday  Class  Work  Begins 

June  16,  Wednesday Last  Day  for  Entering  Classes 

July  17,  Saturday First  Term  Summer  School  Closes 

July  19,  Monday   Registration,  Second  Summer  Term, 

Classes  Begin 

July  21,  Wednesday Last  Day  for  Entering  Classes 

August  21,  Saturday  Summer  School  Closes 

August  21,  Saturday   (6:00  P.M.)    ...Residence  Halls  Close* 

*  Students  who  are  permitted  to  remain  in  residence  halls  for  work  other 
than  school  employment,  or  other  emergencies  will  be  charged  $1.00  per 
day  extra  rent. 

COMPETITIVE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION  SCHEDULES 

January  16,  1965,  Saturday  9:00  A.M Union  University 

February  13,  1965,  Saturday  9:00  A.M.  .  .  .Memphis,  Tennessee 
March  13,  1965,  Saturday  9:00  A.M Union  University 


BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 

General  Officers 
W.  A.  Boston^  President  Tom  Patton_,  Sr.^  Vice-Preside 

Raymond  Townsend^  Secretary 

Executive  Committee 
Wayne  Dehoney,  Chairman  Powers  Smith,  Vice-Chairnii 

E.  B.  BowANj  Secretary 

W.  A.  Boston  Robert  L.  Orr 

W.  G.  Garland 
Tom  Patton_,  Sr. 


Raymond  Townsend 
Homer  Waldrop 


Term  of  Office  Expires  November,    1964 


William  Bateman,  Attorney 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

E.  B.  Bowen,  Minister 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

Hardy  Graham,  Businessman 

Union  City,  Tennessee 

C.  N.  Hickman,  Physician 

Bells,  Tennessee 

George  B.  Jones,  Accountant 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

Tom  Patton,  Sr.,  Businessman 

Jackson,  Tennessee 


Hall  Shaw,  Businessman 
Ridgely,  Tennessee 
Jim  Thompson,  Businessman 
Selmer,  Tennessee 
Raymond  Townsend, 

Businessman 
Parsons,  Tennessee 
H.  H.  Waldrop,  Attorney 
Jackson,  Tennessee 


Term   of  Office   Expires  November,    1965 


W.  A.  Boston,  Minister 

Memphis,  Tennessee   .    . 

Wayne  Dehoney,  Minister 

Jackson,  Tennessee 

Robert  Jelks,  Businessman 

Paris,  Tennessee 

Russell  Kirksey^  Businessman 

Bolivar,  Tennessee 

William  Klutts,  Editor 

Ripley,  Tennessee 

C.  M.  PiCKLER,  Minister 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


J.  E.  Sharp,  Minister 
Bells,  Tennessee 
Jonas  Stewart,  Minister 
Huntingdon,  Tennessee 
Joe  p.  Tipton,  Businessman 
Dyersburg,  Tennessee 
Clint  Oakley,  Minister 
Memphis,  Tennessee 
W.  C.  Garland,  Minister 
Humboldt,  Tennessee 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Term  of  Office 
ILamsey  Pollard,  Minister 
:/[emphis,  Tennessee 
ERRY  Glisson,  Minister 
/[emphis,  Tennessee 
LoBERT  L.  Orr,  Minister 
Oyersburg,  Tennessee 
L  Powers  Smith,  Businessman 
Venning,  Tennessee 
jj.  D.  BuFORD,  Businessman 
irrenton,  Tennessee 
CIarroll  C.  Owen,  Minister 
^arisj  Tennessee 

w 


Expires  November,    1966 

Brooks  McLemore,  Attorney 

Jackson,  Tennessee 

James  Hunter  Logan,  Businessman 

Union  City,  Tennessee 

Lewis  D.  Ferrell,  Minister 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

James  F.  Eaves,  Minister 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

James  L.  Walker,  Educator 

Jackson,  Tennessee 
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OFFICERS    OF    ADMINISTRATION  ; 

1964-65  i 

{     )  Year  First  Employed 

F.  E.  Wright^  40  Harmony  Lane  (1954)    Preside: 

A.B.,  Baylor  University,  1942 

M.A.,  George  Peabody  College,  1948 

Ed.D.,  George  Peabody  College,  1954 

Wm.  Walter  Warmath^  564  E.  Main  (1963)   Vice-Preside? 

A.B.,  Union  University,  1935 

Th.M.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1939    \ 

D.D.,  Union  University,  1952 

Attended,  Cumberland  Law  School  and  Univei"sity  of  Tennessee 

Tom  Pope^  271  Poplar  (1962)  Assistant  to  the  President 

A.B.,  Union  University,  1939 

B.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1947 

Richard  Hiram  Ward,  283  Russell  Road  (1948)   Acting  Dea, 

A.B.,  Carson-Newman  College,  1933 

M.A.,  George  Peabody  College,  1948 

Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College,  1953 

Additional  study  at  New  Orleans  Seminary 

Post-doctoral  study  at  University  of  North  Carolina,  Summer  1957 

Post-doctoral  study  at  American  University,  Summer  1961 

Frank  M.  Blythe,  310  North  Hays  (1939)   Business  Manager^ 

B.S.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1926 

Gladys  Ivy  Stone,  109  Rothrock  (1949) Registrar  and  Dean  of 

Women 

B.S.,  Union  University,  1933 

Graduate  study,  Memphis  State  University 

*JoHN  R.  Barber,  Ellis  Hall  (1960)  Dean  of  Mew 

A.B.,  Union  University,  1959 
M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1960 

Ruth  Gibbons,  601  Lafayette  (1947)  Librarians 

A.B.,  Union  University,  1932 

B.S.,  L.S.,  George  Peabody  College,  1940 

M.S.,  L.S.,  George  Peabody  College,  1962 


*On  leave,  1964-65 
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OFFICERS   OF  ADMINISTRATION  11 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANTS  AND  OTHER  PERSONNEL 

R.  Warren  F.  Jones  President  Emeritus 

B.S.,  Georgetown  College,  1921 

M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1937 

One  year  additional  graduate  study.  University  of  Kentucky 

Graduate  study.  University  of  Chicago  and  George  Peabody  College 

L.L.D.,  Georgetown  College 

Iabel  K.  Ward^  283  Russell  Road  (1949)  Assistant  Librarian 

A.B.,  Carson-Newman  College,  1932 

M.A.,  L.S.,  George  Peabody  College,  1955 
I 
RANGES  SmitHj  349  Westwood  (1963)   Reader  Services  Librarian 

A.B.,  Lambuth  College,  1942 
M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1945 
M.A.,  George  Peabody  College,  1956 

<OB  Holland 

A.B.,  Union  University,  1953 

M.A.  in  Sacred  Music,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1958 

B.D.,  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1962 

jEorge  B.  Wyatt^  87  Woodhaven  Drive  (1948)  College  Physician 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1939 
M.D.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1942 

Duval  H.  Koonce^  28  Beechwood  Dr.  (1955)   Associate  to  College 

Physician 

A.B.,  Duke  University,  1943 
M.D.,  Duke  University,  1946 

\nne  Shelley  Taylor^  93  Montclair  Dr.  (1955) Assistant  Registrar 

A.B.,  Union  University,  1948 

James  A.  Stratton^  2017  East  Chester  (1919)  Superintendent 

of  Buildings  &  Grounds 

Lucille  Baker^  875  Skyline  Drive  (1957)   Assistant  Hostess 

Jones  Hall 

Virginia  B.  Barham^  316  West  King  (1952)   Secretary  to  Student 

Procurement  Officer 
A.B.,  Union  University,  1950 

Sarah  Baxter^  620  Whitehall  (1960)   Secretary  to  the  Dean  of 

^  Women 

Jackie  Fisher  Bobbitt^  574  E.  Main  (1962) Secretary  to  the  Dean 

Wayne  Brown,  Ellis  Hall  (1963)   Head  Resident,  Ellis  Hall 

Elise  Caldwell,  Jones  Hall  (1957)   Hostess,  Jones  Hall 
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Virgil    Simmons    Deaton,    258   Jackson    (1961) Secretary    to    t 

Assistant  to  the  Preside 

EuLA  Love  Emerson,  347  Gordon  (1961)   Faculty  Secreta 

Doris  W.  Gee,  425  West  King  (1959)   Secretary  to  I 

Business  Manag 

J.  Guy  Gee,  425  West  King  (1957)  Burs, 

A.B.,  Union  University,  1962 

Pat  Holloman,  Americana  Motor  Inn  (1963)  Bookkeep, 

Helen  Greer  Layman,  Lavinia,  Tenn.  (1964)  ....Switchboard  Operate 

EviE  Lee  Lewis,  301  W.  Deaderick  (1964)   Secretary  to  th 

Vice-Preside? 

Barbara  June  Mason,  Spring  Creek,  Tenn.    (1963)    Secretary  i 

the  Libraria 

Nellie  Frances  Paris,  Harts  Bridge  Road  (1962)  Secretary  t. 

the  Libraria  ■ 
Audrey  Ramsey,  715  Highland  (1962)   Manager,  Bookstor 

Martha  Virginia  Sewell,  Crook  Hall  (1962)  Hostesi\ 

Crook  Hal 

Jessie  Smith,  590  East  College  (1958)  Assistant  Bursa 

A.B.,  Cumberland  University,  1936 

Alice  Turner,  Student  Union  Building  (1961)   College  Nurst 

and  Hostes.^ 
Julia  Walker,  Lovelace  Hall  (1963)   Hostess,  Lovelace  Hal 

Laura  Burney  Winslow,  131  Elizabeth  (1960)   Secretary  to 

the  President 


FACULTY    OF    INSTRUCTION 

1964-65 
(      )    Indicates  year  first  employed 

DIVISIONAL  CHAIRMEN 

ALPH  T.  DoNNELL  (1948) Chairman,  Division  of  Natural  Sciences, 

Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Cumberland  University,  1926 

LL.B.,  Cumberland  University,  1927 

M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1937 

Two  years  additional  graduate  study,  University  of  Tennessee 

Additional  graduate  study.  University  of  Michigan 

bHN  Hughes   (1952)    Chairman,  Division  of  Fine  Arts, 

i  Head  of  Department  of  Music 

A.B.,  Southwestern,  1947 

M.S.,  Juilliard,   1949 

Ch.M.,  American  Guild  of  Organists,  1949 

Graduate  study  in  Musicology,  New  York  University 

Organ  Pupil  of  W.  Townsend,  Plymouth,  England 

Organ  Pupil  of  Marcel  Dupre,  Paris,  France 

Additional   Graduate   study  in   Harmony  under  Olivier  Messiaen,   Pans 

Conservatory,  Paris,  France 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University,  1961 
Post-doctoral  study  in  Siena,  Italy,  Summer  1961 

Charles  D.  Taylor  (1955)    Chairman,  Division  of  Humanities, 

Head  of  Department  of  Religion 

A.B.,  Union  University,  1948 

B.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1951 

Th.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1957 

S.IGHARD  Hiram  Ward  (1948) Chairman,  Division  of  Social  Sciences, 

Head  of  Department  of  History 

A.B.,  Carson-Newman  College,  1933 

M.A.,  George  Peabody  College,  1948 

Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College,  1953 

Additional  study  at  New  Orleans  Seminary 

Post-doctoral  study  at  University  of  North  Carolina,  Summer  195/ 

Post-doctoral  study  at  American  University,  Summer  1961 

OTHER  DEPARTMENT  HEADS 

A.  L.  Allen  (1955)    Head  of  Department  of  Art  and 

Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.  S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1950 

M.A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1954  ^  . 

Additional  graduate  study  at  Stanford  University,  University  of  Arizona, 
University  of  Colorado  and  University  of  Minnesota 
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Spurgeon  Boyd  (1949)    Head  of  Department  of  Biol , 

B.S.,  Carson-Newman  College,  1935 

M.A.,  Peabody  College,  1947  i 

Additional  graduate  study  at  George  Peabody  College,  Vanderbilt  t: 

versity  and  the  University  of  Oregon  t 

Additional  study  at  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  1961  1 

Wu-Chieh  Cheng  (1955)   Head  of  Department  of  Chemistry  a\ 

Professor  of  Chemis  \ 
B.S.,  St.  John's  University,  Shanghai,  China,  1944 

M.S.,  Kansas  State  University,  1949  i 

Ph.D.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1954  ' 

George  E.  Clark  (1962)    Head  of  Department  of  Engh 

and  Professor   of  Engh 
A.B.,  Union  University,  1949 

B.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1952 
M.A.,  George  Peabody  College,  1952 
Th.M.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1953 
Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College,  1962 

Clarence  E.  Heffelfinger  (1963) Head  of  Department 

Business   Administration   an 

Associate  Professor  of  Busine 

Administration 
A.B.,  Ursinus  College,  1920 
M.S.,  Columbia  University,  1932 
Litt.p.,  Ursinus  College,  1949 
Additional  graduate  study  at  Columbia  University 

John  V.  Myers  (1958)   .  .  .  .Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Language, 

and  Professor  of  Modern  Language, 
A.B.,  Walce  Forest  College,  1938 
M.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1940 

Additional  study.  University  of  Paris,  Paris,  France,  1950-51 
Post-doctoral    study,    Universidad    Autonoma    del    Estado    de    Mexia 
loluca,  Mexico,  Summer,  1962 

James  A.  Pate  (1959)    Head  of  Department  of  Education  aw 

Psychology  and  Associate  Professor  of  Educatio: 
B.S.,  Howard  College,  1944 
A.B.,  University  of  Alabama,  1944 
M.A.,  University  of  Alabama,  1955 
Advanced  Professional  Diploma  in  Education,  1957 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Alabama,  1959 

Jack  L.  Russell  (1955)   Head  of  Department  of  Health  am 

Physical  Education  and  Director  of  Athletics' 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educatior 
B.S.,  Oglethorpe  University,  1940 
M.S.P.E.,  Purdue  University,  1950 
^^fgQ2^^^  graduate  study.  University  of  Arizona,  summers  of  1958  an( 
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tj  OTHER  PROFESSORS 

lYRAN  Barefoot   ( 1957)    Professor  of  Religion 

A.B.,  Mississippi  College,  1949 

B.D.,  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1952 

Th.D.,  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1955 

OTHER  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS 

ELEN  Blythe  (1939)    Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1939 

M.A.,  George  Peabody  College,  1949 

Directed  Literature  Study,  British  Isles,  1956 

Directed  Shakespeare  Study,  Canada,  1958 

Additional  study,  Syracuse  University,  Summers  of  1961  and  1962 

Shakespearian  Seminar,  McMaster  University,  1962 

NN  Elizabeth  Biggs  (1963)    Associate  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Maryville  College,  1941  ,         .    m^r 

B.M.,  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  1945 
M  M  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  1948 
Voice   study   with   Maggie   Teyte   and  Belle  Julie   Soudant,   New  York, 

Ecoles  d'Art  Amercaine,  Fontainebleau,  France 
Voice  study  with  Hermanus  Baer,  Northwestern  University 

ViLLiAM  E.  Callahan   (1960)    Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

A.B.,  Florence  State  College,  1953 

B.D.,  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1956 

Th.D.,  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1960 

^George  H.  Dukes  (1961)    Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Mississippi  College,  1953 
M.A.,  Mississippi  College,  1959 
Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1961 

Elisabeth  Jarrel  Fossey  (1955)    Associate  Professor  of  Theory, 

Piano  and  Voice 

B.Mu.,  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  1935 

M.Mu.,  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  1954 

Pupil  of  Victor  Garwood,  Chicago;  Theodor  Bohhnann,  Memphis;  John 
H.  Hattstaedt,  Chicago;  Charles  LaBerge,  Chicago;  Louise  Robyn, 
Chicago;  Irvin  Fischer,  Chicago;  Stella  Roberts,  Chicago;  Karlton 
Hackett,  Chicago;  E.  Warren  K.  Howe,  Chicago 

Additional  study,  Siena,  Italy,  Simimer,  1961 

Willis  Hamilton  Kimzey,  Jr.  (1956)  .  .Associate  Professor  of  Religion 

A.B.,  Mercer  University,  1938 

B.D.,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1949 

Th.D.,  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1956  „     ,      , 

Post-doctoral  study  at  University  of  Nottingham,  Nottingham,  England 


*On  Leave  1963-64 
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Charles  H.  Page  (1963)    Associate  Professor  of  Educati 

B.S.,  Austin  Peay  State  College,  1942 
M.A.,  George  Peabody  College,  1947 
M.Ed.,  George  Peabody  College,  1950 
Additional  graduate  study  Colorado  State  College 

William  Ferryman   (1957)    Associate  Professor  of  Pia 

and  Theci 

B.M.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1951 

M.M.,  Indiana  University,  1952 

Additional    graduate    study,    University   of   Arkansas   and    University 

Indiana,  1959-60;   1960-61 
Additional  graduate  study.  University  of  Indiana,  Summer  1962 

Louis  Snellgrove  ( 1960)    Associate  Professor  of  PsycholoX  ^' 

A.B.,  Emory  University,  1952 
M.A.,  University  of  Alabama,  1956 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Alabama,  1960 

Grace  Williams  (1942) Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Educatid 

B.S.,  Alabama  College,  1928 

M.A.,  George  Peabody  College,  1932 

Additional  graduate  study  at  Northwestern  University 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS 

Elden  a.  Byrd  (1961)    Assistant  Professor  of  Sociolo^. 

B.S.,  Murray  State  College,  1943 

B.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1952 

M.A.,  George  Peabody  College,  1958 

Ed.S.,  George  Peabody  College,  1960 

Annette  Smith  Cheek  (1961)    Assistant  Professor  of  Orga 

Sherwood  Music  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 

American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago,  Illinois 

B.M.,   Eastman   School   of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester,    195 

M.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  1953 

Post-graduate  study  at  Eastman  School  of  Music  and  Indiana  Universit 

Piano  study  with  Cecile  Genhart  and  Joseph  Batista 

Organ  study  with  Barratt  Spach,  Harold  and  Catherine  Crozier  Gleasoj 

Bevley  R.  Coleman  (1963)    Assistant  Professor  of  Histor 

A.B.,  Union  University,  1957 
M.A.,  George  Peabody  College,  1958 
Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College,  1963 

Fay  Etheridge  (1963)    Assistant  Professor  of  Englisi* 

A.B.,  Union  University,  1923 
M.A.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1933 

Warner  Hutchison  (1959)    Assistant  Professor  of  Theor 

and  Instrumental  Musi 

B.S.M.,   Southwestern  Baptist  Theological   Semineiry,   School  of  Churcl 

Music,   1954 
M.Mu.,  North  Texas  State  College,  1956 
Special    Studies:     Rockmont    College,    University    of    Denver,    Indianj 

University 
Additional  graduate  study,  Eastman  School  of  Music  of  the  University 

of  Rochester 
Hornist  with  orchestras  in  Denver,  Dallas,  Rochester  and  Knoxville 
Composition  with  Wayne  Barlow,  Kent  Kenman,  Roy  Harris  and  othen 
Additional  graduate  study,  North  Texas  State  University,  Summer  1962 
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■E*:zABETH  Breland  Loyd  ( 1938)    Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Graduate  diploma,  Ruth  Bale  Whitworth  College,  1922 
Additional    study,    Curry    College,    Boston;    Alviene    University    of    the 
Theater,  New  York;  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art;  Columbia 
A.B.,  Union  University,   1945 
M.A.,  Memphis  State  University,  1958 

Reel  H.  Neely  (1962)    Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

Diploma    in    Nursing,    Women's    College    Hospital    School    of    Nursing, 
Toronto,   Canada,   1939 
I  B.S.  in  N.  Ed.,  University  of  Virginia,  1949 

M.Ed.,  University  of  Virginia,  1955 

loRA  Prince  (1959)    Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  1951 

M.A.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  1956 

M.R.E.,  Carver  School  of  Missions  and  Social  Work,  1956 

Additional  graduate  study.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Summer  1962 

bBERT  W.  Ullom  (1963)    Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.E.D.,  Illinois  State  College,  1935 

A.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1937 

M.Ed.,  University  of  Illinois,  1953 

Additional  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Illinois 

INSTRUCTORS 

IRUMAN  Albritton   (1963)    Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Mississippi  College,  1961 
M.Ed.,  Mississippi  College,  1963 

'heodore  Atsalis  (1962) Instructor  of  Theory  and 

Instrumental  Music 

B.M.,  Miami  University,  1960 
M.M.,  Miami  University,  1962 
Air  Force  Band,  1952-56 

John  R.  Barber  (1960)    Instructor  of  History 

A.B.,  Union  University,  1959 
M.A.T.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1960 

DSEPH  Blass  (1959)    Instructor  of  Voice 

A.B.,  University  of  Alabama,  1955 

M.S.M.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1959 

r.  Wayne  Brown  ( 1963)    Instructor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  Union  University,  1961 
M.A.,  University  of  Florida,  1963 

>ARRELL  Reagan  ( 1963)    Instructor  of  English  and  Drama 

A.B.,  Baylor  University,  1957 
M.A.,  Baylor  University,  1963 

lARRY  Gay  Reagan  (1963)    Instructor  of  Foreign  Languages 

A.B.,  Union  University,  1959 
M.A.,  Tulane  University,  1961 

On  leave  1964-65 
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Christine  Sisson  Rogers   (1961)    Instructor  of  Mathemai 

B.S.,  Union  University,  1955 

M.A.T.,  Joint  Degree  from  Vanderbilt  University  and  George  Peabc 

College,   1956 
Additional  graduate  study,  University  of  Mississippi,  Summer  1958 
Additional  study,  Vanderbilt  University,  Summer  1962 

Darla  Jean  Todd  ( 1963)    Instructor  of  i, 

B.F.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1961  ;] 

M.A.,  University  of  Michigan,  1962 

Elsie  Young  (1962)   Instructor  of  Biolo 

B.S.,  Union  University,  1960 
M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,  1962 

PART  TIME  FACULTY 

Len  Conger  (1963)    Co-ordinator,  Social  Adjustment  for  Af. 

Delores  Hastings  ( 1963)    Home  Economi 

B.S.H.E.,  West  Virginia  University,  1949  ; 

Sylvia  Hills   ( 1958)    Social  Adjustme^: 

Diploma  from  Stephens  College,  1946 

Studied  with  Candy  Jones 

Attended  Purdue  University,  1947-48 

Professional  Modeling,  Memphis  (Fashion,  Photographic,  and  Televisioi 

Nelle  Adams  LaFon   (1960)    Business  Administratic 

B.S.,  Memphis  State  University,  1937 
M.A.,  Peabody  College,  1941 

Helen  F.  Page   ( 1963)    Psycholo^ 

B.S.,  George  Peabody  College,  1946 
M.A.,  George  Peabody  College,  1950 

Additional   graduate    study   at   University   of   Tennessee   and   Universi 
of  Colorado 

Glenn  Rainey  (1961)   Business  Administratic 

B.A.,  Union  University,  1953 

M.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1955 

Additional  graduate  study,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1956 

D.  E.  Ray  (1962)   Educatio 

A.B.,  Ruskin  Cave  College,  1915 

B.S.,  George  Peabody  College,  1926 

M.A.,  George  Peabody  College,  1938 

Additional  graduate  study,  George  Peabody  College 

Francis  Wolfe  ( 1960)    String  Instrument 

Conservatory  of  Music  of  Cincinnati 

Studied   with   Carl   Kirksmith,   D.   Danczowski,   George   Leighton,   Mn 

Tommy  Williams 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  1921-1930 
Memphis  Symphony  Orchestra,  1940-1945 

OFF-CAMPUS  INSTRUCTORS 

David  Irby  ( 1963 )    Religio? 

A.B.,  Mississippi  Southern 

B.D.,  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1956 

Th.D.,  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  1963 


ADMINISTRATIVE    COUNCIL 

President  of  College,  Chairman 

Vice-President 

Assistant  to  the  President 

Academic  Dean 

Registrar — Dean  of  Women 

Business  Manager 

Librarian 

Admissions  Counselor 

ACADEMIC  COUNCIL 

Academic  Dean,  Chairman 

Chairman,  Division  of  Fine  Arts 

Chairman,  Division  of  Humanities 

Chairman,  Division  of  Natural  Science 

Chairman,  Division  of  Social  Science 

FACULTY     COMMITTEES 

Discipline 

Academic  Dean,  Chairman 

Dean  of  Women 

Dean  of  Men 

William  E.  Callahan 

Athletics 

Charles  D.  Taylor,  Chairman 

Academic  Dean 

Director  of  Athletics 

Business  Manager 

Ralph  Donnell 

A.  L.  Allen 
Grace  Williams 

Guidance 

Director  of  Testing  Service,  Chairman 

Academic  Dean 

Director  of  Testing  Service 

Registrar 

Dean  of  Women 

Dean  of  Men 
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Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ralph  Donnell^  Chairman 

Academic  Dean 

Registrar 

Divisional  Chairmen 

Student  Aid 

Hyran  Barefoot^  Chairman 

Business  Manager 

Secretary  to  President 

Admissions  Counselor 

Director  of  Testing  Service 

Library 

J.  V.  MyerSj  Chairman 

W.  H.  KimzeYj  Jr. 

Charles  H.  Page 

Flora  Prince 
Head  Librarian 

Social 

Dean  of  Women,  Chairman 

Hostesses  of  all  Dormitories 

Admissions 

Academic  Dean,  Chairman 

Registrar 

Spurgeon  Boyd 

Eldon  a.  Byrd 

Wayne  Brown 

Publications 

Helen  Blythe,  Chairman 

Business  Manager 

Head  Librarian 
George  E.  Clark 

Student  Affairs 

Dean  of  Women 

Dean  of  Men 

Faculty  Coordinator  of  B.  S.  U. 

Grace  Williams 

William  Ferryman 

Student  Body  President 

President — Ex-officio  member  of  all  standing  committees 


GENERAL   INFORMATION 

About  Union   University 
The  College  and   Its   Resources 

Student  Life 


•  1 


The  true  purpose  of  education  is  to  cherish  and  unfold  the  seed  . 
immortality  already  sown  within  us;  to  develop,  to  their  fullest  extev 
the  capacities  of  every  kind  with  which  the  God  who  made  us  h 
endowed  us. 

Anna  Jameson 


ABOUT    UNION    UNIVERSITY 

Objectives 

l)*  KEEPING  with  its  character  and  heritage  throughout  more  than 
le  hundred  years,  Union  University  continues  to  subscribe  to  the  pur- 
Dses  of  those  who  founded  it  and  those  who  through  the  years  have  nur- 
ired  it.  The  ultimate  objective  is  the  full  development  of  the  total 
srsonahty.  Primary  essentials  to  this  end  are  the  recognition  that  "The 
;ar  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom" ;  that  in  the  lifelong,  continuous 
irocess  of  education,  the  search  for  truth  is  an  inherent  quality ;  and  that 
le  proper  relating  of  all  truth  to  the  Divine  concept  is  the  climactic 
ichievement  of  the  educated  individual. 

1.  Leadership:  Central  in  the  purposes  of  Union  University  are  high 
scholarship  and  Christian  character  preparatory  to  leadership  in 
varied  fields  of  service. 

2.  Denominational  Service:  The  college  acknowledges  its  dependence 
upon,  and  loyalty  to  the  Baptist  denomination  and  holds  high  the 
responsibility  and  privilege  of  developing  in  Baptist  young  people  a 
deepening  sense  of  denominational  appreciation,  a  comprehensive 
vision  of  stewardship,  and  an  academic  and  spiritual  preparation  for 
maximum  service  in  the  local  church  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

3.  Aesthetic,  Health,  Social:  The  college  is  ever  concerned  with  de- 
veloping in  young  people  an  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  and  an 
awareness  of  the  value  of  good  health,  both  physical  and  mental.  It 
is  the  sustained  purpose  of  the  institution  to  stimulate  in  students 
a  consideraion  for  the  rights  of  others;  a  sense  of  poise,  refinement, 
and  culture  that  enable  them  to  move  with  ease  in  the  social  group; 
a  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  work;  and  a  deep  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  home. 

4.  The  Liberal  Arts  Tradition:  Union  University  adheres  academically 
to  the  liberal  tradition  on  the  thesis  that  it  is  concerned  with  qualities 
of  mind,  rather  than  just  an  arrangement  of  courses  or  the  amassing 
of  facts.  Basic  principles  as  found  inherent  in  human  conduct  and 
activity  serve  as  the  motivation  for  seeking  to  teach  young  people 
to  think;  to  guide  them  in  the  development  of  understanding;  to 
direct  them  in  the  cultivation  of  insight;  and  to  influence  them  in 
their  actions  in  order  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  living  in,  adjusting 
to,  and  becoming  effective  toward  changes  for  betterment  of  the  con- 
temporary world. 
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History 

Union  University  is  the  descendant  and  heir  to  two  earlier  institutic 
of  learning — West  Tennessee  College  and  its  predecessor,  Jackson  Mj' 
Academy,  both  of  which  were  located  in  Jackson.  Jackson  Male  Acadei 
was  chartered  by  legislative  enactment  during  the   1825  session  of  t 
Tennessee  Legislature.  W.  E,  Bolten,  S.  D.  Hays,  J.  F.  Brown,  John  Rea 
and  Joshua  Haskell  were  constituted  "A  body  politic  and  corporate"  ai' 
were  named  as  trustees  of  the  academy.    (Acts  of  Tennessee  1825,  Chapt' 
222,  p.  252.) 

As  a  college  it  had  its  beginnings  in  tlie  provision  of  the  North  Carolii 
Compact  in  ceding  Tennessee  to  the  United  States  Government  to 
made  into  a  new  state.    It  was  provided  that  there  should  be  two  colleg 
established,  one  each  in  East  and  West  Tennessee,  and  certain  pub" 
lands  were  set  apart  to  that  end.   As  a  result  W^est  Tennessee  College  w 
chartered  by  legislative  enactment,  January  3,  1844.  The  charter  vest(ti 
in  the  trustees  of  the  college  "all  the  property  rights  and  credits  belont^l 
ing,  or  in  any  wise  appertaining  to  the  .  .  .  Jackson  Male  Academy; 
The  charter  also  provided  "that  the  Jackson  Male  Academy  shall  co:: 
stitute  the  preparatory  department  of  the  West  Tennessee  College.  .  .  .  i 
(Acts  of  Termessee  1843-44,  Chapter  66,  pp.  75-76.) 

In  1846  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  extinguishing  the  title  to  ui. 
appropriated  lands  south  and  west  of  the  congressional  reservation  lin 
and  $40,000  arising  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  was  set  apart  as  an  e: 
dowment  for  West  Tennessee  College,  located  at  Jackson.  (U.  S.  Statut. 
at  Large  II,  1806,  Chapter  31).  This  institution  continued  as  such  unt! 
1874  when  it  was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Tennessee  Baptists.  Th 
action  grew  out  of  a  growing  sentiment  on  the  part  of  Tennessee  Baptis^ 
toward  greater  unification,  and  education  was  the  central  core  arourK 
which  such  unification  was  promoted.  To  that  end  committees  wer 
appointed  by  the  General  Association  of  Baptists  in  Middle  Tennessee 
The  East  Tennessee  Baptist  General  Association,  and  the  West  Tenness© 
Baptist  Convention,  (There  was  no  Tennessee  Baptist  Convention  to  th:! 
date.)  These  committees  met  jointly  in  Humboldt,  March  15,  187f 
(Tennessee  Baptist  Convention,  Minutes,  1874,  p.  1.)  They  issued  a  reso 
lution  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  first  class  college,  and  pledged  thei 
support  for  such  a  movement.  They  also  agreed  to  call  an  Educations 
Convention  in  Murfreesboro,  April  10,  1874.  This  convention  met  a 
scheduled  and  defined  the  purpose  of  the  Convention  as  follows:  "Thi 
Convention  shall  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  Baptists  o 
Tennessee  .  .  .  ".  Following  this  a  committee  was  appointed  to  select  ; 
location  for  the  proposed  nev/  college  and  they  recommended  the  aa 
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i:ptance  of  the  offer  made  by  the  citizens  of  Jackson  and  vicinity  which 

.  icluded  "the  buildings,  grounds,  and  endowment  funds  of  West  Tennessee 

""  oUege." 

I      In  September,   1874,  the  new  institution  opened  at  Jackson  as  an 

j;ademy  and  was  chartered  as  Southwestern  Baptist  University  in  June, 

j375,  (Corporate  Record  Book  A,  pp.  58-63,  Office  of  Secretary  of  State.) 

)n  August  5,  1890,  the  campus,  known  prior  to  1875  as  West  Tennessee 

1  klollege,  was  deeded  to  Southwestern  Baptist  University. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  September  17,  1907,  the  name 

f  the  institution  was  changed  from  Southwestern  Baptist  University  to 

Jnion  University.    Even  though  there  is  nothing  to  authenticate  an  or- 

anic  relationship  between  the  institution  of  Jackson  and  Union  University 

if  Murfreesboro,  there  was  a  distinct  sentimental  connection  between  the 

iwo.    The  institution  founded  at  Murfreesboro  in  1845  was  named  Union 

University.    Dr.  T.  T.  Eaton,  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Eaton,  the  founder  of 

Jnion  University  at  Murfreesboro,  taught  both  in  that  institution  and 

pouthwestern  Baptist  University  at  Jackson.  He  also  gave  to  Southwestern 

(lis  father's  library,  and  while  there  is  no  record  to  authenticate  this  de- 

:ision  it  is  rather  apparent  that  the  institution  was  changed  to  Union 

University  because  of  this  family  connection. 

In  the  fall  of  1925  the  Board  of  Trustees  deeded  all  of  the  property 
pf  the  University  to  the  Tennessee  Baptist  Convention  and  secured  a 
new  charter  which  vested  all  rights  and  authority  in  the  Convention  which 
felects  all  of  the  trustees.  In  1927  the  Hall-Moody  Junior  College  was 
[consolidated  with  Union  University  and  its  records  transferred  to  Union 
University. 

!  Union  University  has  had  the  following  presidents  (no  record  of  the 
presidents  of  West  Tennessee  College)  : 

William  Shelton,  1875-76;  G.  W.  Jarman,  1876-90;  G.  M.  Savage,  1890- 
1904;  P.  T.  Hale,  1904-06;  G.  M.  Savage,  1906-07;  J.  W.  Conger,  1907- 
09;  I.  B.  Tigrett,  1909-11;  R.  A.  Kimbrough,  1911-13;  R.  M.  Inlow  was 
elected  June,  1913,  but  resigned  soon  after  opening  of  fall  term;  A.  T. 
Barrett,  1913-15;  G.  M.  Savage,  1915-18;  H.  E.  Waters,  1918-31;  A.  W. 
Prince  (Acting  President),  1931-32;  John  Jeter  Hurt,  1932-45:  Warren 
F.  Jones,  1945-1963. 

Location 

Union  University  is  located  in  Jackson.  Tennessee,  a  city  of  35.000 
inhabitants.  Jackson  is  centrally  located  in  West  Tennessee  with  adequate 
transportation  facilities  available  by  bus,  railway,  and  air.  It  is  noted  for  its 
culture,  beauty  and  educational  advantages. 


THE    COLLEGE   AND    ITS    RESOURCES 

Campus  and  Buildings 


% 


Value 

The  following  statement  as  to  the  value  of  the  College  proper 

is  taken  from  the  auditor's  report: 

Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Plant  Equipment $2,464,825.34 

Endowment    739,121.25 


i 


Total     $3,203,946.59 

The    Tennessee    Baptist    Convention    appropriates   money   each   yej 
to  the  college  for  current  expenses.  The  amount  received  last  year  wj 
approximately  $149,000.00,  which  is  the  equivalent  to  the  income  froiijli 
an  additional  endowment  of  approximately  $3,000,000.00. 

Grounds 

The  campus  proper  of  the  University,  containing  approximately  tetT 
acres,  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  within  four  blocks  of  thi 
business  district. 

Buildings 

Adams  Hall — Adams  Hall  is  a  dormitory  for  men.  On  August  13,  1918 
the  front  part  of  Adams  Hall  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  th' 
following  year.  The  building  is  being  remodeled  and  rehabilitated. 

Adams  Hall  Annex — This  building  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Ar 
Department  and  is  located  on  the  south  campus.  It  provides  for  comfort  i 
able  living  quarters  for  twenty-six  men. 

Hurt  Apartment  House — This  building  was  bequeathed  to  Union  Uni- 
versity in  the  will  of  the  late  President  Emeritus  John  Jeter  Hurt.  It 
provides  living  quarters  for  twenty-seven  young  men. 

D.  A.  Ellis  Hall  for  Men — By  means  of  a  bequest  in  the  amount  of. 
$25,000  by  the  late  Dr.  D.  A.  Ellis  and  donations  by  many  individuals' 
and  churches,  this  residence  hall  for  126  men  has  been  made  possible.  It 
was  completed  early  in  1962  and  first  occupied  during  the  second  semester 
of  the  school  year  1961-62.  It  is  a  commodious,  functional,  modern  build-'' 
ing  with  up-to-date  equipment  and  fully  air  conditioned. 

Everette  Lovelace  Hall — This  dormitory  for  women  has  been  remodeled. 
It  is  a  homelike,  three-story  building,  sufficiently  large  to  house  forty-five 
people. 

Joseph  A.  Crook  Hall — ^Thls  young  women's  home  on  the  south  cam- 
pus was  erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  A.  Crook,  who  was  a  mem- 
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br  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  forty  years.  This  three-story  building  has 
r:ently  been  renovated.  It  accommodates  sixty-five  occupants. 
Warren  F.  Jones  Hall — This  dormitory  for  women  was  opened  Septem- 
tr,  1956,  a  modem  and  commodious  building  of  street-level  floor  and 
tree  additional  stories.  It  is  located  on  the  northeast  comer  of  the  main 
cmpus  near  the  intersection  of  Lexington  and  Hays  Avenues.  The  build- 

^I'l^  was  made  possible  by  special  gifts  through  the  W.M.U.  organizations 
(  West  Tennessee,  individuals,  and  through  the  United  Campaign  for 
hhools  which  was  conducted  throughout  the  state  of  Tennessee  in  1955. 

'  'his  building  accommodates  one  hundred  and  fifteen  girls. 

'  f  Barton  Hall — This  is  the  Administration  building  and  contains  the 
iministrative  offices,  classrooms  and  Powell  chapel. 

The  Mary  Sue  Tigrett  House — This  building  is  of  Dutch  Colonial  de- 

ign,  originally  planned  as  a  Home  Management  House  for  the  Home 

'  Lconomics  department.  At  present  it  is  being  used  as  a  faculty  residence. 

,;  [  Emma  Waters  Summar  Library,  and  Other  Reading  Facilities — A  new 

brary  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1947.  There  are  about  39,000  volumes, 

esides  pamphlets,  including  the  T.   T.   Eaton  and  William  Bateman 

equests.   The  reading  room  contains  the  leading  magazines,  religious 

iieriodicals,  and  daily  papers.  The  Jackson  Free  Public  Library  is  within 

our  blocks  of  the  University,  on  College  Street,  and  our  students  have 

ree  access  to  it.  The  library  is  rapidly  being  enriched  for  greater  useful- 

[less,  including  archives  and  listening  rooms. 

j  The  Athletic  Field — During  the  session  of  1937-38  Union  deeded  to 
i;he  City  of  Jackson  its  football  field,  on  condition  that  the  city  erect 
a  stadium  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  which  is  just  across  the  street  from  Union's 
i^ampus.  There  are  seating  accommodations  for  5,000  people  in  concrete 
stands,  and  a  modem  cinder  track  circles  the  grounds.  The  field  has  been 
well  graded,  and  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  turf.  It  is  available  for  Union 
University  sports  events. 

Gymnasium — ^The  gymnasium,  constructed  in  1955,  is  adjacent  to  the 
athletic  field.  The  seating  capacity  is  approximately  3,000.  This  building 
serves  as  the  physical  and  health  education  center  and  accommodates 
classes  in  this  department  as  well  as  indoor  sports. 

College  Park — This  is  an  area  composed  of  ten  acres  about  six  blocks 
east  of  the  college  campus  on  College  Street  which  was  formerly  used  as 
a  practice  field  for  football  and  as  the  regular  field  for  baseball. 
Recently  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  assumed  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Babe  Ruth  Baseball  League  and  requested  the  privilege  of  improving 
this  area  to  be  used  as  a  baseball  park  for  teen-agers.   Union  University 
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co-operated  by  lending  this  field  which  is  now  a  first-class  baseball  pai 
known  as  College  Park  and  is  used  by  Union  University.  ' 

Student    Union — ^This  multiple  purpose  building  was   completed  i 
1953.  It  accommodates  cafeteria  and  a  dining  room  that  will  accommoda , 
four  hundred  people,  social  and  religious  center,  music  department,  hoir  \ 
economics  department,   bookstore,   postoffice,   guest   room,   and  f acult  j 
apartments.  jj 

Art  and  Science  Building — The  art  and  science  building,  located  on  thj 
south  campus,  accommodates  the  departments  of  art,  biology,  chemistr 
and  physics.  A  Biological  museum  has  recently  been  re-established. 

\ 
University  Health   Service 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  University  to  help  the  students  maintain  the  highest 
possible  standards  of  health.  To  this  end  the  college  employs  a  colleg;( 
physician  and  a  nurse  and  maintains  a  sound  physical  training  progranj 
for  all. 

Students  are  required  to  bring  from  their  family  physicians  health  certit 
ficates  on  blanks  provided  by  the  college.  Those  who  do  not  receive  sud 
blanks  prior  to  registration  will  be  given  physical  examinations  by  thi 
college  physician  during  the  registration  period. 

Athletes  must  be  approved  by  the  college  physician  before  being  peri 
mitted  to  participate  in  major  sports.  Examinations  are  repeated  during 
and  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  participation  in  said  major  sports. 

Persons  found  to  be  disease  carriers,  or  who  otherwise  constitute  £ 
health  menace  to  the  school  are  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  university.     ' 

No  fee  is  assessed  other  than  the  medical  fee  as  stated  under  expenses. 
Special  rooms  for  the  sick  are  maintained  in  dormitories. 

Each  year  the  State  Health  Department  makes  available  to  the 
students  and  faculty  the  mobile  unit  for  chest  X-rays  without  cost. 

The  health  service  covered  by  the  medical  fee  includes  the  services  of 
the  nurse  at  all  times,  college  physician  at  all  times,  access  to  three 
official  visits  to  the  campus  per  week  by  the  physician,  and  individual 
calls  in  residence  halls  by  the  physician  upon  recommendation  of  the 
nurse  or  hostess.  The  fee  does  not  cover  X-ray,  hospitalization,  fractures, 
surgery,  and  similar  services. 

Student  Insurance 
Through  the  Tennessee  Hospital  Service  Association  (Blue  Cross)  indi- 
vidual students  may  subscribe  for  health  and  accident  insurance  on  a 

group  basis  at  the  rate  of  $21.00  per  person  per  year. 


STUDENT     LIFE 

Student  Government 
liJiON  University  maintains  a  modified  form  of  student  government. 
Iirough  the  cooperation  of  administrative,  faculty,  and  student  represen- 
tdon,  the  interpretation  of  school  policies  and  principles  is  effected.  The 
sident  council  serves  as  a  governing  board  of  student  affairs. 

Student  Council 
The  membership  of  the  student  council  is  composed  of  a  representative 
bm  each  of  the  four  classes,  representatives  from  various  organizations, 
ad  the  president  of  the  student  body.  Administration  and  faculty  repre- 
jntatives  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the  council.  The  purpose  of  the 
ouncil  is  to  provide  a  means  of  mediation  for  any  problem  that  may  arise 
om  the  student  body  and  to  be  a  nucleus  for  planning  any  sports, 
mtests  or  events  that  will  help  build  the  morale  of  the  school. 

Fundamental   Regulations 

First.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  give  entertainment   during   the 

liege  session,  either  on  the  campus  or  in  the  city  in  the  name  of  the 
hool  or  any  department  or  organization  of  it,  without  consent  of  the 
resident  or  chairman  of  social  committee  of  the  faculty. 

Second.  Only  bona  fide  students  will  be  permitted  to  represent  the 
Dllege  in  public  performances. 

Third.  The  university  is  not  responsible  for  any  financial  obligation 
icurred  by  a  student  organization,  student,  member  of  faculty,  or 
^mployee  unless  authorized  in  writing  by  the  president  or  business  man- 

I   Fourth.  All  student  residents  of  the  dormitories  voluntarily  agree  to 
'•bserve  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  the  residence  halls. 

Fifth.  All  students  who  receive  grants-in-aid  of  any  kind  must  maintain 
atisfactory  scholastic  standing  as  outlined  on  page  71  and  satisfactory 
conduct. 
Sixth.     Fraternity  Regulations 

II.  Pledging — 1.  All  freshmen  and  transfers  must  have  been  in  resi- 
dence a  minimum  of  two  weeks  before  being  pledged  to  any  fraternity. 

2.  Fraternity  rushing  will  begin  on  September  14  and  close  Thursday, 
October  1  with  the  pinning  party. 

II.  Initiation — 1.  To  be  eligible  for  initiation  the  student  must  be  a 
bona  fide  student,  carrying  the  minimum  of  12  semester  hours. 

2.  He  must  have  passed  all  work  the  semester  immediately  preceding 
initiation. 
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3.  He  must  have  completed  12  semester  hours  with  12  quality  credii 
in  Union  University. 

4.  A  student's  quality  credits  must  equal  the  number  of  hours  attaint 
for  any  above  the  minimum  12  hours  standing.  i 

5.  Names  of  the  initiates  must  be  presented  to  the  registrar  ft 
approval  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  initiation.  i 

6.  No  initiation  may  be  held  for  any  student  enrolled  in  Union  for  tl  - ' 
first  time  before  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  second  semester. 

i 

Seventh.  No  clubs,  fraternities,  or  societies  may  be  formed  unless  tt  i 
faculty,  on  application,  approves  the  design  of  such  organization  | 
the  rules  by  which  it  proposes  to  be  governed,  and  the  hours  of  meeti 
ing.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  limit  or  to  disband  any  such  organ 
izations.  | 

Eighth.  It  is  required  that  all  students  establish  their  residence  as  a  pajij 
of  registration.   For  the  maximum  advantage  to  non-resident  studem^ 
educationally  and  socially,  it  is  desirable  that  they  reside  in  dormitoriet; 
This  is  a  requirement  for  all  college-age  freshmen  and  sophomore  womer 
Permission  may  be  granted  to  junior  and  senior  women;  to  freshme 
women  beyond  the  normal  college  age;  also  to  men;  to  live  off  campu 
under  the  following  stipulations: 

1.  Parents  or  guardians  must  make  written  request  to  the  administration 

stating  reasons  and  place  of  residence  desired.  2.  The  place  of  resi 

dence  must  be  approved  by  the  college  authorities.  3.  Permission,  i 

granted  by  the  administration,  must  be  in  writing. 

Students  other  than  those  withdrawing  from  school  are  not  permittee 

to  move  from  the  dormitories  at  any  time  without  written  applicatioi 

to  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women,  accompanied  by  written  reques 

from  parents,  both  of  which  must  be  approved  by  the  administration 

(See  footnote  page  44.) 

Discipline 

First.  The  President  of  the  college  and  the  discipline  committee  arc 
charged  with  the  administration  of  discipline.  They  are  empowered  tc 
rule  in  any  irregularity  pertaining  to  student  life. 

Note:  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  student's  presence  in  a  dormitory 
is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  group,  and  yet  specific  charges  are 
difficult  or  embarrassing  to  make.  Sometimes  it  is  an  accumulation  of 
minor  things  which,  taken  separately,  appear  trivial.  Sometimes  the 
charges  may  be  too  serious  to  be  openly  preferred.  In  all  such  cases  the 
interests  of  the  residence  hall  as  a  home  and  sometimes  of  the  individual 
himself,  demand  that  he  change  his  residence.  Therefore,  the  school  in 
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signing  rooms  hereby  explicitly  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the  reser- 
^tion  either  before  or  while  the  student  occupies  the  room  without 
|/eferring  any  specific  charge.  Only  in  such  cases  is  room  rent  ever  re- 
inded.  Students  may  petition  for  one's  removal  without  stating  charges, 
;id  without  having  their  names  known  to  any  except  the  president,  dean 
I  women,  and  the  dormitory  hostess  interested, 

I  Second.  Any  student  who  elopes  or  marries  secretly  is  indefinitely 
i.spended  as  soon  as  the  fact  becomes  known.  The  college  considers  it 
I  duty  to  the  student's  parents  to  discourage  secret  marriages  in  every 
jDSsible  way.  Subsequent  announcement  of  a  marriage  does  not  alter  the 
bnalty.  Reinstatement  may  be  granted  only  upon  personal  appeal  by  the 
arents. 

I  Third.  While  the  administration  and  discipline  committee  cannot 
issume  full  responsibility  for  the  boarding  students  not  on  the  campus, 
!.  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  regulations  at  any  time  as  may  seem 
idvlsable,  and  the  violation  of  the  regulations  on  the  part  of  a  student 
lay  deprive  him  of  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

Fourth.  The  administration  and  discipline  committee  will  deal  with  all 
f  the  student  organizations  in  the  matter  of  discipline  as  with  individuals. 

Student  Organizations  and  Activities 
Religious  Life 
Emphasis  is  placed  not  only  upon  the  training  of  the  body  and  the  mind, 
;)ut  also  upon  the  development  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature.  In 
phapel  exercises,  in  class  rooms,  in  every  relation  where  the  occasion  arises, 
jt  is  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  college  that  emphasis  be  given  to  the 
leed  for  and  the  value  of  Christian  living. 

'  Devotional  life  on  the  campus  is  fostered  through  morning  watch  and 
vespers.  In  addition  a  Religious  Emphasis  Week  is  observed  annually, 
irhe  college  emphasizes  the  importance  of  continuous  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  Christian  character.  A  week  of  denominational  emphasis  is 
observed  annually. 

Religious  Organizations 
Ministerial  Society 
The  society  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  life  of  ministerial 
students  on  the  campus. 

B.  S.  U.  Council 
The  Baptist  Student  Union  Council  has  general  concern  for  the  reli- 
gious activities  of  the  school,  and  is  the  co-ordinating  agency  of  these 
activities. 
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Y.  W.  A, 


The  Y.  W.  A.  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Union  ft 
college  women.  Its  meetings  are  held  bi-monthly. 

'I 
Life  Service  Band 

This  club  urges  its  members  to  use  college  days  in  life  service  for  Chri 
by  promoting  mission  projects  on  and  off  campus  and  seeks  to  enlist  evei 
Christian  in  full  time  life  testimony  whether  he  be  a  layman  or  specii' 
religious  worker.  j 

Intercollegiate  and   Intramural  Athletics 

rNTERcoLLEGiATE  ATHLETIC  PROGRAMS  are  an  integral  part  of  America; 
college  life.  At  Union  University  athletics  constitute  a  vital  segment  c: 
the  area  of  physical  education  and  an  integral  part  of  the  total  colleg; 
program. 

During  both  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  a  program  of  competitivl 
intra-mural  sports  is  sponsored  that  opens  the  way  for  wide  participatio.o 
on  the  part  of  both  men  and  women.  Awards  are  given  at  the  close  o 
the  year  based  on  a  point  system  employed  throughout  the  intra-mura 
competition. 

Union  University  believes  that  sports,  both  inter-collegiate  and  intra 
mural,  have  definite  educational  values  and  that  few  agencies  possess  s< 
much  that  is  potentially  good  for  character  building  in  American  youth 
It  holds  membership  in  the  Volunteer  State  Athletic  Conference  and  th( 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  It  adheres  strictly  to  thii 
eligibility  regulations  of  these  organizations. 

Clubs 

Linguae  Mundi  Club 
All  students  interested  in  foreign  languages  or  cultures  are  eligible 
to  join  this  club.  Its  purposes  are  to  foster  interest  in  foreign  languages 
and  cultures,  and  to  encourage  conversation  in  foreign  languages.  The 
club  promotes  programs  both  of  general  interest  and  of  specific  interest 
for  students  of  a  particular  language.  To  this  end  the  club  has  a  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  each  language:  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  German, 
and  Greek. 

Physical  Education  Club 
This  club  for  girls  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  physical  education  and  to 
promote  the  girls'   intramural   program.   Membership   is   open   to  girls 
majoring  or  minoring  in  physical  education  or  those  having  300  points  on 
the  intramural  point  system. 
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U  Club 
[Tie  "U"  club  is  made  up  of  those  students  who  have  received  an  ath- 
lec  award  by  participating  in  an  inter-collegiate  sport.  Its  purpose  is  to 
p]mote  athletic  activities.  Members  must  have  earned  an  athletic  letter 
a'CJnion  University. 

Nestor 
tlTiis  is  a  literary  club  for  men  composed  of  thirteen  upper  classmen 
aii  is  organized  to  promote  special  scholastic  interest  and  attainments. 
\ien  a  vacancy  is  caused  by  the  graduation  of  some  member,  a  new 
n:mber  is  elected  as  his  successor. 

Hypatia 
Hypatia  is  an  honorary  literary  club  for  women  sponsored  by  the  English 
cpartment.  Membership  is  composed  of  thirteen  students  with  highest 
siolastic  standing.  It  meets  monthly  and  stimulates  interest  in  literary 
mtters. 

I  The  W.  A.  Owen  Law  Club 

•[This  club  is  composed  of  pre-law  students  and  functions  only  when 
jere  is  sufficient  demand.  It  Is  sponsored  by  the  history  department. 

I  The  Mallory  Mathematics  Club 

The  club  is  composed  of  students  who  have  completed  two  semesters 
I  college  mathematics.  Its  purpose  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  field. 

Footlights  Club 
This  organization  includes  students  who  are  interested  in  the  drama, 
sponsors  all  play  production,  including  a  play  tournament,  one-act  play 
light,  and  major  productions. 

Prince-Davis  Science  Club 

The  purpose  of  this  club  is  to  further  interest  in  science  by  student 
jarticipation.  Membership  is  open  to  majors  and  minors  in  chemistry, 
Diology  and  physics. 

The  Rutledge  Honorary  History  Club 

This  club  serves  as  a  proving  ground  for  membership  in  Phi  Alpha 
Theta.  Either  majors  or  minors,  who  take  at  least  18  semester  hours  m 
history,  who  have  and  maintain  a  1.75  point  average  in  history,  and  who 
have  and  maintain  this  same  general  average  in  all  other  subjects,  are 
eligible. 
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The  Business  Club 
The  Business  Club  is  an  organization  designed  to  promote  interest  in  t 
field  of  Business  Administration.   Membership  is  open   to  majors  a; 
minors  in  Business  Administration,  Business  Education  and  Economi 
who  have  and  maintain  a  G  average. 

The  Frank  L.  Wells  Chapter 
Student  National  Education  Association 
This  organization  is  composed  of  students  on  the  campus  who  are  pii 
paring  to  teach.    Its  purpose  is  to  offer  its  members  all  the  opportuniti(i 
responsibilities,  and  privileges  of  the  National  Education  Association  ai 
the  Tennessee  Education  Association  and  to  acquaint  future  teachers  wi  | 
the  history,  ethics,  and  program  of  the  organized  teaching  profession. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 
Social  Fraternities 
Union  has  five  national  social  fraternities — Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Signt 
Alpha  Epsilon,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Chi  Omega,  Zeta  Tau  Alpha.  The' 
have  their  own  special  activities  and  functions  and  add  variety  and  chan 
to  the  college  life. 

Scholarship  Fraternities 
Alpha  Psi  Omega 
Alpha  Psi  Omega  is  an  honorary  dramatic  fraternity.  Membership 
based  on  attainment  in  this  area. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta 
Delta-Psi  Chapter  of  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  National  Honorary  Scholarship 
Fraternity  in  History,  is  the  119th  chapter  and  the  first  in  the  state  c 
Tennessee.  Juniors  or  Seniors,  who  have  had  12  semester  hours  of  histor 
and  who  have  a  minimum  average  of  2.1  points  in  history  and  2  in  twfl 
thirds  of  the  remainder  of  their  work  are  eligible. 

Phi  Mu   Alpha  Sinfonia 

Iota  Sigma  Chapter  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  is  a  national  professlona 

music  fraternity.   Phi  Mu  Alpha  is  the  largest  men's  fraternity  in  thr 

world  with  180  active  chapters. 

Membership  is  confined  to  men  who  are  music  majors,  and  who  ex' 
hibit  a  genuine  interest  in  professional  ideals  and  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  musical  ability  and  scholarship. 

The  local  chapter  was  chartered  in  1960  and  has  made  a  vital  con 
tribution  to  music  activities  on  the  campus. 

Alpha  Chi 
Alpha  Chi  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  College  Honor  Societies. 
Membership  is  open  to  approximately  the  top  ranking  ten  percent  of  the 
junior  and  senior  classes. 
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Sigma  Alpha  Iota 
I  Gamma  Sigma  Chapter  of  Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  the  oldest  and  largest 
jltemational  music  fraternity  for  women,  is  composed  of  students  taking 
i  course  leadinsf  to  a  Bachelor  of  Music  Desrree  or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
ith  a  major  or  minor  in  music.  Membership  is  based  on  excellence  in 
:holarship  and  musical  ability. 

Student  Publications 
^'Cardinal  and  Cream" 
!  The  "Cardinal  and  Cream"  is  the  college  paper  edited  and  published 
ty  the  students. 

"Lest  We  Forget" 
1 1  The  "Lest  We  Forget"  is  the  college  year  book  published  annually  by 
he  students. 

''The  Torch" 
J  "The  Torch"  is  a  literary  annual  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
'lonors  Program  Committee.  Its  contents  are  made  up  of  the  best  stu- 
lent  writings  of  the  year.  They  are  selected  both  from  among  papers 
:)resented  in  the  normal  course  of  classwork  and  from  those  submitted 
lirectly  to  the  editors. 

Awards 

The  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  Award  of  fifteen  dollars  to  the  senior  of  the  June 

lass  graduating  summa  cum  laude,  with  highest  rank.  No  winner — 1963. 

;    The  Chi  Omega  Award  of  fifteen  dollars  to  the  non-Chi  Omega  girl 

who  makes  the  best  record  in  social  studies.  Winner  in   1963 — Shirley 

Flowers. 

j  The  Charles  H.  Strickland  Medal  established  by  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Strickland  for  the  best  orator  in  the  senior  class.  This  is  an  endowed 
medal.  Winner  1963 — Thomas  Harrell. 

The  Elizabeth  Tigrett  and  the  Hughes  Medals  were  established 
by  the  late  Mr.  I.  B.  Tigrett  in  memory  of  his  mother  and  the  late  Dr. 
J.  G.  Hughes  in  memory  of  his  father,  for  the  outstanding  seniors  each 
year  in  the  June  and  August  classes  respectively.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Hughes  per- 
petuates the  Hughes  Medal  in  memory  of  her  late  husband  and  as  a 
continuing  memorial  to  his  father,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hughes.  The  awards  are 
based  on  the  following  qualities  and  characteristics :  citizenship,  character, 
leadership,  scholarship,  school  service.  To  be  eligible  for  these  medals  a 
student  must  have  attended  Union  University  four  years.  These  medals 
carry  with  them  the  highest  honors  of  the  senior  class.  Winner  Tigrett 
medal,    1963,  Jerry  Thomas  Haynie;  Hughes,  Jerry  Mack  Baskin. 
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The  Milchrist  C.  Stan  worth  Music  Medal  is  awarded  to  a  mei 
ber  of  the  June  or  August  graduating  classes  who  has  studied  music 
Union  University  for  two  years  and  who  can  otherwise  qualify.  Auditi« 
is  required  and  selection  is  based  on  performance  in  applied  music  wi 
theory  as  a  factor  in  the  decision.  Winner  1963,  Jeriy  Thomas  Hayn 

The  Alpha  Tau  Omega  Award  is  presented  each  year  to  the  outstan 
ing  male  senior,  non-fraternity  man.  This  award  is  based  upon  scholarshi 
leadership  in  campus  activities,  and  character.  Winner  1963 — Kenne 
Morris.  ! 

The  Fred  DeLay  Memorial  Award  has  been  established  by  Mr.  DeLj 
in  memory  of  his  father,  and  is  presented  at  the  annual  Commencemei' 
to  the  honor  athlete  of  the  Senior  Class.  The  recipient  of  this  award  mu 
be,  in  addition  to  being  the  outstanding  athlete,  a  person  of  high  a«i 
ademic  standing,  unquestionable  loyalty  and  unimpeachable  characte 
Mr.  Fred  DeLay,  a  business  man,  was  Head  of  Athletics  in  Union  Uni 
versity  from  1937  to  1945,  and  again  in  1948-49.  Winner  1963— Jamc 
Allen  Bryant. 

The  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Award  is  presented  to  the  graduating  senioJ 
who  have  been  members  of  the  Symphonic  Band  for  their  four  years  o 
the  campus  and  who  have  demonstrated  excellence  in  musicianship 
leadership,  loyalty,  and  service  1963— No  Winner. 

The  Jackson  Dental  Study  Club  Award  of  fifty  dollars  in  cash 
given  annually  to  the  outstanding  person  on  the  campus  who  plans  t 
enter  dental  college  at  the  next  session   1963— No  Winner. 

The  Elizabeth  B.  Loyd  Dramatic  "Oscars"  are  awarded  each  yea 
to  the  best  actor  and  the  best  actress.  The  recipients  of  the  "Oscars"  ani 
chosen  by  the  Union  University  Dramatic  Director.  Selection  is  based  on 
excellency  of  performance  with  cooperative  loyalty  and  dedication  id 
achievement  as  factors  in  the  decision.  The  awards  are  presented  in  Mat 
at  the  annual  awards  dinner  of  Alpha  Psi  Omega  and  the  Footlights  CluW 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Loyd  was  Director  of  Dramatics  at  Union  Universitj 
from  1939  to  1961. 

The  Academic  Excellence  Medals.  On  Annual  Citation  Day,  the 
college  presents  a  medal  to  the  outstanding  majoring  senior  in  each  sub- 
ject, provided  his  average  grade  in  the  subject  be  not  less  than  2.3. 

^  The  Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Award  is  presented  by  the  National  Board  ol 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota  to  the  member  of  the  college  chapter  who  is  a  music 
major  and  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic  rating  during  her  college 
course.  The  award  is  given  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the 
music  department.  Winners  1963— Lynda  Sharon  Lyon  and  Julia  Strange 
Randolph. 
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The  true  greatness  and  the  true  happiness  of  a  country  consist  i\ 
wisdom,  in  that  enlarged  and  comprehensive  wisdom  which  includt\ 
education,  knowledge,  religion,  virtue,  freedom,  with  every  influenc 
which  advances  and  every  institution  which  supports  them. 

Henry  Giles 


ADMISSION 

General  Requirements 

Age.   An  applicant  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age. 

Character.    An  applicant  must  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good 

oral  character;  and  if  transferring  from  another  institution  of  higher 

amingj  must  present  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Physical   Examination.    All    students   must   take   a   general   physical 

lamination. 

'  Scholastic  Requlrennents 

L.  For  regular  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  a  student  must  be  a 
graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  preparatory  school  with  16 
units  with  a  grade  average  of  C.  At  least  thirteen  units  should  be  in 
the  fields  of  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  history,  and  the 
social  and  natural  sciences. 

I.  A  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  who  does  not  meet  all  of 
the  specific  requirements  for  regular  admission  may  be  admitted  by 
the  admissions  committee  provided  he  has  an  average  of  C  on  his 
high  school  transcript.  His  academic  load  shall  be  subject  to 
supervision. 

3.  A  student  who  has  served  in  the  armed  services  may  present  a  high 
school  equivalency  diploma  for  admission.  A  mature  student  will  be 
admitted  on  any  state  high  school  equivalency  diploma.  He  may  be 
admitted  by  the  Admissions  Committee  subject  to  academic 
supervision. 

Preliminary  Entrance  Requirements  for  Freshmen 
High  school  graduates  applying  for  admission  to  Union  must  secure  an 

ntrance  certificate  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 
Before  this  certificate  can  be  granted  the  applicant  must  file  the  follow- 

ig  information  in  the  Ofiice  of  the  Dean: 

1.  A  transcript  of  his  high  school  work. 

2.  A  recommendation  of  the  applicant  from  his  principal**  or 
sup>erintendent. 

3.  A  medical  record. 

4.  A  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  pastor. 

5.  A  copy  of  A.C.T.  scores. 

6.  Personal  Data  Sheet. 


♦Except  in  cases  of  refusal  by  members  of  Southern  Association  of  High  Schools, 
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Students  Transferring  from  Another  College 
Before   enrolling   in   Union    University    a    student    transferring   fro 
another  college  must: 

1.  Satisfy  the  scholastic  regulations  as  demanded  of  freshmen  enteri: 
Union,  including  transfer  of  A.C.T.  scores  or  arrange  to  take  tl 
test  during  the  first  semester  at  Union. 

2.  Present  transcript  of  credits  from  all  other  institutions  of  high 
learning  which  he  has  attended. 

3.  Be  eligible  for  re-admission  to  institution  last  attended. 

Credits  will  be  accepted  from  other  recognized  liberal  arts  colleges  ar 
universities  if  the  work  transferred  is  not  too  highly  specialized  and  para 
lels  satisfactorily  the  courses  offered  by  Union.  Credits  for  grades  low 
than  C  will  be  accepted,  provided  the  average  of  the  work  transferred 
G  or  above.  In  the  event  that  the  average  of  transferred  work  is  lowi 
than  C,  grades  below  C  will  be  deleted  accordingly. 

Students  transferring  to  Union  University  from  another  institutic 
where  they  have  an  academic  probationary  status,  will  be  placed  on  pn 
bation  for  one  semester,  if  admitted. 

Not  more  than  66  semester  hours  will  be  accepted  from  a  junior  colleg 

Correspondence  and/or  Extension 
A  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  of  extension  work  and/or  corre: 

pondence  work  will  be  accepted  from  other  institutions. 

Correspondence  or  extension  credit  will  not  satisfy  the  prescribed  course 

for  graduation  as  stated  in  the  catalog  for  the  various  degrees  offered  b 

the  college. 

Students  may  not  enroll  for  residence  credit  and  extension  or  corres! 

pondence  credit  simultaneously  without  the  consent  of  the  dean,  divisio: 

chairman,  and  department  head  involved. 

Veterans 

The  following  is  necessary  before  a  veteran  can  be  enrolled  in  Unioi 
University : 

1.  Veteran  enrolling  for  the  first  time  under  G.  I.  benefit  should 
file  a  request  for  training  at  the  local  regional  office  (near  hi; 
home  or  the  one  in  Jackson,  located  at  the  Walton  Hotel  or 
Main  Street).  This  request  is  sent  to  Nashville  V.  A,  Regiona 
Office  which  authorizes  the  school  to  enroll  the  Veteran.  A. 
Veteran  cannot  be  completely  enrolled  until  this  is  received 
Authorization  is  required  only  once. 
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2.  If  a  veteran  has  been  enrolled  in  another  institution  the  veteran 
and  the  institution  last  attended  must  complete  a  Request  for 
Transfer  of  Place  of  Training.  A  card  to  the  V.  A.  Office  in  region 
of  last  place  of  training  requesting  that  records  be  sent  to  V.  A. 
Regional  Office,  Nashville,  Tennessee  is  of  benefit. 

|LOurs:    (Inclusive) 
I  14-18    Full  Load 
10-13     ^     Load 
I    7-9       J/a     Load 
'     6-1       Less  than  Yz  load;  benefits  are  based  on  tuition  and  fees. 

ienef  its :     Monthly 

■  Single  (Full  Load)  $110.00 

Married  (Full  Load)  135.00 

Dependents    (Full  Load)  160.00 

Registration 
.   See  University  calendar  for  registration  dates. 

A  student  may  not  receive  credit  for  a  course  for  which  he  is  not 
Droperly  registered. 

A  student  may  register  for  a  maximum  of  12  semester  hours  on  a  three 
lay  schedule. 

Dormitory  students  must  carry  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  except 
ipon  advice  of  the  college  physician  or  by  consent  of  the  dean. 
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Expenses 
The  regular  school  year  is  composed  of  two  semesters. 

The  registration  of  a  student  signifies  an  agreement  by  him  and  hj 
parents  to  fulfill  the  related  financial  obligations  to  the  end  of  i\\ 
semester  in  which  the  student  is  registered. 


Expenses  Are  Due  and  Payable  As  Follows: 
Plan  Number  1 — Semester  in  advance. 
Plan  Number  2 — One-third  upon  registration. 

One-third  by  November  10   (First  Semester),  Marc, 

15    (Second  Semester). 
Balance  due  by  January  10  (First  Semester),  May  1. 
(Second  Semester).  \ 

A  penalty  of  $5.00  will  be  added  to  those  accounts  having  a  balanor 
due  after  January  10  and  May  15.  Students  having  unpaid  bills  at  th.,; 
semester's  end  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  until  satisfactori 
settlements  have  been  made.  This  rule  will  be  adhered  to  strictly.  Satis" 
factory  arrangements  to  be  made  with  the  bursar  for  Plan  2  as  a  specia: 
courtesy  to  the  student. 

Tuition 

Tuition  charges  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  hours  carried  by  the 
student  as  follows: 

^^"''^  Per  Semester 


1 


.$  22.50 


1    45.00                ' 

^    67.50 

t    87.00 

2     106.50 

5    126.00 

i.    144.50 

°    • 163.00 

.^    181.50 

;V    200.00 

]l  ,;•••;; 212.50 

n        1^            r"  ^^   225.00 

(Jver  16 — per  hour 15  00 

Matriculation  Fees 

nf  l^^n""*'  T""'""^  ^""^  ^'^^  ^"'^'^  (inclusive)  will  be  charged  a  matriculation  fee 
ot  ^.^.50  per  hour  per  semester. 

Students  enrolling  for   11   hours  will  be  charged  a  matriculation  fee  of  $30.00 
per  semester. 
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CONDENSED  TABLE  OF  EXPENSES— 1963-64 
i  I  There  are  many  variations  in  expenses  due  to  varying  needs  and  de- 
ands  of  individual  students.   The  following  CONDENSED  STATE- 
TENT  OF  EXPENSES  is  meant  to  provide  as  fair  a  guide  as  possible 
•r  the  average  situation. 

DAY  STUDENTS    (non-boarding) 

1.  Tuition  (12  to  16  sem.  Hrs.) 
per  semester c})^2o.UU 

2.  Laboratory  fee — Science  courses  only — minimum  per  semester.  ...        7.50 

3.  Lyceum  fee — per  semester    ^-^^ 

4.  Matriculation  and  activities  fee    35.00 

5.  Breakage  deposit — Science  courses — 
payable  once  and  refundable*    10.00 

6.  Post  Office  Box    ^-^Q 

7.  Total  for  DAY  STUDENTS— minimum  charge  excluding 
books**  per  semester "-"Q-^Q 

8.  GRAND  TOTAL— DAY  STUDENTS— minimum— 
(Science  fees  included)    $550.00 

BOARDING  STUDENTS 

1.  Room  Rent — minimum — per  semester   $  60.00 

2.  Cafeteria  Tickets  (Morrison's  Cafeteria  Plan)  per  semester***  .  .  .    180.00 
(State  Sales  Tax  Extra)    (Replacement  of  lost  tickets  $   .25) 

3.  Medical  fee — per   semester    ' -^^ 

4.  Other  expenses  same  as  DAY  STUDENTS,  Item  7 280.00 

5.  Total  BOARDING  STUDENTS — Minimum — per  semester    527.50 

6.  GRAND  TOTAL  FOR  YEAR— minimum $1045.00 

ROOM  RESERVATION  FEE    (applied  to  account)    25.00 

Graduation  Fees 

Diploma    $10.00 

Cap  and  Gown  (minimum  fee) 4.00 

Graduate  Record  Examination  (seniors) 6.00 

National  Teacher  Examination  (seniors) — actual  cost 11.00 


*A11  dormitory  residents  are  required  to  make  this  deposit,  whether  or  not  they 
are  enrolled  for  any    Science  courses. 
**Books— Estimated  cost  per  semester  $35.00  to  $45.00  (New  Books). 
***No  individual  meal  ticket  will  be  redeemed  by  the  Business  Office  except  in 
cases  of  withdrawal  from  school,  or  the  equivalent. 
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Room  Rent^^'^ 
(Each  person  per  semester) 

Men's  Dormitories: 

Ellis  Dorm:  All  Rooms $90.00 

Adams  Annex:  All  rooms 50.00 

Adams  Hall:   All  rooms   75.00 

Women's  Dormitories: 

W.  F.  Jones  Hall:  All  rooms 90.00 

Crook  Hall :      One-window  room    60.00 

Two-window  room    65.00 

Three-window  room 67.50 

Four-window  room 70.00 

Lovelace  Hall:      Corner  rooms    70.00 

All  other  rooms    60.00 


Laboratory  Fees 

A  laboratory  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  consumed  is  charge 
each  student  who  pursues  a  laboratory  course. 

Art  Per  Semester 

Art  213 $  7.00 

Art  214  12.00 

All  other  courses,  each 3.00 

Art  Locker  rental  fee 50 

Biology 

Courses  213,  314,  413,  each $10.00 

All  other  courses,  each 7.50 

Chemistry                   -^ 
All   chemistry   courses $10.00 


***When  a  student  accepts  residence  in  a  dormitory,  it  is  assumed  that  he  will 
reside  there  throughout  the  year,  unless  he  withdraws  from  school  or  to  com-'j 
mute  from  his  home,  therefore  a  student  who  moves  from  a  residence  hall  at 
mid-year  will  be  required  to  pay  50%  room  rent  penalty,  unless  he  presents 
permission  in  writing  from  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Women,  to  the  business  office. 
People  who  live  alone  at  their  own  request  must  pay  50%  additional  roomn 
rent,  except  when  assigned  to  single  rooms. 
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Business  Administration 

All  Accounting  Courses $  5.00 

Economics  415   7.50 

Educatio7i 

Courses  411,  413    ($5.00  per  sem.  hr.)    $20.00 

Courses  412,  414   ($5.00  per  sem.  hr.)    10.00 

Course  319  2.00 

Engineering 
Course   114  $  5.00 

Physical  Education 

Courses  113,  213,  313,  318,  413 $  3.50 

Bowling 12.00 

Physics 
Courses  111,  112,  211,  212,  319,  320 $  7.50 

Secretarial  Science 

Courses  111,   112,  211,  212    $  6.00 

Course    413    3.00 

Course    214    10.00 

Class  Fees 

By  vote  of  the  student  body  at  the  suggestion  of  the  student  council 

regular  students  will  pay  $1.00  per  semester  as  class  dues  for  individual 

lass  activities.  Collections  will  be  made  through  the  business  office  and 

deposited  in  the  names  of  the  respective  classes.  All  withdrawals  must  be 

approved  jointly  by  the  classes  and  the  bursar. 

Late  Entrance  Fees 
A  late  entrance  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  those  not  completing  their 
enrollment   through   the   bursar's   office   by   the   date   specified    in   the 
calendar. 

Contingent  Fees 
Each  student  living  on  the  campus,  and  those  enrolling  in  physics, 
biology,  or  chemistry,  makes  a  contingent  deposit  of  $10  to  cover  breakage 
or  damage  for  which  he  may  be  held  responsible.  The  whole  or  any 
unexpended  part  of  the  contingent  deposit  will  be  refunded  when  the 
student  graduates  or  definitely  withdraws  from  the  University  without 
graduating,  provided  the  student  has  not  previously  left  the  University 
without  permission.  From  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  require,  demand 
will  be  made  for  restoration  of  the  contingent  deposit  to  the  original 
amount,  in  the  event  damage  charges  have  reduced  the  deposit.  This 
deposit  covers  laboratory  breakage,  key  deposit,  and  any  other  miscclla- 
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neous  items  for  which  special  payment  may  be  due  from  the  individu' 
student. 

Summer   School 
Charges  for  summer  school  are  based  on  the  same  rate  as  per  tl 
regular  school  tenn.  See  pages  42-46. 

Refunds 

1.  A.  Matriculation   fees   are  never  refunded. 

B.  A  fee  of  $25.00  is  charged  for  room  reservation  in  residence  hall 
In  case  of  cancellation  of  reservation,  $12.50  will  be  refunded 
official  notification  is  received  by  August  1. 

C.  Students  not  currently  enrolled  who  make  reservation  for  th 
second  semester  will  be  granted  a  refund  of  $12.50  if  notice  c 
cancellation  is  received  by  January  1 . 

2.  If  a  student  withdraws  during  the  period  of  registration,  he  will  b 
refunded  all  charges  except  matriculation  and  room  reservation  fee: 
and  meals  consumed. 

3.  A  student  withdrawing  after  the  registration  period,  and  up  to  th 
date  for  dropping  withou^  acad'^.m'^.  Denalty,  -^ill  be  re^nded  tuitio] 
and  room  rent  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

4.  Only  in  cases  of  illness  or  its  equivalent,  will  any  refund  be  mad( 
after  the  date  for  dropping  without  penalty,  with  the  exception  o 
meals. 

5.  Students  in  refusing  to  conform  to  the  disciplinary  rules  of  the  schoo 
forfeit  all  claims  for  refunds. 

6.  No  refund  will  be  made  for  reduction  in  number  of  credit  houn 
after  the  date  for  dropping  without  penalty. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  the  above  rules  and  regulations  put  the 
responsibility  upon  the  student.  He  saves  money  and  avoids  misunder- 
standing by  seeing  the  business  manager  or  bursar  immediately. 

Equipment 
All  equipment  such  as  musical  instruments,  athletic  equipment,  micro- 
scopes, etc.,  is  charged  in  the  business  office  direct  to  the  respective 
departments.  Each  student  will  in  turn  be  charged  for  any  equipment 
issued  to  him.  When  it  is  returned  in  good  condition,  he  will  be  given 
credit  accordingly. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  no  equipment  is  to  leave  the  campus, 
unless  in  the  care  of  the  faculty  member  responsible  for  it. 
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Scholarships 

All  Applications  for  Scholarships  Must  be  Processed  Through 
The  President's  Office. 

1 

/.  /.  Hurt  Scholarship  Fund 

jA  scholarship  fund  established  in  1945  by  the  late  President  Emeritus 
)hn  Jeter  Hurt  and  his  sons,  available  to  students  who  satisfy  scholarship 
quirements  to  be  set  up  by  the  donors.  The  scholarship  is  awarded 
Don  application  to  the  President. 

The  Clarence  E.  Pigford  Memorial  Scholarship 

Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Pigford  has  given  to  the  University  the  sum  of 
■3,000.00  to  create  a  perpetual  scholarship  to  be  known  as  the  Clarence 
1.  Pigford  Memorial  Scholarship.  The  annual  returns  from  this  invest- 
aent  constitute  a  scholarship  fund  for  students  who  satisfy  the  require- 
ments set  up  by  the  donor.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  upon  application 
)  the  President. 

I  Spight  Fund 

Through  a  bequest  of  the  late  W.  R.  Spight,  noted  alumnus  of  Union 
Jniversity,  there  has  been  established  an  endowment  fund  amounting  at 
|>resent  to  more  than  $175,000,  the  income  from  which  is  used  to  aid 
ik^orthy  ministerial  students  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Mr.  Spight's 
Vill. 

Addie  McLean  Scholarship,   W.   G.   Guthrie  Scholarship  and 
Gene  Carson  Memorial  Scholarship 

These  three  scholarship  funds  are  set  up  to  provide  assistance  to  worthy 
itudents  who  plan  to  pursue  special  full-time  religious  activities.  Grants 
ire  made  according  to  the  discretion  of  college  authorities. 

H.  E.  Waiters  Memorial  Scholarship 
Mrs.  Ethel  R.  Watters,  alumna  of  Union  University,  has  established  a 
:und  of  $1,000  to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  trust  fund  in  memory  of  her 
iate  husband,  Dr.  H.  E.  Watters,  who  served  as  president  of  Union  Uni- 
i^ersity  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  The  income  from  this  fund  will  be 
used  to  aid  students  who  have  volunteered  for  Christian  service  and  who 
can  qualify  as  to  need,  scholarship,  and  personal  character.  Application 
must  be  made  to  the  President  for  this  scholarship. 

47 
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Frank  L.  Wells  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Frank  L.  Wells  scholarship  fund  was  established  in  1961  by  Mi, 
Frank  L.  Wells  and  Mrs.  B.  Rucker  Hays,  the  former  Mary  Eleanor  Well 
in  memory  of  their  husband  and  father,  the  late  Dr.  Frank  L.  Wells,  fo  | 
mer  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Psycholoj! 
at  Union  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  income  from  th; 
scholarship  fund,  amounting  to  $1,000.00  principal  amount,  is  to  be  use 
to  assist  Christian  students  who  are  teachers  or  who  are  preparing  1 
teach;  who  need  financial  assistance;  and  whose  applications  have  beet 
approved  by  the  President.  ,  I 

\ 
Competitive  Academic  Scholarships 

Union  University  conducts  competitive  examinations  for  high  schoo 
seniors  throughout  West  Tennessee  in  the  fields  of  general  ability,  reac 
ing,  and  English,  and  offers  to  twenty  people  who  can  qualify,  scholarship 
amounting  to  $900.00  each  for  the  four  years  of  college  work.  Thes 
scholarships  are  divided  into  grants  of  $225.00  for  each  year  on  conditio:  J 
that  an  academic  standing  of  2.0  is  maintained. 

Students  who  have  completed  two  years  work  at  Union  University  an«" 
have  attained  an  academic  average  of  2.5  or  above  are  eligible  to  be  a 
warded  a  competitive  academic  scholarship  of  $225.00  per  year  for  th 
remaining  years  in  Union  upon  maintenance  of  a  2.0  standing.  A  junio 
college  graduate  upon  completion  of  one  year  in  Union  University  witl 
an  academic  standing  of  2.5  or  above  will  be  eligible  for  this  academi* 
scholarship,  and  must  meet  the  same  requirements.  Applications  must  b 
made  in  writing  to  the  dean. 

Honor  Graduate  Scholarships* 

First  and  second  honor  graduates  of  high  schools  are  awarded  scholar 
ships  of  $900.00  and  $800.00  respectively  distributed  as  follows: 

First  honor:  $187.50  per  year  for  the  first  two  years  and  $262.50  pei 
year  for  the  remaining  two  years. 

Second  honor:  $160.00  per  year  for  the  first  two  years  and  $240.0C 
per  year  for  the  remaining  two  years. 

An  academic  standing  of  2.0  must  be  maintained. 


No  student  may  receive  both  the  competitive  and  the  honor  graduate  scholarships 
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Music  Scholarships 

A  limited  number  of  music  scholarships  are  granted  to  students  to 
iy  half  or  all  the  fees  for  private  music  study.  Such  scholarships  are 
'•anted  after  proper  application  to  the  music  department  and  after  audi- 
bn  on  a  specified  date. 

The  Mary  Northington  Scholarship 

In  Marchj  1954,  the  Woman's  Missionary  Union  of  Tennessee  estab- 
ihed  a  scholarship  fund  in  honor  of  Miss  Mary  Northington  to  be 
pesented  by  a  \V.  M.  U.  college  scholarship  committee  to  a  young  woman, 
jhe  scholarship,  in  the  amount  of  $400.00,  is  awarded  according  to 
salifications  outlined  by  the  Woman's  Missionary  Union.  Application 
j  made  to  the  President  of  the  college  for  this  scholarship. 

Sally  Person  Pigford  Music  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  is  given  personally  by  Mrs.  Pigford  to  an  individual 

iilected  jointly  by  her  and  college  authorities.   It  provides  for  two  private 

[jssons  per  week  throughout  the  school  year  to  a  person  who  possesses 

Inusual  talent  in  any  of  the  following  areas:  voice,  organ,  piano,  band 

listruments. 
i 

Exchange  Club  Scholarship 

The  local  Exchange  Club  offers  a  tuition  scholarship  each  year  to  a 
peal  boy  who  possesses  outstanding  qualifications  as  a  student  and  as  a 
itizen.  He  is  given  the  privilege  of  choosing  either  of  the  local  colleges. 
Ixchange  scholarship  students  have  been  on  the  Union  campus  for  a 
lumber  of  consecutive  years.  This  scholarship  is  continued  on  the  basis 
if  satisfactory  academic  standing. 

Judson  M.  Bemis  Scholarship 

I  In  1953  the  Bemis  Brothers  Bag  Company  established  a  tuition  scholar- 
jhip  for  a  graduating  senior  of  the  Southside  High  School  whose 
icademic  and  personal  qualifications  were  satisfactory.  The  scholarship 
s  renewable  in  full  for  one  year  on  the  condition  of  satisfactory  academic 
itanding.  Union  University  cooperates  by  awarding  a  one-half  tuition 
;5cholarship  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  under  similar  conditions. 

Alma  Greer  Scholarship  Trust  Fund 

In  August,  1956,  Mr.  Stanley  Greer  of  Paris,  Tennessee,  deposited  a 
jum  of  money  with  the  Tennessee  Baptist  Foundation  as  a  scholarship 
Fund  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Greer.  The  income  from  this  fund  is 
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designated  for  scholarships  for  worthy  students  of  high  character  aii  p 
intelligence  who  have  financial  needs.  Such  students  are  selected  by  t!^  ^ 
college  authorities. 


Ih 


Aram  Philibosian  Music  Scholarship 
A  full,  applied  music  scholarship  for  one  year  for  a  qualified,  giftei|  ^ 
brass  instrumental  major.  Instrument  to  be  specified  and  approved  anj  ji 
nually  by  instrumental  department.  Audition  will  be  required  and  selei^  f 
tion  will  be  based  on  academic  scholarship,  musical  talent,  interest,  am 
recommendations  by  former  teachers.  Renewable  annually. 


Mathematics  Scholarship 
Union  University 

Union  University  offers  a  scholarship  of  $400  to  winners  in  Regionn 
and  State-wide  competition  in  Comprehensive  Mathematics  Examinationr 
as  follows:  i 

(a)  $100  to  Freshmen  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  Unioc 
University,  who  are  among  the  top  ten  finalists  in  the  state ' 
wide  comprehensive  examinations,  or  who  are  first,  second  c 
third  place  wirmers  in  the  comprehensive  regional  examination; 

(b)  Renewable  for  $100  in  the  sophomore  year  upon  continue' 
pursuit  of  mathematics  and  satisfactory  performance  in  a 
subjects. 

(c)  Renewable  for  $100  each  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  upoi 
the  selection  of  mathematics  as  a  minor  or  a  major  subjec 
field,  and  upon  satisfactory  performance  in  all  subjects. 

Official  certificate,  signed  by  the  proper  authorities,  must  be  presented;' 

Science  Fair  Scholarship 
Scholarships  in  the  amount  of  $150.00  each  will  be  given  to  student 
entering  Union  University  who  have  been  judged  first  place  winners  ii 
Science  Fairs  held  in  Jackson,  Tennessee  and  Shelby  County.  Thes< 
scholarships  are  continued  on  condition  that  an  academic  standing  o 
2.0  is  maintained. 

The  Algee-Auston  Scholarship  Fund 
The  Algee-Auston  Scholarship  Fund  of  three  hundred  dollars,  giver 
annually,  was  established  in  1957  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelton  Auston  o: 
Ridgely,  Tennessee,  in  memory  of  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Algee 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Auston.  This  scholarship  is  for  the  purpose  oi 
assisting  two  outstanding  students  from  the  Sophomore,  the  Junior  or  the 
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Snior  class,  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  each  to  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Recom- 
mendations from  the  donors  have  preference. 

The  Geneva  Stone  Forrester  Scholarship  Fund 
The  Geneva  Stone  Forrester  Scholarship  Fund  was  contributed  by  her 

-  ^ughter,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Williams,  her  son,  Eugene  S.  Forrester,  and  friends 
k  the  purpose  of  assisting  worthy  girls  who  are  preparing  for  the  pro- 

■  fssion  of  nursing  and  who  have  need  of  financial  assistance. 

The  Madison-Chester  Association  W.  M.  U,  Scholarship 
'  I  The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Madison-Chester  Association  con- 
ibutes  a  fund  annually  as  a  scholarship  for  students  of  good  academic 
landing  who  are  particularly  interested  in  some  form  of  religious  service. 

-  iecipients  are  to  be  selected  jointly  by  the  Union  Scholarship  Committee 
•  hd  the  officers  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society. 

Preston  Ramsey  Scholarship  Fund 
This  fund  was  created  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Preston  L.  Ramsey, 
jlumnus  and  former  trustee  of  Union  University,  who  served  churches 
1  West  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  throughout  his  many  years  of  ministry. 
'he  fund  was  provided  by  Mrs.  Ramsey  and  friends  of  the  family. 

Class  of  1962  Scholarship  Fund 
This  fund  was  donated  to  the  college  by  the  graduating  class  of  1962, 
i)  be  used  for  providing  an  award  annually  to  the  graduating  senior  who 
ad  attended  Union  University  four  years  and  who  had  attained  the 
ighest  scholastic  average. 

The  Delay  Missionary  Scholarship 
A  fund  in  the  amount  of  $500.00  provided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
^eLay  of  Nashville,  who  for  several  years  were  associated  with  Union 
|Jniversity.  The  money  is  to  be  used  as  scholarships  for  young  women 
vho  have  surrendered  to  the  call  for  service  as  missionaries.  The  con- 
iderations  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  and 
Jie  President  of  the  college. 

Loan  Funds 

Walter  Gray  Fund 
In  August,  1918,  Mrs.  Sallie  Patrick  established  a  student  loan  fund 
in  memory  of  her  deceased  son,  Walter  Gray.  Subsequently,  additional 
gifts  have  increased  the  fund  to  $2,000.00, 
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Betty  Sevier  White  Memorial  Fund 

The  Betty  Sevier  White  Memorial  Fund  was  established  in  Januai 
1919,  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Henry  White,  and  son,  Henry  White,  J 
of  Jackson,  Tennessee.  The  establishment  of  this  fund  is  a  worthy  tribud 
to  one  who  had  been  active  in  her  church  life  and  shared  a  great  interei 
in  young  people. 

Lanier  Fund 

In  September,  1920,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lanier  established  a  fund  of  $1,500.C 
in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Lanier,  and  hi 
daughter,  Ruble  Marie.  The  fund,  to  which  additions  have  been  mad 
is  used  to  assist  worthy  students. 

W.  H.  Nichols  Fund 

In  April,  1921,  Mr.  W.  H.  Nichols  established  a  fund  to  be  loaned  t 
young  ladies  studyiner  for  missionary  work. 

L.  /.  Brooks  Fund 

In  May,  1921,  Dr.  L.  J.  Brooks,  an  alumnus  of  West  Tennessee  Colleg 
(now  Union  University),  established  a  fund  of  $1,060.00  in  gratefi 
recognition  of  his  interest  in  his  Alma  Mater  and  in  young  people  wh 
need  assistance  in  obtaining  a  college  education. 


Ministerial  Loan  Fund 

A  fund  provided  in  recent  years  by  the  Baptist  State  Executive  Boan 
to  be  loaned  to  young  ministers. 

Class  of  1922-23 

The  Class  of  1922  established  a  fund  of  $1,000.00  as  a  class  memorial 
The  Class  of  1923  added  $570.00  to  this  amount  to  be  used  for  scholarship 
purposes  for  worthy  students. 

Senior   Class  Fund 

Established  by  the  graduating  class  of  1959-60,  for  the  purpose  oi 
assisting  worthy  seniors  who  qualify  according  to  the  general  regulations 
governing  loan  funds. 
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H.   C.  Sanders  Fund 

\  Because  of  his  deep  interest  in  Christian  Education,  Dr.  H.  C.  Sanders 
i  up  a  loan  fund  for  worthy  young  men  and  womenj  which  now  amounts 
|>  $1,392.00. 

The  Crump  Fund 

Mrs.  "W.  O.  Crump,  being  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  loan  funds 
pr  rendering  great  sendee  to  worthy  young  people,  established  a.  fimd 
f  $200. 

Mrs.  Alice  Sturgis  Austo7i  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  was  given  to  the  college  by  Miss  Lara  Kendall  in  memory 
f  her  mother,  Mrs.  Alice  Sturgis  Auston,  to  be  used  to  aid  young  women 
Q  securing  a  Christian  education. 

Hall-Moody — /.  N.  Penick  Loan  Fund 

The  trustees  of  Hall-Moody  Junior  College  have  transferred  to  Union 
Jniversity  the  loan  funds  of  that  college,  amounting  to  more  than  $3,500, 
liis  fund  to  bear  the  name  indicated.  This  fund  is  represented  at  present 
ilmost  entirely  by  notes  of  students  to  whom  it  has  been  loaned.  It  will 
jecome  available  for  students  in  Union  as  the  notes  are  paid. 

The  Henry  M.  and  Lena  Myer  Kahn  Loan  Fund 

The  Henr)'  M.  and  Lena  Myer  Kahn  loan  fund  of  $1,000  was  estab- 
lished in  September,  1952,  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Abe  Waldauer, 
attorney  of  iVlemphis,  who  is  a  trustee  of  the  Kahn  estate. 

Jarman  Loan  Fund 

In  affectionate  memory^  of  Reverend  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Jannan  and 
because  of  their  interest  in  missionary  students,  Mr.  Lawson  Hughes 
established  a  student  loan  fund  of  S500  in  1952  to  be  kno\\Ti  as  The 
Jarman  Loan  Fund. 

Samuel  Williams  Meek  Loan  Fund 

In  memory  of  Samuel  "Williams  Meek,  a  loan  for  wortliy  students  was 
established  by  his  son  Samuel  ^V.  Jvleek. 
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Norris   Gilliam   Loan   Fund 


The  Norris  Gilliam  Loan  Fund  was  established  in  1957  by  Mrs.  Mait 
B.  Gilliam  and  her  sons,  Norris  Jr.,  and  Bobby  Joe,  in  memory  of  then! 
late  husband  and  father,  Norris  Gilliam,  alumnus  and  fornier  member 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Union  University.  The  fund  is  used  for  ma 
students  who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  full  time  Christian  servic 
Many  friends  have  added  contributions  to  this  fund. 

/.  Earl  Seaton  Loan  Fund 

In  April,  1956,  Mrs.  Earl  Seaton  established  a  Student  Loan  Fund  i 
memory  of  her  husband,  J.  Earl  Seaton.  Additions  to  this  fund  have  bee 
made.  The  fund  will  be  used  to  assist  worthy  students. 


Pilot  Club  of  Jackson  Nurses  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  was  created  by  the  local  Pilot  Club,  International,  a  classifiee 
woman's  civic  club,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  young  women  who  ar 
pursuing  the  nursing  program,  with  stipulations  as  follows :  ( 1 )  that  thl 
loan  be  made  available  to  second-year  students  in  the  program ;  ( 2 )  max\ 
mum  of  $200.00  to  any  one  student;  (3)  the  loan  to  be  repaid  followin 
graduation  and  bearing  3%  interest  from  that  date;  (4)  only  studeni 
whose  homes  are  in  the  Jackson-Madison  County  area  will  be  eligible 

The  Claudia  Proctor  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  was  created  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Proctor  of  Collierville 
Tennessee,  in  memory  of  their  deceased  daughter,  Claudia,  whose  higl 
purpose  had  been  to  attend  Union  University,  It  is  to  be  awarded  pri 
marily  to  4-H  boys  and  girls  and  secondarily  to  anyone  in  need.  It  i 
further  stipulated  that  if  a  branch  of  Union  should  be  established  ii 
Memphis  or  Shelby  County,  the  fund  is  to  be  transferred  to  that  unit. 

Mae  Lyon  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  was  created  by  Miss  Mae  Lyon  in  memory  of  her  deceasec 
sister,  Mrs.  Murdock.  It  is  to  be  used  for  assisting  worthy  young  womer 
whose  academic  records  are  creditable  and  who  have  financial  needs. 

Altrusa  Nursing  Scholarship  Fund 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  each  year  to  a  nursing  student  selectee 
on  the  basis  of  character,  aptitude,  and  scholarship. 
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Consolidated  West  Tennessee  Medical  Assistance  Loan  Fund 

■  This  is  for  nurses  only,  who  are  in  their  second  year.  It  is  restricted 
'0  residents  of  ^Vest  Tennessee.  There  is  a  $500.00  limit  per  student  per 
chool  year. 

Medical  Staff  of  Jackson-Madison  County  General  Hospital 
Nursing  Loan  Fund 

This  loan  fund  is  made  available  by  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Jackson- 
'Vladison  County  General  Hospital,  Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Medical  Staff,  Union  Universit>'  administers  the  loan.  Loans 
[from  this  fund   are   available   only  to  nursing  students  in  their  second 
l^ear.  The  maximum  loan  to  any  one  student  shall  not  exceed  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($500.00).  Interest  on  the  loan  shall  begin  on  tlie  date  of 
[graduation  at  the  rate  of  three  percent   (3%)    per  annum.  Repa^-ment 
'  bf  the  loan  may  extend  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  ( 2 )  years  from 
^fdate  of  graduation.  The  first  payment  will  be  due  within  ninety   (90) 

-  fdays  after  date  of  graduation.  A  student  receiving  a  loan  from  this  fund 

-  must  be  willing  to  sign  the  specified  agreement. 

i 

Gurley  -  Chrysler  Loan  Fund 

This  loan  fund  was  established  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Gurley,  Class  of  1927, 
and  Chn-sler  Corporadon  with  matching  funds.  It  is  a  loan  fund  for 
science  majors.  Decision  as  to  qualifying  and  deserving  students  should 
be  made  by  the  heads  of  the  science  departments.  Basis  is  character  of 
individual  student  and  scholarship. 

Other  Funds 

The  following  loan  funds  have  been  established  in  the  names  of  the 
donors  to  be  awarded  to  worthy  students  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  authorities  of  the  college:  Alexander  Loan  Fund,  The  Burnley  Loan 
Fund,  Savasre  [Memorial  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Roy  McCollum  Loan  Fund. 

Certain  Sunday  school  classes  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Jackson,  the 
Men's  Sunday  school  class  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Clarksville,  the 
West  Jackson  Baptist  Church,  and  die  W.M.U.  of  the  Central  Association 
have  given  funds  which  have  made  it  possible  for  .several  students  to  re- 
main in  school.  The  late  Miss  Mabel  Edenton  estahllslied  a  fund  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  The  Alma  Fulghum  Appleton  Loan  Fund  for  teachers 
was  established  by  H.  B.  Appleton. 
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A  number  of  churches  have  provided  scholarship  funds,  some  of  whicl 
are  restricted  for  students  from  their  respective  congregations  and  other 
are  unrestricted. 

Still  other  funds  established  by  individuals  and  organizations  are:  Cox 
Ministerial,  Crook,  Chi  Omega,  Guy  C.  Hall,  Metz,  Missionary  Girls 
Hattie  Mackey,  R.  K.  Bennett,  Crockett  Loan  Fund  for  Girls,  the  Lydi; 
Circle  Loan  Fund,  and  other  friends  whose  names  were  withheld  by  re 
quest. 


II 


Regulations  Governing  Loans  'i 

The  above  funds,  except  those  designated  otherwise,  are  loaned  undex 
the  following  regulations:  First,  funds  are  available  to  students  who  havw 
demonstrated  their  real  worth  in  college.  Class  records  and  deportment 
in  general  are  considered.  Second,  six  per  cent  interest  is  charged.  Third 
at  present,  due  to  the  limited  amount  at  our  disposal,  we  must  limii; 
the  amount  loaned  to  any  student  to  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  yean 
depending  on  need.  Fourth,  students  who  do  not  have  insurance  pro-] 
tection  or  property  must  offer  approved  security.  Fifth,  the  signature  oi' 
parent  or  guardian  is  requested  for  students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program  Available  For: 

1.  "Students  with  a  superior  academic  background  who  express  a  desire 
to  teach  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools"; 

2.  "Students  whose  academic  background  indicates  a  superior  capacity 
or  preparation  in  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  or  a  modern 
foreign  language." 

Student  Empioyment 

The  college  and  community  offer  opportunities  for  part-time  employ- 
ment to  more  than  one-third  of  the  student  body.  Individual  earnings 
range  from  a  few  dollars  to  a  few  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  kind 
of  work  done.  The  president  of  the  college  assigns  workships  on  the  college 
campus. 
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Guidance  and   Counselling 
Academic  Regulations 


Academic  Requirements 


Courses  of   Instruction 


The  purpose  of  liberal  education  is  the  development  of  understand 
ing,  the  cultivation  of  insight,  and  the  guidance  of  action  so  as  to  fit  th\ 
student  for  living  in;  adjusting  himself  to;  and  becoming  effectual  towan 
changes  for  betterment  in  a  contemporary  world.  Freedom  and  daring  t 
thought  are  central  in  the  whole  process  of  liberal  education. 

W.  F.  Jones 


GUIDANCE   AND    COUNSELLING 

Guidance  And  Testing  Service 
♦uiDANCE  and  counselling  have  constituted  an  integral  and  important 
ace  in  the  program  of  every  good  teacher  since  the  beginning  of  the  art. 
nly  recently,  however,  has  this  area  of  work  become   an  organized 
ifocedure  in  our  educational  system. 

Guidance   at   Union  University   consists  of   a  program   of   activities 
ealing  with  all  areas  of  student  life  in  which  the  assistance  of  mature 
ersons  might  be  beneficial.  A  program  of  testing  for  freshmen,  includes 
sts  of  general  mental  ability,  English,  mathematics,  and  reading.  On  the 
asis  of  these  tests,  students  are  classified  according  to  their  needs,  and 
^medial  work  in  reading  and  English  is  offered.  This  service  further  pro- 
ides  for  laboratory  experience  in  reading  on  a  developmental  basis,  which 
|(  open  to  all  students.  Available  also  in  the  testing  laboratory  are  aptitude, 
ichievement,  general  ability  and  various  physical  tests.  Courses  in  psy- 
chological adjustment  and  orientation  are  offered,  and  a  carefully  planned 
♦rogram    of    counselling    with    reference    to    problems    of    a    personal, 
ducational  and  vocational  nature  is  carried  out. 

I  A  director  of  guidance  co-ordinates  the  work,  but  all  teachers  and 
itaff  members  are  held  responsible  for  guidance  whenever  and  wherever 
it  is  needed.  Care  is  exercised  to  encourage  and  lead  students  to  accept 
iheir  responsibilities  in  the  adjustment  and  solution  of  their  own  particular 
problems. 

Union  University  is  authorized  to  administer  the  General  Education 
Development  tests  to  veterans  and  other  adults  21  years  of  age  or  older. 
!    All  students  who  have  not  been  enrolled  previously  in  Union  University 
are  required  to  complete  a  battery  of  prescribed  tests  as  follows: 
I        (a)   Freshmen  at  admission  or  on  dates  specified  by  the  dean. 
!         (b)   Transfers  during  first  semester  as  prescribed  by  the  dean. 

Pre-Professlonal  and  Professional  Curricula 
Liberal  Arts-Professional  Degrees 
Students  who  complete  the  pre -professional  requirements,  the  pre- 
scribed work  for  degree  including  major  and  minor  requirements  and  three 
years  residence  acceptable  to  Union  University  before  entering  a  school  of 
medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry,  medical  technology,  engineering,  or  law 
may  receive  the  Bachelor  Degree  upon  completing  one  year  in  an  ap- 
proved professional  school.  Union  University  in  cooperation  with  the 
Baptist  Memorial  Hospital  offers  a  four-year  course  leading  to  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree  in  Medical  Technology  to  be  awarded  by  Union  Uni- 
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versity.  The  fourth  year  of  this  work  is  taken  at  the  Baptist  Memorii 
Hospital.  All  work  toward  the  arts-professional  degree  must  be  certify 
to  Union  University  by  April  1  preceding  the  commencement  and  a 
plication  for  graduation  filed  with  the  registrar's  office  by  October  1 
preceding. 

Pre-Legal  Course 

The    pre-legal    course    at    Union    University    is    designed    to    me 

the    requirements    of    most    law    schools    in    Tennessee    and    adjoiniiil! 

states.  In  the  event  a  change  of  plans  or  decision  warrants  continuei| 

college  work  over  an  extended  period,  the  course  follows  the  general  plati! 

of  work  leading  to  a  degree. 

■  '       Semester  Hou^ 

English  111,  112,  211,  212 12 

History  211,  212 6 

Political  Science,  Sociology  or  Economics 6 

Psychology  214 2 

Mathematics  or  Lab   Science 8 

Language  14" 

Art,  Drama  or  Music  Appreciation 4 

Accounting  211,  212 8 

Speech  213 3 

Physical  Education 2 

Religion  6 

Electives  (Major  and  Minor) 25 

96 

Three-Year  Engineering  Course 
By  co-operative  agreement  with  the  University  of  Tennessee  a  studenn 
completing  three  years  as  outlined  below  may  transfer  to  the  College  o" 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

The  following  three-year  program  is  suggested  for  students  at  Unioi 
University  to  be  followed  by  two  years  in  the  College  of  Engineering  at  th(  1 
University  of  Tennessee.*  Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  first  yeai 
of  prescribed  study  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  the  student  will  be 
awarded  the  B.S.  degree  by  Union  University,  and  will  receive  the  B.S, 
in  Engineering  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  upon  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  his  second  year  of  study : 

Freshman  Year  Semester  Houn 

English  111-112 , 6 

Chemistry  111-112 8 

Mathematics  111-112,  114 10 

Art  111 2 

Education  1 11 , 1 

Engineering  Drawing  111-112 4 

History  211  or  212  3 

Physical  Education  111-112 1 


Total 35 


*A  similar  program  may  be  pursued  with  other  recognized  engineering  schools  withi 
the  approval  of  the  Engineering  Coordinator  of  Union  University. 
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Sophomore  Year  Semester  Hours 

English  211-212 6 

Mathematics  211-212 8 

Physics  211-212..... 8 

Engineering  Drawing  211-212 4 

Engineering  Problems  115 2 

Religion    6 

Physical  Education  211-212 1 


Total 35 

Junior  Year  Semester  Hours 

Physics  313-314  (6)  or  Chemistry  311-312  (8) 6  or  8 

Mathematics  313-314-414  9 

Engineering  1 14  2 

Speech   213   3 

Psychology   214 2 

Economics  211-212 6 

Elective  Fine  Arts 2 

Elective  in  Social  Science 2 

General   Electives   4  or  2 


Total    36 

Students  who  wish  to  study  Chemical  Engineering  should  take  a  second 
ear  of  chemistry;  those  who  wish  to  take  Industrial  Engineering  should 
lect  a  year  of  accounting. 

Pre-Medical  Course 

The  University  of  Tennessee  School  of  Medicine  and  Vanderbilt 
Jniversity  require  three  years  of  College  work  for  entrance  into  the  school 
f  medicine.  Medical  schools,  in  general,  emphasize  the  need  for  a  broad 
eep,  cultural  background  in  preparatory  work,  preferably  the  bachelor 
egree,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  subjects  in  the  following  outline. 

Semester  Hours 

Chemistry  111,  112,  311,  312  plus  3  hours  from  211,  212,  411,  412  .  .  19 

Mathematics  111,   112 6 

Biology  111,  112 8 

English  111,  112 6 

French  or  German 14 

Physics  211,  212 8 

Psychology  213  3 

Electives     35 


99 
Pre-Dental  Course  Semester  Hours 

Chemistry  111,  112,  311,  312 16 

Mathematics   111,  112 6 

Biology  111,  112,  213 12 

English  111,  112 6 

Physics  211,  212 8 

Electives  22 

70 
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Pre-Pharmacy  Course  Semester  Ho 

Chemistry  (must  include  qualitative  analysis)   111.  112.  ft 

English  HI,  112 5 

Mathematics  111,  112 a 

Biology  111,   112,  311 ZZZZZZZZZZ'Z'.  11 

Economics    a 

Gen.  Physics,  211,  212 '..."'"*"Z^ZZZZZZZ""Z"ZZ""*Z""r  8 

Electives  , <^ 
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Pre-Medical  Technology 

Biology  111,  112,  213  or  311  and  312 Semester  Ho^. 

Chemistry  111,  112,  211,  311,  312 Jo 

English  111,  112 6 

Mathematics  111,  112 5 

Electives ;;; ':z^^ZZZIIZ:iZZZ^:i^z  or 


96 

Pre-Niirsing  Course 

<^u      -x      <<i    ^-.n.    ^.^    ^.^  Semester  Hon 

Chemistry  111,  112,  311,  312 ir 

Biology  111,  112 8 

Mathematics   111,  112..  a 

English  111,  112,  211,  212 ZZZr. 19 

History  111,211 i 

Political  Science   211 a 

Psychology  213,  214 !! !! l 

Speech  213  !.*!!....!".'.' 3 

*Eiectives .!!!!.!.!!.!..!..... 9 


Total    gg 

NURSING 

Philosophy 

The  program  in  nursing  at  Union  University  functions  within  th 
general  policies,  purposes  and  standards  of  the  college.  j 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  and  the  respect  for  the  individual 
whether  a  student,  patient,  or  other  person  is  the  guiding  philosophy  o 
the  faculty  member  and  student  alike,  as  they  work  together  at  the  bed 
side  of  the  patient. 

Through  the  establishment  of  a  patient-centered  curriculum  with  em 
phasis  on  the  provision  of  individualized  nursing  care  for  persons  with  i 
health  problem,  the  student,  by  use  of  a  problem-solving  approach,  de 
velops  her  intellect  toward  rational  thinking. 

Nursing,  as  a  social  force,  is  a  learned  profession  dedicated  to  service 
for  society.  Therefore,  preparation  for  nursing  is  in  harmony  with  the 
objectives  of  a  Christian  college— as  Union  University. 

sSl^nri'^n  '^°''^^  ^l  ^^l^ct^d  to  include  other  required  courses  for  Bachelor  oi 

the  Hher^f  frf  f  *^^  ^"'^  ""^  *^^  '*"^.'^*  ^^^^^«  t°  complete  the  requirements  for 
the  liberal  arts  degree  prior  to  entering  the  school  of  nursing 
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Principles 

1.  The  curriculum  is  based  on  planned  learning  experiences  organized 
)und  basic  nursing  problems.  This  offers  an  opportunity  to  challenge 
;  student  to  learn  and  to  give  patient-centered  care. 

2.  Such  subject  areas  as  pharmacology,  diet  therapy,  communicable 
leases,  history  of  nursing  and  professional  trends  are  integrated  through- 
t  the'  nursing  courses.  The  content  and  clinical  experience  is  planned 

move  from  the  normal  to  the  abnormal,  and  from  the  simple  to  the 
mplex.  Clincial  experiences  are  carefully  selected  by  the  college  nursing 
:ulty  and  unnecessary  repetitive  experiences  are  eliminated.  Intensive 
ucational  use  of  clinical  experiences  includes  time  for  analysis  of  such 
periences.  All  clinical  periods  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
liege  faculty  who  select,  supervise  and  direct  student  discussions  and 
lalysis  of  the  daily  assignments. 

3.  Careful  selection  of  experiences  which  include  continuous  guidance 
r  the  instructors  at  the  bedside  are  means  of  keeping  clinical  experience 
•ientated  in  direction  of  student  learning  needs.  Focus  is  on  the  quality 
^  learning  rather  than  the  length  of  time  the  student  is  exposed  to  a 
aming  situation. 

4.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  use  her  nursing  knowledge,  under- 
anding  and  skills  in  a  problem-solving  process  so  that  the  student  might 
evelop  a  broad  interpretation  of  nursing  as  a  social  service  provided 
y  a  profession  for  people  with  a  health  problem. 

5.  Upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  program,  the  student  is 
xpected  to  have  the  ability  to  develop  a  plan  of  care  that  provides  the 
ind  of  bedside  nursing  needed  by  the  individual  patient. 

Admissions  Requirements 
Admissions  requirements  are  the  same  in  any  other  program  of  study 
tt  Union  University  except  that  in  addition,  the  interested  student  must 
lave  a  personal  interview  with  the  Director  of  the  Program  before  bemg 
idmitted  to  the  program  in  nursing. 

Transfer  Students 
Since  this  program  is  a  newer  concept  in  the  preparation  of  persons 
^or  bedside  nursing,  transfer  students  are  considered  on  an  mdividual 
basis.  However,  it  is  not  possible  to  complete  the  courses  m  nursmg  m 
less  than  the  time  prescribed. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation  From  the  Program  in  Nursing 

The  program  is  two  school  years  and  one  summer  session  in  leng 
The  student  is  required  to  follow  the  prescribed  pattern  of  study  in 
sequence  as  described  in  the  outline. 

Successful  completion  of  the  program  means  that  the  student  has  si 
cessfully  passed  all  of  the  courses,  academic  and  professional  and  ha: 
total  of  seventy- three  (73)  quality  points. 

Status  of   Graduate   of  Program 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program  in  Nursing,  the  stude 
is  awarded  an  Associate  in  Arts  in  Nursing  by  Union  University. 

Since  this  program  is  approved  by  the  Tennessee  Board  of  Nursii 
the  graduate  is  eligible  to  take  the  State  Board  of  Nursing  Examinatid 
for  license  to  practice  as  a  Registered  Nurse  (R.N.)  in  Tennessee. 

Tuition,   Fees,    and   Special    Costs 

See  section  on  Financial  Information  for  tuition,  fees,  etc.  In  additic 
the  following  special  costs  are  included. 

Insurance  fee   $5  qq  per  year 

Uniform  costs $12.50  first  semester 

$12.50  second  semester 
White  hose 

White  shoes 

Books  an  additional  cost  of 

about  (total)    $35.00— more  than  regular  courses 

Watch  with  a  second  hand 

Bandage  scissors $5  00 

^^e  pin $1.00 

Transportation  to  and  from  the  nursing  laboratory 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  TWO-YEAR  NURSING  PROGRAM 

FIRST  YEAR 

Fall  Semester  c ^      rr 

Semester  Howi 

Chemistry    1 1 1 — General   Chemistry    4 

English   1 1 1 — English   Composition 3 

Home  Economics  113 — Nutrition '. 3 

Nursing    1 1 1 — Fundamentals    of   Nursing    3 

Psychology   213— General   Psychology    3 

TOTAL     ig 
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c  ^^.t„^  Semester  Hours 

ing  Semester 

Biology    112 — General  Biology    

English    112 — English   Composition    

Nursing   112 — Maternal  and   Child   Health    ' 

Psychology  218 — Developmental  Psychology ^ 

TOTAL ^^ 

,  p  Semester  Hours 

st  Summer 

Biology  213 — Bacteriology 

Nursing   113 — Psychiatric  Nursing   ^ 

TOTAL ^^ 


SECOND  YEAR 

„  „         ^  Semester  Hours 

II  Semester 

Biology  311 — Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Nursing  211 — Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 9 

Sociology  2 1 1 — Principles  of  Sociology 

TOTAL ^^ 

„         .  Semester  Hours 

ring  Semester 

Biology  312 — Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Nursing  212 — Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

Religion  1 1 1 — Old  Testament  Survey 

°''  3 

Religion  216— Life  of  Christ   

TOTAL  ^^ 

Teacher  Education 
Union  University  accepts  teacher  education  as  one  of  its^  objectives, 
'he  program  for  teachers  as  outlined  below  is  in  conformity  with  the  new 
sgulations  for  certification  of  teachers  in  Tennessee  adopted  by  the  State 
oard  of  Education,  August  7,  1959. 

Program  for  Teachers 

I 

Elementary  and  High  School 
The  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is  the  same  for  all 
rroups.    The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  differentiated  for 
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teaching  positions  in  elementary  and  high  school  areas.  Students  comp  . 
ing  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  as  outlined  below  will  meet  c  j. 
riculum  requirements  for  the  Teachers  Emergency  Certificate  in  Tenrii. 
see.  Prospective  teachers  must  also  possess  basic  character  and  personal 
qualifications. 

Freshman  Year 

Semester  He 

English  111-2 6 

Natural  Science 8 

♦Mathematics  111,  112,  or  115 6  or 

or 

Foreign  Language 8 

Art  111 2 

Education   1 11 1 

♦♦Physical  Education  111,  112  1 

Religion  111,  112,  or  216,  217 6 

♦♦♦Electives    3 


Total    34 

Sophomore  Year 

Semester  Hot 

English  211,  212 6 

Natural  Science 8 

or 

Foreign  Language 6 

Physical  Education  211,  212 1 

History  211  or  212 3 

Psychology  213,  214 5 

Political  Science  211  or  Social  Science  elective 3 

Health  Education  324  3 

Music  216 2 

Geography  213 2 


Total  31-33 


♦Math  115  and  Foreign  Language  required  for  A.B.  degree. 

♦♦Students  excused  from  required  physical  education  will  elect  other  courses  r 

physical  education. 

♦♦♦For  A.  B.  degree  only. 
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II 

Elementary  Teachers 
Students  who  continue  the  curriculum  for  teachers  through  their  junior 
.d  senior  years  and  complete  the  work  as  outlined  below  will  meet  re- 
irements  for  a  Teachers  Professional  Certificate  in  Tennessee,  grades  1-9. 

A.  All  requirements  for  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree. 

B.  Twenty-one  semester  hours  of  professional  work:  Psychology  313 
and  318;  Education  313,  314,  315,  316,  319,  323  and  411. 

C.  Twenty- six  semester  hours  in  the  subject  matter  fields  listed 
below: 

1.  Language  Arts:  English  216,  Speech  213,  and  Education  322. 

2.  Natural  Science:  Physics  112. 

3.  Humanities:   Art  215,  Music  457. 

4.  Health    and    Physical    Education:    Physical    Education    220; 
Health  Education  326. 

5.  Social  Studies :   Geography  311;  History  315. 

6.  Mathematics:  Mathematics  113. 

D.  The  minor  is  automatically  included  in  this  curriculum. 

Ill 

Secondary  School  Teachers 
Students  who  continue  the  teacher  curriculum  throughout  their  junior 
id  senior  years  and  complete  the  work  as  outlined  below  will  meet  re- 
lirements  for  a  Teachers  Professional  Certificate  in  Tennessee,  in  selected 
ibject  fields,  grades  7-12. 

A.  All  requirements  for  the  A.B.,  B.S.,  or  B.M.  degrees.  A  student 
preparing  to  teach  in  Secondary  School  will  select  a  major  in  the 
area  in  which  he  plans  to  teach. 

B.  Twenty-one  semester  hours  of  professional  work.  Psychology  313 
and  318;  Education  317,  321,  and  413,  plus  two  semester  hours  of 
a  materials  and  methods  course  in  the  subject  matter  field  in  which 
the  student  will  be  certified  or  additional  two  hours  in  practice 
teaching;  also  a  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  four  (4) 
semester  hours  from  Education  316,  319,  323,  or  426. 

C.  Since  the  number  and  distribution  of  semester  hours  required  in 
each  of  the  subjects,  in  which  it  is  desired  to  certificate,  will  vary 
among  the  different  subject  fields,  the  student  will  plan  his  work 
in  consultation  with  his  advisor  and  a  member  of  the  department 
of  education  or  the  dean  or  the  registrar. 

Practice  teaching  (Education  411  and  412,  or  Education  413  and 
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414)  will  be  offered  only  during  the  spring  semester.  Before  a  s  - 
dent  may  enroll  for  practice  teaching  he  must  satisfy  all  the  p  ■ 
requisites  as  listed  with  the  course  description  in  the  departm  t 
of  education  and  psychology  that  relate  to  practice  teaching. 

Teachers  Temporary  Certificate 
1.     Conditions  for  Issuance  of  Certificate. 

a.  The  applicant  must  have  completed  four  semesters  of  colli : 
work  with  not  less  than  60  semester  hours  credit  including  a  mi  • 
mum  of  30  semester  hours  credit  in  general  education. 

b.  The  applicant  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  4  semes  i 
hours  of  professional  education  including  a  group  of  experieni. 
designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  underlyi:^ 
human  growth  and  development.  i 

c.  The  applicant  has  not  previously  been  issued  a  Tennessee  Tempp; 
rary  Certificate.  j 

Religious  Education 
There  appears  to  be  an  enlarging  field  of  service  for  church  secretari  * 
music  and  religious  education  directors  or  a  combination  of  these.  Unit  i, 
University  seeks  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  churches  by  providing  oppc ' 
tunity  for  training  on  the  college  level  in  these  various  areas. 

The  following  suggested  areas  of  study  are  a  composite  from  whi<i 
students  may  choose  in  accordance  with  their  major  fields  of  intere;; 
These  areas  piimarily  include  the  fields  of  English,  Music,  Business  Ed 
cation,  Religion  and  Religious  Education.  The  individual,  in  conferen 
with  his  adviser,  will  choose  his  areas  of  concentration  in  accordance  wi  i 
his  specific  purposes  in  preparation. 

Placement  Bureau 
Although  a  considerable  number  of  each  senior  class  at  Union  go  c( 
to  graduate  study  for  one  or  another  of  the  professions,  many  enter  d: 
rectly  upon  their  careers.  The  Director  of  Student  Personnel  makes  con 
tacts  and  schedules  interviews  with  representatives  of  business  and  ii 
dustrial  firms  and  with  school  officials.  Each  year  the  Director  is  succes^ 
ful  in  placing  most  of  the  graduates  in  the  careers  of  their  choice. 
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!  Definition  of  Terms 

il  Credit  Hour 

'he  unit  for  counting  credit  is  the  semester  hour.  A  semester  hour  is 
efined  as  an  hour  of  class  work  a  week,  or  its  equivalent  in  laborator)', 
ursued  for  one  semester.  (A  semester  is  approximately  18  weeks.) 

I  Grades  and  Quality  Credits 

If  All  work  is  graded  by  letter  which  may  be  interpreted  in  percentage 
igures  as  follows:  A  95-100,  B  85-94,  C  75-84,  D  65-74,  F  below  65. 
.,  B,  C,  and  D  are  passing  grades;  F  is  failure.  A  failure  can  only  be 
.amoved  by  repeating  the  course  in  class.  P,  indicating  incomplete  work, 
r  absence  from  examination  by  excuse,  must  be  made  up  ^\dthin  the 
i.ext  semester  of  the  student's  residence;  otherwise,  the  incomplete  grade 
'•ecomes  a  failure.  ^VP  is  withdrawal  from  a  course  and  signifies  that  the 
tudent  was  passing  the  course  at  the  time  of  \Ndthdrawal.  Such  \\dth- 
'rawal  is  given  during  the  period  allowed  for  ofl&cially  dropping  a  course, 
iluch  withdrawal  may  be  granted  by  the  dean  at  any  time  after  this  period 
iF  the  student  meets  conditions  as  stated  under  regulations  concerning 
•Iropping  of  classes.  \VF  is  withdrawal  from  a  course  and  signifies  that  the 
[tudent  -vvas  failing  the  course  at  the  time  of  withdrawal.  This  applies  to 
iKDth  official  withdrawal  or  unofficial  dropping. 

The  various  grades  with  their  corresponding  qualit}-  credits  are  shown 
>elow: 

A — 3  quality  credits  for  each  hour  of  credit 

B — 2  quahty  credits  for  each  hour  of  credit 

C — 1  quality  credit  for  each  hour  of  credit 

D,  F,  and  P  earn-  no  qualit}'  credit.  Two  quality  credits  shall  be 
subtracted  for  each  hour  of  F  grade  and  WF. 
For  graduation  a  student  must  present  a  minimum  of  128  semester 
hours  and  128  quality  credits.  'When  more  than  128  hour  credits  are 
[presented,  the  number  of  quality  credits  must  equal  the  number  of  hour 
predits. 

'  Student  Classification 

Students  ^^dll  be  classified  as  follows: 
Freshmen — A  student  who   has   no   conditions   required  for  entrance 

and  who  is  carrying  at  least  12  hours  of  work. 
Sophomore — A  student  who  has  at  least  24  hours  of  college  credit. 
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Junior — A  student  who  has  at  least  56  hours  of  college  credit. 

Senior — A  student  who  has  at  least  86  hours  of  college  credit,  at  le 
86  quality  credits,  and  has  completed  all  prescribed  freshman  a 
sophomore  courses  for  graduation — pages  73  and  74.  This  regulati 
becomes  effective  for  all  students  beginning  with  school  year  1964-1 

Major  and  Minor 

A  major  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  hours  in  a  single  department. 

minor  consists  of  a  minimum  of  18  hours  in  a  single  department.  T 

hours  of  a  major  and  6  hours  of  a  minor  must  be  done  in  junior  a 

senior  courses. 

\ 
Dean's  List 

Students  who  make  an  average  of  2.3  or  above  are  placed  on  t 

semester  honor  roll,  which  is  entitled  the  Dean's  List. 

General  Academic  Regulations 
Change  of  Classes 
A  STUDENT  making  a  change  in  his  class  schedule  after  completion 
his  registration  will  complete  this  procedure: 

1.  Obtain  proper  forms  from  registrar's  office. 

2.  Secure  the  signatures  of  adviser  and  of  the  professor  in  whc 
class  he  is  enrolling. 

3.  Present  to  the  registrar  for  final  approval. 

4.  Secure  the  bursar's  stamp. 

Fees  as  specified  on  the  change  card  are  payable  for  all  changes 
class  schedules  except  when  such  changes  are  requested  by  the  dean 
registrar. 

No  change  may  be  made  in  classes  after  one  and  one-half  weeks  of  1 1 
term  have  elapsed. 

Dropping  of  Classes 
Courses  may  be  dropped  after  the  fourth  week  without  penalty  und 
the  following  circumstances: 

1.  Extreme  illness,  in  which  case  a  physician's  certificate  approv( 
by  the  college  physician  must  be  submitted  and  approved  by  tl 
dean. 

2.  Other  circumstances  beyond  the  student's  control,  approved  I 
the  dean. 

In  the  event  of  the  above  conditions  the  student  shall  receive  the  gra( 
of  WP  (signifying  passing  at  the  time  of  withdrawal)   or  the  grade 
WF  (signifying  failing)  as  indicated  by  the  instructor. 
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All  withdrawals  without  the  dean's  permission  will  receive  WF  in  all 
burses  pursued. 

Withdrawal  From  School 

STUDENT  withdrawing  from  school  during  a  semester  must  clear  with 
egistrar's  Office  and  Business  Office  by  completing  drop  cards. 

Students  will  be  allowed  to  withdraw  after  14  weeks  under  conditions 
ated  in   (1)    and    (2)    and  will  receive  P    (postponed  grade)    in  all 

Durses. 

I 

Scholastic  Regulations 

STUDENT  must  maintain  a  satisfactory  scholastic  standing  in  order  to 
bmain  enrolled  in  Union  University. 

Satisfactory  scholastic  standings  are: 

Freshman  75 

Sophomore,  Junior,  Senior 1.0 

A  student  failing  to  attain  and  maintain  the  scholastic  standing  required 
or  his  classification  is  placed  on  scholastic  probation.    He  is  given  one 
emester  to  remove  probation. 
'  Failure  to  remove  probation  will  result  in  suspension  for  one  semester. 

A  student  readmitted  following  such  suspension  will  be  allowed  one 
emester  to  remove  probationary  status.  Freshmen  readmitted  after  sus- 
)ension  and  who  remove  scholastic  probation  are  granted  one  additional 
emester  to  meet  satisfactory  scholastic  standing  for  sophomore 
dassification. 

Failure  to  remove  scholastic  probation  the  second  time  is  equivalent 
:o  exclusion. 

A  student  may  appeal  to  the  dean  to  appoint  a  committee  to  review  his 
:ase  before  he  is  excluded  from  the  university. 

A  student  who  fails  all  academic  courses  for  which  he  is  enrolled  will 
3e  suspended  for  one  semester. 

A  student  who  has  been  suspended  for  one  semester  must  be  approved 
by  the  committee  on  admissions  for  readmission  to  the  university. 

Honors  Program 

During  the  second  semester  of  1961-62  there  was  inaugurated  at  Union 
an  Honors  Program.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  more  able  students  to 
engage  in  independent  study.  Participation  in  the  program  is  limited  to 
seniors  chosen  by  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  in  concert  with 
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the  Dean  and  the  Honors  Program  Committee.  Application  for  admissi^ 
to  the  Program  must  be  made  by  the  student  in  writing,  and  he  mi 
engage  in  only  one  Honors  course  at  a  time.  The  program  is  in  operatiu 
only  during  the  regular  academic  year,  and  is  operated  only  in  connect! 
with  regular  courses. 

A  student  participating  in  the  Honors  Program  is  not  required  to  atte 
classes  nor  to  take  the  regular  tests  of  the  course,  but  he  must  consult  wi 
his  director  at  regular  intervals.  At  the  discretion  of  the  director,  a  stude 
doing  unsatisfactory  work  may  be  transferred  from  the  Honors  Progrs 
to  the  regular  course. 

The  program  consists  of  three  parts — the  reading  of  a  list  of  materi; . 
broader  in  scope  than  the  regular  class  readings,  the  presentation  of: 
paper  and  its  defense  before  a  board  of  examiners,  and  a  written  exai 
ination  covering  the  student's  readings. 

Recognition  of  successful  participation  in  the  Honors  Program 
given  in  the  student's  permanent  record,  on  his  diploma,  and  on  all  li;i 
of  his  collegiate  achievements.  Participation  in  the  program  is  limitf 
to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Honor  Students 
Students  making  an  average  of  2.5  or  above  during  their  college  care 
graduate  as  honor  students,  as  follows:   2.50-2.66  cum  laude;  2.67-2.5; 
magna  cum  laude;  2.84  and  above,  summa  cum  laude.  ' 

Numbering  of  Courses 
The  courses  in  the  different  departments  are  numbered  from  100 
600. 

Courses  from  100  to  199  are  freshman  courses, 
(freshmen  restricted  to  100-200  level  courses) 

Courses  from  200  to  299  are  sophomore  courses, 
(sophomores  restricted  to  200-300  level  courses) 

Courses  from  300  to  399  are  junior  courses. 

Courses  from  400  to  599  are  senior  courses. 

Size  of  Classes 
Except  under  extreme   circumstances,   classes  will  be   composed   of 
minimum  of  10  to  12. 

Regulations  Concerning  Quantity  of  Work 
Freshmen  may  not  register  for  more  than  seventeen  hours,  includins 
physical  education,  during  their  first  semester,  except  those  who  havi 
a  superior  high  school  record  and  a  superior  rating  on  tests  administered 
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y  the  college.  After  this  time  they  may  register  for  not  more  than  seven- 
■;en  hours  unless  during  the  preceding  semester  they  made  an  average 
[f  B  or  above.  The  maximum  number  of  hours  for  any  student  is 
ighteen. 

Class  Absences 

A  student  whose  unexcused  absences  exceed  the  number  of  times  the  class 
leets  per  week  will  be  charged  with  one-half  semester  hour  per  course 
lissed.  If  his  unexcused  absences  exceed  more  than  twice  the  number 
i  times  the  class  meets  per  week,  he  will  be  charged  with  an  additional 
be-half  semester  hour  per  course.  Negative  hours  will  be  charged  against 
he  total  number  of  hours  for  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 

For  each  negative  hour  or  fraction  thereof,  a  corresponding  number 
i>f  quality  credits  will  be  deducted  from  the  total  number  of  quality 
i;redits  credited  to  the  student's  record. 

I  A  student  whose  unexcused  absences  equal  three  times  the  number  of 
iimes  the  class  meets  per  week  will  be  automatically  dropped  from  the 
!:lass. 

A  STUDENT  may  not  receive  credit  in  a  course  from  which  he  is  absent 
■or  any  reason  during  the  semester  more  than  the  following  maximum: 
Four  Hour  Course — 20  times;  Three  Hour  Course — 15  times;  Two  Hour 
dourse — 10  times;  One  Hour  Course — 5  times. 

Chapel   Absences 

All  students  carrying  twelve  or  more  hours  are  required  to  attend 
the  regular  chapel  exercises  twice  each  week.  Chapel  absences  are  ex- 
cused on  the  same  basis  as  class  absences.  When  a  student  accumulates 
four  unexcused  chapel  absences,  he  is  subject  to  discipline  by  the  discip- 
line committee.  A  student  who  accumulates  seven  unexcused  chapel 
absences  within  a  semester  is  automatically  suspended  for  the  remainder 
of  the  semester. 

Absences  are  excused  by  the  Academic  Dean  in  case  of  illness  or  equiva- 
lent. 
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ACADEMIC    REQUIREMENTS 

Graduation  Requirements 
General  Requirements 
The  total  number  of  semester  hours  required  for  graduation  is  128.  ( 
this  total  42  hours  must  be  junior  and  senior  courses. 

Degrees  Offered 

Union  University  ofTers  three  degrees — Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
Science,  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  Associate  of  Arts  in  Nursing. 

A  student  may  have  two  degrees  conferred  when  the  requirements  ^ 
both  have  been  met  fully,  provided  that  he  has  a  minimum  of  thirty  hou 
to  offer,  over  and  above  that  required  for  the  first  degree;  a  new  maj» 
must  be  completed  for  the  second  degree.  See  page  57  for  informatic 
regarding  Arts-Medical,  Arts-Dental,  Arts-Pharmacy,  Arts-Law,  ar 
Arts-Technological  degrees. 

Minimum  Attendance 
Time,  as  well  as  hours  of  credit,  is  required  for  graduation.  A  minimuii 
of  seven  semesters  of  residence  in  an  approved  college  is  required  fc 
graduation.  Thirty- two  semester  hours  must  be  done  in  residence  i 
Union  University.  All  work  of  the  semester  preceding  graduation  must  b 
done  in  Union,  except  that  of  Pre-legal,  Pre-medical,  Pre-technologica  | 
Pre-dental,  Pre-pharmaceutical,  and  Engineering  students. 

Work   in   Residence 
A  transfer  student  is  required  to  take  in  residence  at  Union  eigb 
semester  hours  in  his  major  field  and  six  semester  hours  in  his  mine 
field. 

Prolonged  Delay  of  Completion  of  Graduation  Requirements 
A  student  re-entering  the  University  or  transferring  to  the  Universit 
whose  transcript  indicates  a  lapse  of  ten  years  since  the  last  academi 
credit  was  earned  in  residence  must  have  a  conference  prior  to  enroll 
ment  with  a  committee  composed  of  the  Dean,  Registrar,  major  professoi 
minor  professor,  and  a  divisional  chairman  to  be  appointed  by  the  Dear: 
A  program  of  study  will  be  formulated  for  the  applicant  to  complet 
before  a  degree  will  be  granted. 

Minimum  Amount  of  Language  and  Science  Allowed 
No  credit  toward  graduation  will  be  given  for  less  than  a  year  of  fin^ 
year  language  taken  in  college.   No  credit  toward  graduation  will  h 
given  for  less  than  a  year  of  freshman  chemistry  or  general  physics. 
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Maximum  Hours  Allowed  in  a  Subject 
The  maximum  number  of  hours  allowed  in  any  one  subject  field  is  36.* 

Application   for   Graduation 
Application  for  graduation  should  be  filed  in  writing  with  the  Registrar 

3t   later   than   the   beginning   of   the  first  semester  prior  to  the  June 
onvocation. 

Faculty  Approval 
All  candidates  for  graduation  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty.  All 
Dnditions  should  be  removed  by  the  opening  of  the  last  semester. 

Exemption  From  Examination 
Seniors  who  have  met  all  other  requirements  for  graduation  will  be 
empt  from   the  final  examinations  in  all  courses  taken  during  their 
St  semester  or  term. 

Comprehensive  Examinations 
Seniors  are  required  to  take  the  graduate  record  examinations  in  their 
Lclds  of  major  study. 

English   Proficiency   Examination 
An  English  Proficiency  Examination  to  be  administered  by  the  English 
epartment  and  the  Director  of  Testing  is  required  of  all  students.  Stu- 
lents  not  making  a  passing  score  on  this  examination  will  be  required 

0  take  English  321,  Advanced  Grammar. 

1  Course  Requirements  for  Graduation 

Students  may  graduate  either  under  the  course  requirements  specified 
n  the  catalog  of  the  year  of  their  admission  or  those  in  force  at  the  time 
>f  their  application  for  graduation.  In  case  five  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  student's  latest  enrollment  in  Union  University,  he  may  graduate  either 

pnder  the  course  requirements  of  the  catalog  of  his  re-admission  or  those 

in  force  at  the  time  of  his  application  for  graduation. 

Scholastic  Requirements 

The  completion  of  the  required  128  hours  usually  requires  four  years 
bf  32  semester  hours  per  year.  Of  these  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  are  spent  in  general,  or  core  curriculum  work,  comprising  courses 
in  widely  separated  subjects.  During  the  remaining  two  years,  the  student 
may  combine  his  work  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  The  work  for 
the  entire  four-year  course  consists  of  (1)  prescribed  courses,  (2)  major 
and  minor  courses,  (3)  electives. 

Electives 

A  certain  number  of  electives  may  be  taken  from  the  regular  college 
courses  offered  in  each  department.  The  wise  student  will  always  complete 
*Does  not  apply  to  B.M.  Degree. 
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his  required  work  first.  Failure  to  do  this  frequently  forces  students  to  taW 
more  than  128  semester  hours  in  order  to  graduate. 

Majors  and  Minors 
By  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year,  each  student  is  required  to  sele 
one  subject  as  his  major  and  one  subject  as  his  minor  and  to  file  a  Sen«l  ^ 
Rating  Sheet  with  the  Registrar.  A  major  consists  of  a  minimum  of  S 
semester  hours.  The  minor  consists  of  a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours.  C' 
the  requirements  in  the  major  10  hours  must  be  from  the  upper  divisici 
courses — i.e.,  courses  numbered  above  299.  Of  the  requirements  in  tl: 
minor  6  hours  must  be  from  upper  division  courses.  All  majors  and  mina 
must  be  approved  by  the  major  and  minor  professors  and  the  registrar  < 
the  college.  To  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  field  of  major  study  onl 
grades  of  "C"  or  better  in  the  300  and  400  courses  may  be  included. 


The  following  majors  are 

offered. 

1 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

1 

Art 

French 

Religion 

Business  Administration 

History 

Sociology                      i 

Economics 

Mathematics 

Spanish 

Elementary  Education 

Music  Literature 

English 

Psychology 

; 

Bachelor  of  Science: 

i 

i 

Biology 

Elementary  Education   Psychology                  | 

Business  Administration 

History 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Sociology 

Economics 

Physical  Education 

1 

Bachelor  of  Music: 

Instrumental 

Voice 

Sacred  Music               i 

Piano 

Music  Education 

■t 

Organ 

Vocal  Supervisor 

Band  Instruments 

Instrumental    Supervisor                               \ 

The  following  minors  are  offered. 

Art 

French 

Philosophy 

Biology 

Greek 

Psychology 

Business  Administration 

History 

Religion 

Business  Education 

Home  Economics 

Sociology 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Spanish 

Secondary  Education 

Music  Literature 

Speech 

Economics 

Physical  Education 

English 

Physics 
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Prescribed   Courses  for  Graduation  With   a   Bachelor  of  Arts   Degree 

hglish  111-2,  211-2 12  hours 

])reign  Language** Equivalent  to  2  years  college  language 

beech   213 3  hours 

Sience*   1  year 

or 
i'athematlcs  111,  112  and  1  course  selected  from  113,  213  or  115  8  hours 

iistory  211  or  212  3  hours 

iycholog}'  213  3  hours 

'ore  Electives  (To  be  selected  from  at  least  2 — Geography, 
History,  Sociology,  Economics,  Political 

U  Science,  Philosophy  311)   9  hours 

'eligion  111,  112,  216,  217  (any  2) 6  hours 

ine  Arts  (To  include  at  least  two  of  the  following: 

Art  HI,  Dramatic  Art  113,  Music  216 4  hours 

hysical  Education  111-2,211-2 2  hours 


iPhysics  111-112  does  not  apply. 

'  **A  student  with  two  high  school  units  in  a  foreign  language  and  who  on 
jitering  college  shows  on  an  entrance  examination  in  the  language  that  he  is 
ipable  of  doing  second  year  college  work,  may  complete  the  language  require- 
iients  by  taking  six  additional  semester  hours  on  the  second  year  level  in  that 
lime  language.  By  examination  a  student  showing  exceptional  ability  may,  if  he 
hooses,  enroll  in  courses  above  the  211-12  level  to  satisfy  his  language  require- 
|ient. 

If  the  student  fails  to  meet  second  year  entrance  requirements,  it  is  recom- 
[lended  that  he  begin  a  new  language  in  college  and  take  14  semester  hours,  or 
ake  without  credit  in  the  language  studied  in  high  school  part  or  all  of  the  first 
ear  courses  in  that  language,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  demonstrated 
bility  on  the  entrance  test,  and  six  additional  semester  hours  on  the  second  year 
pvel  with  credit  in  the  same  language. 

|l  Advanced  placement  will  be  given  when  recommended  as  the  result  of  College 
Joard  Placement  Examination.  Placement  to  be  determined  after  conference  with 
lean. 
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Prescribed  Courses  for  Graduation  With  a   Bachelor  of 

Science  Degree  Jljl^ 

English  111-2,  211-2 12  ho 

Speech  213 3  hoi 

Laboratoiy  Science  (To  include  1  year  each  of  two  fields)* 2    yea 

Mathematics  111,  112  and  1  course  selected  from  113,  213  or  115    8  hou 

History  211  or  212  3  hou 

Psychology  213   3  hou 

Other  Gore  Electives  (To  be  selected  from  at  least  2 — 

Geography,  History,  Sociology,  Economics, 

Political  Science,  Philosophy  311) 9  hou 

Religion  111,  112,  216,  217  (any  2) 6  hou;^  :^: 

Fine  Arts  (To  include  at  least  two  of  the  following: 

Art  111,  Dramatic  Art  113,  Music  216) 4  houii 

Physical  Education  111-2,  211-2 2  houi^ 

Prescribed  Courses  for  Graduation  With  a   Bachelor  of 

Music  Degree 

English  111-2,  211-2 12  hour 

Foreign  Language  (Voice  majors) 2  yean 

(Other  music  majors) 1  year 

Speech  213  (Music  Education  majors  only) 3  hour 

Physics  214   3  hour 

History  211  or  212  3  hour 

Psychology  213  3  hour 

Core  Electives  (To  be  selected  from  Geography,  History, 
Sociology,   Economics,   Political   Science, 

Philosophy  311)   6  hour:; 

Religion  111,  112,  216,  217  (any  2) 6  hourif 

Fine  Arts  (To  include  at  least  two  of  the  following: 

Art  111,  Dramatic  Art  113,  Music  217) 4  hour. 

Physical  Education  111-2,  211-2 2  hours 


•Physics  111-112  does  not  apply. 


]      DIVISIONAL  ORGANIZATON  OF  CURRICULUM 

The  various  academic  departments  of  Union  University  are  grouped 
i:;o  four  major  divisions  primarily  for  administrative  and  organizational 
prposes.  The  respective  divisions  include  the  subject  fields  which  are 
i,:errelated  and  have  common  elements  or  characteristics  either  in  con- 
tl.it  or  in  the  nature  of  the  learning  processes  involved.  As  a  result  of 
sjch  organization  rigid  barriers  have  been  reduced  and  a  natural  pro- 
v>ion  acquired  for  the  interrelation  of  instructional  procedures  and  for 
jofessional  development. 

Students  are  required  to  pursue  certain  prescribed  courses  in  each 
dvision  in  order  to  attain  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Beyond  these  require- 
j:ents  they  may  choose  from  the  various  subject  fields  for  majors  and 
linors  and  electives. 

?The  instructors  in  each  division  are  organized  as  a  unit  for  the  pur- 
■Dse  of  coordinating  the  work  of  the  division  under  the  leadership  of  the 
.visional  chairman. 

I.     DIVISION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
John  Hughes,  Ckairman 

Art  Music 

Dramatic  Art  Speech 

II.     DIVISION  OF  HUMANITIES 

Charles  D.  Taylor^  Chairman 
English  Philosophy 

Languages  Religion 

HI.     DIVISION  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE 
Ralph  Donnell,  Chairman 


IV. 


Biology 

Nursing 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Mathematics 

DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL 

.  SCIENCE 

Richard  Hiram  Ward,  ( 

dhairman 

Business  Administration 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

Business  Education 

History 

Economics 

Home  Economics 

Education 

Political  Science 

Geography 

Psychology 

Sociology 
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DIVISION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  Division  of  Fine  Arts  has  as  its  major  objectives  the  following:, 

1.  To  aid  in  unifying  and  co-ordinating  the  work  being  offered  in  tj( 
various  areas  of  the  fine  arts. 

2.  Through  concentrated  effort  to  promote  greater  interest  in  tS| 
arts. 

3.  Through  combined  efforts  to  offer  greater  impetus  to  the  activiti ; 
sponsored  by  a  single  area  within  the  division. 

Art  Music 

Dramatic  Art  Speech 
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MUSIC 

liE  COLLEGE  rccognizes  that  a  complete  curriculum  in  the  liberal  arts 
■4lege  should  include  a  department  of  music  in  which  a  student  may 
otain  a  Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  a  major  or  a  minor  in  music  under 
aBachelor  of  Arts  degree,  or  in  which  a  student  may  take  private  lessons 
i;  applied  music  either  with  or  without  credit. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  develop  a  high  standard  of  musician- 
slip,  to  equip  the  student  with  the  musical  skills  necessary  for  him  to  be 
giprofessional  and  vocational  leader,  and  to  provide  for  the  student 
dtural  experiences  in  music.  More  directly,  the  department  aims  at 
j,eparing  public  school  music  teachers  with  state  certification  in  the  fields 
d  vocal  instruction  as  well  as  instrumental  (band)  instruction,  and  at 
tliining  church  musicians. 

General  Regulations  for  Students  in  the  Department  of  Music 

1.  All  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  candidates  and  music  majors  and 
ilinors  under  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  required  to  take  band  or 
uorus  each  semester  of  resident  work,  and  may  be  permitted  to  take  both 

nultaneously  for  credit. 

2.  Each  music  major  and  minor  candidate  under  the  Bachelor  of 
rts  degree  and  all  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  candidates  will  be  expected 

appear  in  recital  at  least  once  the  first  year  of  study,  twice  the  second, 
lird,  and  fourth  years,  including  a  graduation  recital.  Bachelor  of  Music 
sgree  candidates  will  be  required  to  present  a  junior  recital  as  well  as  a 
;nior  recital. 

3.  All  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  candidates  with  a  major  other  than 
iano  or  organ  and  all  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  students  with  a  major 
r  minor  in  music  other  than  piano  or  organ  must  take  class  or  private 
iano,  until  they  show  a  proficiency  in  piano  in  accordance  with  following 
^quirement:  I.  Major  and  Minor  Scales;  II.  1  accompaniment  pre- 
ared,  4  hymns  prepared;  III.  Sight  Reading;  IV.  1  Short  Selection, 
repared  but  not  memorized.  Students  taking  class  piano  in  preparation 
Dr  the  piano  proficiency  exam  must  pass  some  part  of  the  piano  pro- 
iciency  exam  each  semester  in  order  to  get  a  passing  grade  in  class  piano. 

4.  Music  majors  and  minors  will  be  required  to  attend  seventy-five 
>er  cent  of  the  formal  recitals  and  all  departmental  recitals. 

5.  A  minimum  of  two  hours'  daily  practice  is  required  in  each  applied 
nusic  course. 

6.  Upon  entering  Union,  each  music  student  will  be  examined  as  to 
lis  ability  to  engage  in  the  study  of  music  on  the  college  level  or  to 
continue  in  the  study  of  music  if  a  transfer  student  from  another 
nstitution. 
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7.  Private  music  lessons  will  be  made  up  at  the  convenience  of  tli 
instructor  if  notification  of  illness  or  any  reasonable  cause  is  made  pric 
to  lesson  period.  Cuts  will  not  be  made  up. 

8.  No  private  lessons  will  be  given  during  semester  examinatlonii 
Time  will  be  used  for  private  study  examinations. 

9.  Music  students  must  secure  approval  from  head  of  department  f( 
appearance  in  public  performances. 

10.  Voice  majors  and  minors  must  elect  French  or  German  f( 
language  requirements. 

11.  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  students  will  automatically  have 
minor  in  theory. 

12.  Music  degree  candidates  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  one  Ian 
ensemble  throughout  their  course  of  study  but  only  8  semester  hours  < 
credit  in  ensembles  will  be  counted  toward  graduation. 

13.  The  Singers'  Diction  will  be  required  of  all  voice  majors. 

14.  Music  217  will  be  required  of  all  music  majors,  minors,  ar 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  candidates  as  one  of  the  two  Fine  Arts  cours 
in  the  core  curriculum. 

15.  Applied  music  credit  will  be  granted  as  follows: 

(1)  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree:  three  hours'  credit  per  semester  t 
to  the  senior  year.  Four  hours  credit  per  semester  for  the  seni< 
year.  | 

(2)  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree:  Two  hours  credit  per  semester  up  v 
the  senior  year.  Three  hours  credit  per  semester  for  the  seni< ; 
year. 

(3)  Music  Education  Major  and  Sacred  Music  Major  under  tl 
Bachelor  of  Music  Degree:  Two  hours'  credit  per  semester  u 
to  the  senior  year.  Three  hours'  credit  per  semester  for  the  seni( 
year. 

(4)  Students  wishing  to  take  only  one  half  hour  lesson  per  week  i 

applied  music  may  receive  one  hour  credit  per  semester. 

i 
Note:     The  Music  Department  reserves  the  right  to  decide  each  yet 

according  to  the  demand  and  need  of  the  students  just  which  of  tl; 

courses  listed  shall  be  taught. 

16.  Applied  music  credit  for  summer  school   (granted  only  for  stuc^ 
through  both  terms  of  summer  school)  will  be  granted  as  follows: 
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(1)  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree:  Three  hours'  credit  for  four  ^  hour 
lessons  per  week  up  to  the  senior  level.  Four  hours'  credit  for 
senior  level. 

(2)  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree:  Two  hours'  credit  for  three  ^4  hour 
lessons  per  week  up  to  the  senior  level.  Three  hours'  credit  for 
senior  level. 

(3)  Music  Education  and  Sacred  Music  Major  under  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  Desrree :  Same  amount  of  credit  and  lesson  time  as  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree. 

(4)  Students  wishing  to  receive  only  one  houi^s  credit  will  take  two 
y-i  hour  lessons  per  week  through  both  summer  terms. 

17.  The  applied  major  will  consist  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in 
t2  specific  applied  area.  Exceptions  to  this  amount  of  credit  in  the 
rijor  due  to  changes  of  curriculum  or  other  reasons  must  be  approved 
the  head  of  the  Music  Department  and  Registrar. 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
In  addition  to  the  basic  core  curriculum  requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
Music  degree,  the  following  courses  must  be  taken: 

INSTRUMENTAL  MAJOR 

lusic  111-2,  211-2— Harmony 

iusic  181-482  inclusive;  153-454  inclusive;  155-456  inclusive;  191-492 

inclusive — Ensemble  (any  2  years) 
!usic  213-4 — Advanced  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training 
itusic  311-2 — Conducting 
'.  [usic  313  -4 — Orchestration 
[usic  315-6 — Music  History 
fusic  317-8 — Form  and  Analysis 
fusic  411-2 — Counterpoint 
[usic  413 -4 — Composition 
lusic  415-6 — Pedagogy  and  Literature 
pplied  Music — equivalent  of  four  years  in  major  field 

VOICE  MAJOR 

lusic  111-2,  211-2— Harmony 

lusic  147-448  inclusive — Ensemble  (any  1  year) 

lusic  320-1,  420-1 — Opera  Workshop   (either  year) 

lusic  213-4 — Advanced  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training 

lusic  218 — Singers'  Diction 

^usic  311-2 — Conducting 
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Music  315-6 — Music  History 

Music  317-8 — Form  and  Analysis 

Music  411-2 — Counterpoint 

Music  415-6 — Pedagogy  and  Literature 

Applied  Music — equivalent  of  four  years  in  major  field  (voice) 

MUSIC  EDUCATION.  VOCAL  SUPERVISOR 

Music  111-2,  211-2— Harmony 

Music  213-4 — Advanced  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training 

Music  147-448  inclusive — Ensemble   (any  1  year) 

Music  320-1,  420-1 — Opera  Workshop  (either  year) 

Music  311-2 — Conducting 

Music  315-6 — Music  History 

Music  317 — Form  and  Analysis 

Music  411-2 — Counterpoint 

Education  424 — High  School  Music  Methods 

Music  457 — Public  School  Music 

Music  415-6 — Pedagogy  and  Literature 

Applied  Music — equivalent  of  four  years  in  major  field  (voice) 

MUSIC  EDUCATION.  INSTRUMENTAL  SUPERVISOR 

Music  111-2,  211-2— Harmony 

Music  213-4 — Advanced  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training 

*Music  237 — String  Methods 

*Music  238 — Woodwind  Methods 

*Music  239 — Brass  Methods 

Music  181-482  inclusive;   153-454  inclusive;  155-456  inclusive;   191-41': 

inclusive — Ensemble  (any  2  years) 
Music  311-2 — Conducting 
Music  313 — Orchestration 
Music  315-6 — Music  History 
Music  317 — Form  and  Analysis 
Music  411-2 — Counterpoint  '^ 

**Music  415-6 — Pedagogy  and  Literature 
Music  457 — Public  School  Music 
Education  424 — High  School  Music  Methods 
Applied  Music — equivalent  of  four  years  in  major  instrumental  field 


*Required  of  non-keyboard  instrumentalists. 
**Required  of  keyboard  instrumentalists. 
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SACRED  MUSIC  MAJOR 
'^*Music  147-488  inclusive,  if  voice  major — Ensemble  (any  one  year) 
[usic  111-2,  211-2— Harmony 
***Music  181-482  inclusive,  if  piano  or  organ  major — Ensemble  (any 

one  year) 

[usic  213-4 — Advanced  Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training 
[usic  311-2 — Conducting 
Xusic  313 — Orchestration 
i[usic  315-6 — Music  History 
llusic  317 — Form  and  Analysis 

**Music  320-421  inclusive,  if  voice  major — Opera  Workshop   (either 
[      year) 

lusic  411-2 — Counterpoint 
lusic  413 — Composition 
lusic  415-6 — Pedagogy  and  Literature 
**Music  218 — Singers'  Diction 
***Music  141-2— Class  Voice 
lusic  323 — Hymnology 
lusic  324 — Choral  Procedures 
lusic  215 — Church  Music 
ipplied  Music — equivalent  of  four  years  in  major  field 


***Required  of  those  with  applied  area  of  voice. 
***Required  of  those  in  applied  area  other  than  voice. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  core  curriculum  requirements  for  the  Bachelor 

f  Arts  degree,  students  desiring  a  music  literature  major  or  minor  under 

his  degree  must  take  the  following  courses : 

I.     Major  in  Music  Literature — 26  hours 

A.  Applied  Music 10  hours 

B.  Music  History  6  hours 

C.  Harmony  6  hours 

D.  Pedagogy  and  Literature 4  hours 

II.     Minor  in  Music  Literature — 20  hours 

A.  Applied  Music 6  hours 

B.  Music  History 6  hours 

C.  Hannony  6  hours 

D.  Pedagogy  and  Literature 2  hours 

THEORETICAL  COURSES 
115.     Elementary  Theory  of  Music.     A  course  designed  particu- 
larly   for    the    layman,    ministerial    students    and    public    school 
teachers.  Stresses  fundamentals  and  essentials  of  music  notation 
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and  terminology.  No  credit  given  to  music  majors.  Meets  tw: 
weekly   for   one   semester.   Two  hours'   credit. 

111-2.  Elementary  Harmony.  Intensive  drill  in  formation  of  seal 
intervals,  and  triads.  Principles  of  chord  progressions,  cadenc 
The  dominant  seventh  chord  and  its  simple  resolution.  Assign 
melodies,  basses,  and  original  work.  Simplest  modulatio: 
Approximately  one  third  of  time  will  be  spent  in  keyboard  h; 
mony.  Sight-singing  proficiency  to  level  of  Music  1 14  prerequis 
for  students  with  poor  musical  background.  No  credit  allow 
toward  graduation  for  less  than  two  semesters.  Meets  three  tin' 
per  week  for  two  semesters.  Three  hours'  credit  per  semester.     I 

113-4.  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation  I.  Recognition  and  writing  \ 
intervals.  Drill  in  simple  rhythms.  Practical  sight  singing  in  one: 
more  parts.  Prerequisite:  proficiency  to  level  of  Music  115.  Me" 
twice  weekly  per  semester.  Two  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

211-2.     Advanced    Harmony.     Inversions    of    the    dominant    sever 
chord,  regular  and  irregular  resolutions.  The  diminished  sever 
chord,  secondary  seventh  chords,  dominant  ninth  chords.  Simj 
ornamentation.    Assigned    melodies,    basses,    and    original    wo: 
Further  drill  in  modulation.  Approximately  one  third  of  time  w  \ 
be  spent  in  keyboard  harmony.  Prerequisites:   Music  111-2  a. | 
proficiency  to  level  of  Music  214.  No  credit  allowed  toward  gi' 
duation  for  less  than  two  semesters.   Meets  three  times  week; 
Three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

213-4.  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation  II.  Continuation  of  Music  113 
Emphasis  on  rhythmic,  melodic,  and  harmonic  dictation  a; 
polyphonic  singing.  Prerequisite:  Music  113-4  or  sight  singi 
proficiency.  Meets  twice  weekly.  Two  hours'  credit  per  semesti  1 

215.  Church  Music.    A  course  in  the  history  of  church  music 
include  current  church   music  practices   and   philosophies  wi 
special  emphasis  on  the  Southern  Baptist  denomination.  Incluc 
an  introduction  to  great  sacred  choral  literature  in  the  larg : 
forms.  Meets  twice  weekly  for  one  semester.  Two  hours'  credit.  \ 

216.  Music  Appreciation  (for  non-music  majors).  A  course  deali:| 
with  the  development  of  music  from  the  pre-Bach  age  to  t' 
modem  period.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  the  student  to  list ; 
to  recordings  illustrative  of  the  various  periods.  Meets  twice  weet  j 
for  one  semester.  Two  hours'  credit.  ' 

217.  Music  Appreciation  (for  music  majors).  A  course  designed  f. 
music  majors  on  a  higher  level  of  advancement  than  Music  21  i 
Deals  at  length  with  symphonic,  operatic,  chamber  music,  ai| 
solo  literature.   Instruction  in  more  discerning  listening  and   I 
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criteria  for  judgement  of  quality  in  musical  composition.  Meets 
twice  weekly  for  one  semester.  Two  hours'  credit. 
^18.  Singers  Diction.  A  course  in  the  pronunciation  of  Italian, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  ecclesiastical  Latin. 
Required  of  voice  majors.  Meets  one  hour  per  week  for  one 
semester.  One  hour's  credit. 

237.  String  Methods.  A  class  of  string  instruments  is  conducted  as 
\  an  introduction  to  the  teaching  of  stringed  instruments.  Meets 
I           one  hour  per  week  for  one  semester.  One  hour  credit.. 

238.  Woodwind  Methods.  A  class  in  woodwind  instruments  is  con- 
ducted as  an  introduction  to  the  teaching  of  woodwind  instru- 

I  ments  and  as  a  demonstration  of  class  teaching  of  these  instru- 

I  ments.  One  hour  lecture  and  one  hour  laboratory  per  week  for 

one  semester.  One  hour  credit. 

239.  Brass  and  Percussion  Methods.  A  class  of  brass  and  percus- 
sion instruments  is  conducted  as  an  introduction  to  the  teaching 
of  these  instruments,  and  as  a  demonstration  of  class  teaching  of 
them.  One  hour  lecture  and  one  hour  laboratory  per  week  for  one 
semester.  One  hour  credit. 

311-2.  Conducting.  A  study  of  the  history  and  evolution  of  the  art 
of  conducting  musical  groups;  the  use  and  applied  technique  of 
the  baton;  problems  of  vocal  and  instrumental  conductors;  essen- 
tial qualifications  of  a  successful  conductor;  choral  and  instru- 
mental score  reading.  One  hour  lecture,  one  hour  laboratory  per 
week  for  two  semesters.  One  hour  credit  per  semester. 

313-4.  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation  III.  Continuation  of  Music 
213-4.  Increasingly  difficult  tonal  and  rhythmic  combinations; 
study  of  clefs;  change  of  clefs;  transposition  and  score  reading. 
Melodic,  rhythmic,  and  harmonic  dictation.  Music  major  elective. 
Meets  twice  weekly.  Two  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

315-6.  History  of  Music.  Music  from  ancient  and  medieval  times 
to  the  present  day,  showing  contributions  to  our  present  musical 
culture.  The  development  of  the  opera,  orchestra,  instrumental 
music,  etc.  Contemporary  trends.  Observation  and  performance 
of  typical  compositions  of  representative  composers,  including 
little  known  early  works.  Collateral  reading  and  reports.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  116  or  consent  of  instructor.  Meets  three  times 
per  week  for  two  semesters.  Three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

317-8.  Form  and  Analysis.  Nomenclature.  Consideration  of  musical 
form  in  music  from  ancient  and  medieval  periods,  through  the 
polyphonic  and  nineteenth  century  periods,  to  the  present  day. 
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Prerequisites:  Music  211-2.  Meets  twice  weekly  for  two  semester 
Two  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

320-1,  420-1.  Opera  Workshop.  Lectures  and  discussions  coverir 
standard  operatic  literature.  Workshop  sessions  devoted  to  actu 
rehearsal  and  performance  of  scenes  and  arias  from  selected  open 
of  any  period.  Solo  selections  and  performances  graded  accordir 
to  those  in  each  section  of  the  class.  Prerequisite:  Music  144.  Mee< 
twice  weekly  for  four  semesters.  Two  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

322.  Choir  Workshop.     A  class  in  methods  and  materials  for  grade 
choirs.   Course  includes  supei'vised  directing  of  various  age  grou]; 
and  observance  of  various  age  groups.    Prerequisite:  Music  31 
Meets  once  weekly  for  one  semester.  One  hour's  credit. 

323.  Hymnology.     Analysis  and  appreciation  of  the  great  hymns  < 
the  church.  A  study  of  their  sources,  development,  and  use  i 
services  of  today.  Meets  three  times  per  week  for  one  semestee 
Three  hours'  credit. 

324.  Choral  Procedures.  A  course  dealing  with  methods  and  tedj'l 
niques  of  choral  training  with  special  emphasis  on  the  grade 
choir  program  in  the  church.  Included  is  a  survey  of  appropria.1 
music  literature  for  such  a  program.  Part  of  the  course  is  devote ; 
to  a  practice-directing  project  in  which  the  student  will  work  wit 
choirs  of  all  age-levels  in  co-operating  local  churches.  Meets  twic 
a  week  plus  a  laboratory  session  of  one  and  a  half  hours  each  wee 
for  one  semester.  Three  hours'  credit. 

331-2  (313-4).  Orchestration.  A  study  of  the  individual  charactei 
istics  of  the  various  instruments  of  the  modern  orchestra.  Th 
arrangement  for  orchestra  and  band  of  original  or  standard  corr 
positions  and  arrangements  for  ensemble  groups.  Preparation  cd 
orchestral,  band,  and  ensemble  scores.  Calligraphy;  music  cop 
and  layout;  reproduction  processes;  copyright  law.  Prerequisite 
Music  211-2.  Meets  twice  weekly  for  two  semesters.  Two  hour: 
credit  per  semester. 

411-2.  Strict  Counterpoint.  The  study  of  the  five  individual  specie 
and  florid  combined  species  of  strict  contrapuntal  writing.  Pre 
requisites:  Music  111-12.  No  credit  toward  graduation  for  les 
than  two  semesters.  Meets  twice  weekly  for  two  semesters.  Tw< 
hours'  credit  per  semester. 

413-4.  Musical  Composition.  A  study  of  methods  and  styles  o 
musical  composition.  Actual  compositions  prepared  by  the  stu 
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dents.  Prerequisites:  Music  211-2,  317-8.  Meets  twice  weekly  for 
two  semesters.  Two  hours'  credit  per  semester. 
4rl5-6.     Pedagogy  and  Literature.    A  course  of  instruction  primarily 
for  instrumental  or  voice  majors  of  advanced  standing,  considering 
the  literature  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  respective  field. 
For  voice  majors  a  prerequisite  of  ability  to  play  vocalises  at  the 
piano  by  second  semester  is  required.  Meets  twice  weekly  for  two 
semesters.   One  hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for  the  Vocal 
Pedagogy  and  Literature  to  be  included  as  desired  by  the  in- 
structor. Two  hours'  credit  per  semester. 
457.     Public  School  Music.     Selection  and  presentation  of  rote  songs; 
the  child  voice  in  singing;   treatment  of   the  unmusical  child; 
development  of  rhythmic  and  melodic  expression;  introduction 
of  staff  notation;  directed  listening.  Prerequisite  115  or  equiva- 
lent.  Meets  twice  weekly  for  one  semester.  Two  hours'  credit. 
APPLIED  MUSIC 
120.     Secondary  Plvno.  Designed  to  give  the  beginning  student  certain 
proficiencies  he  may  use  as  a  practical  skill  rather  than  as  a 
medium  of  performance.  Various  curricula  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student,  and  are  directed  toward  the  require- 
ments of  the  piano  proficiency  for  music  majors.  Material  covered 
will  include  beginning  books  for  adults,  major  and  minor  scales, 
broken  chord  studies,  easy  sonatinas,  and  selections  of  the  difficulty 
of  Bach-Carroll,  Book  I.  Sight  reading  will  be  emphasized.  Credit 
not  allowed  toward  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  or  music  major.  One 
or  two  private  half  hour  lessons  weekly.  One  or  two  hours'  credit 
per  semester. 
121-2,  221-2.     Class  Piano.  Basic  keyboard  musicianship_  and  piano 
'  playing  in  ensemble  and  solo  selections  graded  according  to  those 
in  each  section  of  class.  Meets  twice  weekly  for  two  semesters. 
One  hour's  credit  per  semester. 
125-6.     Freshman  Piano.  All  major  scales,  4  octaves,  at  a  moderate 
tempo;  all  triads  and  inversions,  authentic  and  plagal  condences 
in  all  keys;   Etudes  or  exercises  selected  from  Hanon,  Czemy, 
Cramer;  Bach,  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Two-Part  Inventions; 
Sonatas   of   Haydn,   Mozart,   Beethoven;   compositions  by  other 
classic  and  romantic  composers.  A  minimum  of  three  compositions 
must  be  satisfactorily  played  and  two  must  be  completely  memo- 
rized at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons 
weekly.  One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 
225-6.     Sophomore  Piano.   Continuation  of  technical  plan  including 
all  major  and  minor  scales  and  broken  chord  studies.  Bach,  Well- 
Tempered  Clavier,  Three-Part  Inventions  or  material  of  similar 
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grade;  Beethoven  Sonatas;  Compositions  of  other  classic  romantic, i 
and  contemporary  composers.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  week- 
ly for  two  semesters.  One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

325-6.  Junior  Piano.  Continuation  of  technical  studies  including  alk 
major  and  minor  scales,  and  arpeggios  in  root  position.  Bach,i 
French  Suites  or  Preludes  and  Fugues  from  the  Well-Tempered- 
Clavier;  Beethoven  or  Mozart  Sonatas.  Compositions  of  othew 
classic,  romantic,  and  contemporary  composers.  Two  private 
half-hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  One,  two,  or  three 
hours'  credit  per  semester. 

425-6.  Senior  Piano.  Continuation  of  technical  studies  including  scalesf 
in  3rds,  6ths,  and  lOths;  Arpeggios  in  all  positions.  The  studentr 
will  be  examined  each  semester  in  advanced  material  studie(^  i 
during  the  senior  year.  Senior  recitals  shall  consist  of  one  of  theij 
more  difficult  Beethoven,  Schumann,  or  Chopin  sonatas  or  anyi 
polyphonic  work  of  similar  grade;  Chopin  Etudes;  pieces  hyi 
Chopin,  Brahms,  Debussy,  and  contemporary  composers.  Twc ;  i 
private  half-hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  Two,  three,  od 
four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

525-6.  Senior  Piano.  A  course  of  advanced  piano  instruction  for 
students  with  exceptional  musical  background.  Prerequisites: 
Music  125  through  426.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly  foi 
two  semesters.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

127-8.     Freshman  Organ.    Stainer,  The  Organ;   Bach,  Eight   Little 
Preludes  and  Fugues;  pedal  scales;  hymns;  miscellaneous  com^i] 
positions  from  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  of  not  too 
advanced  level  of  difficulty.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly 
for  two  semesters.    One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester.i 

227-8.  Sophomore  Organ.  Bach,  preludes  and  fugues  of  approxi-i 
mately  the  E  Minor  (Cathedral)  level  of  difficulty;  sonatas  of  thc' 
level  of  difficulty  of  Mendelssohn's  second  Sonata;  selected  exam-t 
pies  from  the  Bach  Orgelbuchlein;  miscellaneous  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  compositions  of  a  lyrical  nature  and  of  a  level 
of  difficulty  comparable  with  the  above  compositions.  Two  private 
half -hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  One,  two,  or  threes 
hours'  credit  per  semester. 

327-8.  Junior  Organ.  Bach,  Chorale  Preludes,  Second  Sonata,  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues  in  E  minor  and  A  minor,  or  works  of  com- 
parable difficulty;  more  difficult  Mendelssohn  sonatas;  Franck, 
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Piece  Heroique;  contemporary  works  by  Milhaud,  Bingham, 
Purvis,  etc.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters. 
One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

i:27-S.  Senior  Organ.  Bach,  B  Minor  (Great)  Prelude  and  Fugue, 
Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G  Minor,  Third  Sonata;  Vierne,  Sym- 
phony No.  1 ;  Widor,  Fifth  Symphony ;  miscellaneous  compositions 
of  comparable  difficulty.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly. 
Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

327-8,     Senior  Organ.  A  course  of  advanced  organ  instruction  for  stu- 
j  dents  with  exceptional  musical  background.  Prerequisites:  Music 

127  through  428.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly  for  two 
!  semesters.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

131-2,  231-2,  331-2,  431-2,  531-2.  String  Class.  The  study  of  the 
string  instruments  through  the  medium  of  class  work.  Instruments 
for  this  instruction  are  supplied  by  the  department.  Meets  twice 
weekly  for  two  semesters.  One  hour's  credit  per  semester. 

133-4.  Freshman  Violin.  Method  of  Maia  Bang  or  another  approved 
method.  School  of  Violin  Technique,  Op.  1,  Book  I,  by  Sevcik. 
Daily  Studies  by  Zajic-Czerwonky.  Etudes  by  Wohlfahrt.  Scales, 
Pieces,  and  arpeggios  in  grade.,  Kayser,  Op.  20,  Book  I;  AUard, 
Op.  10,  No.  1.  Dancla,  Op.  126.  Solos  chosen  to  apply  technique. 
Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  One,  two, 
or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

233-4.  Sophomore  Violin.  Kayser,  Book  II.  Dancla,  School  of  the 
Five  Positions,  Op.  122,  Dont,  Op.  27,  A  minor.  Selected  studies, 
concertos  and  solos  to  meet  the  need  of  the  individual  student. 
Kreutzer  Etudes.  Rode  Etudes,  Rode  Concertos,  Nos.  4,  7,  8. 
Viotte  No.  23,  19,  or  22.  Compositions  by  Leonard  DeBeriot, 
Czerwonky,  Saenger,  Severn  and  others.  Two  private  half-hour 
lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit 
per  semester. 

333-4.  Junior  Violin.  School  of  Violin  Technique,  Op.  1,  Book  II, 
and  School  of  Bowing  by  Sevcik.  Double  Stop  Studies  by  Hogman. 
Studies  by  Kreutzer  and  Fiorillo.  Concertos,  Spohr  2,  6,  8,  or  9 
Wieniawski,  No.  2.  Vieuxtemps,  Nos.  4  or  5.  Schradieck,  25 
Studies.  Technical  Studies  by  Sevcik.  Etudes  by  Rode,  Sebald, 
and  Dont.  Concertos  by  Vieuxtemps,  Mozart  and  Max  Bruch. 
Pieces  by  Wieniawski,  Sarasate,  Hubay,  Czerwonky,  Kreisler,  and 
others.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters. 
One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 
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433-4.  Senior  Violin.  Technique  of  Grade  6  continued.  Concertos  by 
Mendelssohn,  Saint- Ssens  and  Symphonic  Espagnole  by  Lalo, 
Paganini  Caprices.  Bach  Sonatas  for  Violin  alone.  Concertos  and 
concert  pieces.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly  for  twc 
semesters.    Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

533-4.  Senior  Violin.  A  course  of  advanced  violin  instruction  foi 
students  with  exceptional  musical  background.  Prerequisites: 
Music  133  through  434.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly 
for  two  semesters.   Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester, 

183-4.  Freshman  Viola.  Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios: 
studies  from  Kreutzer,  Sitt,  etc.  Elementary  solos;  concertos  and 
pieces  by  Nardini,  Sitt,  Bach,  Handel.  Two  private  half -horn 
lessons  weekly.  One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

283-4.  Sophomore  Viola.  Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios;! 
studies  of  Mazas,  Hohmarm,  Fiorillo,  Kreutzer,  etc.  Sonatas  by 
Mendelssohn,  Dittersdorf,  Bach,  and  Italian  masters.  Two  private 
half-hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  p^ 
semester. 

383-4.  Junior  Viola.  Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  through 
three  octaves;  studies  from  Kreutzer,  Sitt,  Fiorillo,  etc.  Concertos 
and  pieces  by  Sitt,  Vieuxtemps  and  Handel;  sonatas  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Italian  masters.  Two  private  half-houn 
lessons  weekly.  One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester 

483-4.  Senior  Viola.  Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  through 
three  octaves;  studies  from  Kreutzer  (double  stops),  Fiorillo,  etc. 
Advanced  works  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn.  Twoi 
private  half -hour  lessons  weekly.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit 
per  semester. 

583-4.     Senior  Viola.   A  course  of  advanced  viola  instruction  for  stU' 
dents  with  exceptional  musical  background.  Prerequisites:  Music 
183  through  484.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly  for  two< 
semesters.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

185-6.  Freshman  Violoncello.  Major  and  minor  scales;  studies  by 
Duport,  Franchomme.  etc.  Sonatas  by  old  Italian  m.asters.  Selected 
passages  for  violoncello  from  orchestral  works.  Two  private  half- 
hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

285-6.  Sophomore  Violoncello.  Major  and  minor  scales  through 
four  octaves;  studies  by  Grutzmacher,  Franchomme,  Duport; 
arpeggios.  Sonatas  for  'cello  alone  by  Bach;  compositions  froml 
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concert  repertory.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly.   One, 
two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

385-6.  Junior  Violoncello.  Scales  in  octaves,  thirds  and  sixths; 
studies  by  Duport,  Servais,  etc.  Concertos  by  Golterman,  Saint- 
Saens,  etc.,  sonatas  by  Mendelssohn,  and  modem  composers. 
Concert  pieces.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  two, 
or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

485-6.  Senior  Violoncello.  Scales  in  octaves,  sixths,  thirds,  and 
tenths;  studies  by  Franchomme,  Piatti,  Servais,  etc.  Chamber 
music.  Sonatas  and  concertos.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons 
weekly.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

585-6.  Senior  Violoncello.  A  course  of  advanced  violoncello  instruc- 
tion for  students  with  exceptional  musical  background.  Prerequis- 
ites: Music  185  through  486.  Two  private  half -hour  lessens  weekly 
for  two  semesters.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

187-8.  Freshman  Double  Bass.  Bow  studies,  intervals,  positions, 
Simandl  Method  Book  1.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly. 
One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

287-8.  Sophomore  Double  Bass.  Simandl,  Fundamental  Method, 
Book  1 ;  major  and  minor  scales  and  broken  chords.  Selected  pas- 
sages for  Double  Bass  from  orchestral  literature.  Two  private 
half-hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per 
semester. 

387-8.  Junior  Double  Bass.  Simandl,  Fundamental  Method,  Book 
2 ;  thumb  position  scales  in  three  octaves.  Transposition.  Passages 
from  orchestral  literature,  both  symphonic  and  operatic,  for  Double 
Bass.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  two,  or  three 
hours'  credit  per  semester. 
I  487-8.  Senior  Double  Bass.  Simandl,  Fundamental  Method,  Book 
3:  scales  in  four  octaves;  arpeggios;  double  stops.  Solos  by  Abert, 
Gianicelli,  Stein,  Simandl,  etc.  Chamber  music.  Orchestral  litera- 
ture. Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly.  Two,  three,  or  four 
hours'  credit  per  semester. 

587-8.  Senior  Double  Bass.  A  course  of  advanced  Double  Bass 
instruction  for  students  with  exceptional  musical  background. 
Prerequisites:  Music  187  through  488.  Two  private  half -horn- 
lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit 
per  semester. 
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159-60.     Freshman   Flute.     Tone   studies;   scales   and   arpeggios  iii  P^ 
various  forms;  Reichert,  Exercises  Journaliers;  Boehm  Studies    , 
Soussman  Etudes  for  Flute.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly 
One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester.  y^^ 

259-60.  Sophomore  Flute.  Same  as  above;  solos  by  Cere,  Leeuwanil 
Anderson.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters*] 
One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

359-60.     Junior    Flute.     Continuation    of    above;    Lorenzo    Studlesl| 
Kuhlau,  solos  and  duets;  Orchestral  Studies;  ensemble.  Two  pri-' 
vate  half-hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  One,  two,  or  three 
hours'  credit  per  semester. 

459-60.  Senior  Flute.  Same  as  above;  Anderson,  School  of  Virtu-;! 
osity;  Bach  Sonatas;  Mozart  Concert;  Orchestral  Studies.  Two 
private  half-hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  Two,  three,  oi) 
four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

559-60  Senior  Flute.  A  course  of  advanced  flute  instruction  for  stu-4 
dents  with  exceptional  musical  background.  Prerequisites:  Musid< 
159  through  460.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly  for  twof( 
semesters.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

161-2.  Freshman  Oboe.  Brod-Gillet,  Oboe  Method;  Andraud  and 
Verroust,  Studies;  Scales  and  Arpeggios;  Solos  by  Pierne,  Widori 
and  Limon.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  two,  or 
three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

261-2.     Sophomore  Oboe.     Brod,  Lemotte  and  Luft  studies:  solos  andi 
sonatas  by  Mozart,  Godard,  Marcello  and  Verroust.  Two  private 
half -hour  lessons  weekly.    One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per^ 
semester. 

361-2.  Junior  Oboe.  Continuation  of  above;  solos,  sonatas  and  con- 
certos by  Saent-Ssens,  Telemann  and  Haydn.  Two  private  half- 
hour  lessons  weekly.   One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

461-2.     Senior  Oboe.     Same  as  above;  Orchestral  studies;  ensemble^ 
literature.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters. 
Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

561-2.  Senior  Oboe.  A  course  of  advanced  oboe  instruction  for  stu- 
dents with  exceptional  musical  background.  Prerequisites:  Music 
161  through  462.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly  for  two 
semesters.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

163-4.  Freshman  Clarinet.  Tone  studies;  scale  studies  in  various 
forms;  arpeggios;  Klose  Method.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons 
weekly.  One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 
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^63-4.     Sophomore  Clarinet.     Rose  studies;  Baerman  studies;  Con- 
j  certi  by  Mozart  and  Weber.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly. 

i  One,  twOjOr  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

563-4.  Junior  Clarinet.  Cavallini  Caprices;  Baerman  studies;  Trans- 
position; Sonatas  by  Brahms,  Milhaud,  Tuthill  and  others. 
Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  two,  or  three  hours' 
credit  per  semester. 

^63-4.  Senior  Clarinet.  Jean- Jean  and  Labanchi  studies;  orches- 
tral studies;  Debussy  Rhapsody.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons 
weekly  for  two  semesters.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per 
semester. 

563-4.  Senior  Clarinet.  A  course  of  advanced  clarinet  instruction  for 
students  with  exceptional  musical  background.  Prerequisites: 
Music  163  through  464.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly  for 
two  semesters.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

165-6.  Freshman  Bassoon.  Tone  development;  Scales  and  arpeg- 
gios; Weisenbom  Etudes.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly. 
One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

265-6.  Sophomore  Bassoon.  Milde,  concert  studies  and  arpeggio 
studies;  standard  concert  literature.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons 
weekly.  One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

365-6.  Junior  Bassoon.  Clef  drills;  solo  and  sonata  literature; 
Gumpert,  Orchestral  Studies.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons 
weekly.  One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

465-6.  Senior  Bassoon.  Continuation  of  orchestral  studies;  advanced 
solo  and  sonata  literature.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly 
for  two  semesters.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

565-6.  Senior  Bassoon.  A  course  of  advanced  bassoon  instruction  for 
students  with  exceptional  musical  background.  Prerequisites: 
Music  165  through  466.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly  for 
two  semesters.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

167-8.  Freshman  Trumpet  and  Cornet.  Tone  production;  scales 
and  arpeggios;  Arban  Method;  solo  literature  of  Ropartz,  Simon, 
Clarke,  Bellstedt.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  two, 
or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

267-8.  Sophomore  Trumpet  and  Cornet.  Same  as  above;  studies 
by  Arban;  St.  Jacome,  Pietzch,  Harris;  solos  by  Bach,  Clarke, 
Saent-Saens.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  two,  or 
three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 
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367-8.  Junior  Trumpet  and  Cornet.  Arban  continued;  transposi 
tion;  Maxime-Alphonse  Studies:  solos  by  Bach,  Dubois,  Enesco 
orchestral  studies.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  twc 
or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

467-8.  Senior  Trumpet  and  Cornet.  Studies  by  Buonomi,  Chavan 
vate  half-hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  Two,  three,  o 
nes;  orchestral  studies;  solos  by  Desportes,  Bozza,  Ibert.  Two  pri 
four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

567-8.     Senior  Trumpet  and  Cornet.   A  course  of  advanced  trumpei 
and   comet  for  students  with  exceptional  musical  backgroimd. 
Prerequisites:    Music    167   through  468.   Two  private  half-hou; 
lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credill 
per  semester. 

169-70.  Freshman  Horn.  Major  and  minor  scales;  Tone  production r| 
exercises  by  Kopprasch.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly 
One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

269-70.  Sophomore  Horn.  Studies  by  Franz,  Kling  and  Kopprasch; 
transposition;  Sonati  by  Beethoven,  Haydn;  concerti  by  Mozarti 
and  others.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  two,  oi 
three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

369-70.  Junior  Horn.  Continuation  of  above;  prominent  solos  froin 
symphony  and  opera;  Strauss  concerti;  Sonati  by  Donate, 
Porter  and  others.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  twc 
or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

469-70.  Senior  Horn.  Hindemith  sonata  and  concerto;  transposition! 
in  all  keys;  chamber  music;  orchestral  studies.  Two  private  half- 
hour  lessons  weekly.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

569-70  Senior  Horn.  A  course  of  advanced  horn  for  students  with! 
exceptional  musical  background.  Prerequisites:  Music  169  throughr 
470.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  Two, 
three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

171-2.  Freshman  Trombone  and  Euphonium  (Baritone).  Man- 
tia  and  Bordoghi-Rochut  studies;  scales  and  arpeggios;  solos  by 
Pryor,  Zimmerman  and  Simons.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons 
weekly.  One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

271-2.  Sophomore  Trombone  and  Euphonium  (Baritone).  More 
of  the  above;  Blume  Duets;  solos  by  Barat,  Croce-Spinelli,  David. 
Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  two,  or  three  hours' 
credit  per  semester. 
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71-2.  Junior  Trombone  and  Euphonium  (Baritone).  Kopprasch 
studies;  orchestral  studies,  solos  by  Busser,  Pfieffer,  Bigot,  Rosseau, 
Dubois.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  two,  or  three 
hours'  credit  per  semester. 

71-2.  Senior  Trombone  and  Euphonium  (Baritone).  Same  as 
above;  Lafosse  and  Blazewitch  studies;  difficult  passages,  S}Tn- 
phonic  and  operatic;  transcriptions  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven; solos  by  Salzedo,  Videl,  Leclercq.  Two  private  half -hour 
lessons  weekly.    Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

•71-2.  Senior  Trombone  and  Euphonium  (Baritone).  A  course  of 
advanced  trombone  and  euphonium  for  students  with  exceptional 
musical  background.  Prerequisites:  Music  171  through  472.  Two 
private  half -hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  Two,  three,  or 
four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

77-8.  Freshman  Tuba.  Intensive  study  of  fundamentals  of  technique, 
Arban  studies.  Selected  studies  of  Schlossberg  and  Blasevich.  All 
major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggi.  One,  two  or  three  hours' 
credit. 

277-8.     Sophomore    Tuba.     Continuation    of    first    year.    Studies   by 
I  Bordogni-Rochut.    Elementary  clef   studies.   One,   two   or  three 

hours'  credit. 

577-8.     Junior  Tuba.     More  advanced  studies  by  Arban,  Schlossberg, 
I  Blasevich,  Bordogni.  More  difficult  clef  studies  of  LaFosse.  One, 

two,  or  three  hours'  credit. 

477-8.  Senior  Tuba.  Continuation  of  Junior  year.  Horn  concertos  of 
Mozart,  Strauss,  and  Beethoven.  Orchestral  studies  from  the  works 
of  Tchaikovski,  Strauss,  Wagner,  Stravinski,  etc.  Survey  of  pedago- 
gical works  and  literature  for  tuba.  Two,  three  or  four  hours'  credit. 

577-8.  Senior  Tuba.  A  course  of  advanced  tuba  for  students  with 
exceptional  musical  background.  Prerequisites:  Music  177  through 
478.  Two  private  half -hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  Two, 
tfiree,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

175-6,  275-6,  375-6,  475-6.  Percussion.  Basic  and  advanced  tech- 
niques on  various  percussion  instruments  through  each  of  the  four 
years.  Tuning  exercises  for  timpani.  All  types  of  drumming;  study 
on  castanets,  tambourine,  triangle,  various  traps,  xylophone.  Such 
methods  as  Imperial,  Wilcoxson,  Goodman,  Goldberg.   Solo  work 
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taken  from  Mendelssohn,  Saint  Saens,  MacDowell,  Strauss; 
Despartes,  and  others.  One  to  four  hours'  credit  per  semester  ii 
accordance  with  credit  in  other  applied  music.  \\ 

103-4.  Freshman  Saxophone.  Tone  studies;  scale  studies  in  variou^iS 
forms;  arpeggios;  lasilli  and  Pettine  Methods.  Two  private  half  I 
hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester  \ 

203-4.  Sophomore  Saxophone.  Mule  and  Bozza  studies;  concert  j 
by  Jascha;  sonatas  by  Creston  and  Tuthill.  Two  private  half' 
hour  lessons  weekly.  One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester ' 

303-4.  Junior  Saxophone.  Advanced  studies  by  Wiedoeft.  Concert 
by  Ibert,  Tomasi,  Bozza  and  others.  Two  half -hour  lessons  weekly 
One,  two,  or  three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

403-4.  Senior  Saxophone.  Advanced  studies  by  Rollinson.  Solos  byi 
Bozza,  Jacob,  Henri,  and  others.  Two  private  half -hour  lessonr 
weekly.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

503-4.     Senior    Saxophone.     A    course    of   advanced    saxophone   im\ 
struction  for  students  with  exceptional  musical  background.  Pr&'i 
requisites:    Music   103   through  404  or  permission  of  instructor- 
Two   private   half-hour  lessons  weekly  for  two   semesters.   Two 
three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

575-6.  Senior  Percussion.  A  course  of  advanced  percussion  for  stu-i 
dents  with  exceptional  musical  background.  Prerequisites:  175 
through  476.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly  for  twc 
semesters.  Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

141-2,  241-2,  341-2,  441-2,  541-2.  Class  Voice.  Theory  and  practice 
of  vocal  tone  production  in  small  groups.  Individual  attention  and 
solo  training.  Two  half-hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  One 
hour's  credit  per  semester. 

143-4.     Freshman  Voice.     Principles  of  breathing.   Enunciation.    Sol- 1 
fege  exercises  and  vocalises  consistent  with  the  needs  of  individual 
student.    Repertoire  of  old  English  and  old  Italian.    Two  private 
half -hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.    One,  two,  or  three 
hours'  credit  per  semester. 

243-4.  Sophomore  Voice.  Vocalises  continued.  Studies  in  diatonic 
and  chromatic  scales,  the  trill  and  other  embellishments.  Italian 
songs  and  selected  songs  by  Handel,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
and   others  of  the   classic   and   romantic  periods.    Two   private 
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half-hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.    One,  two,  or  three 
hours'  credit  per  semester. 

343-4.  Junior  Voice.  Studies  for  flexibility,  style  and  expression. 
Recitative,  lyric  and  dramatic  arias  from  the  operas  and  oratorios 
of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart;  Lieder;  songs  by  19th  century  com- 
posers; and  songs  by  modern  composers.  Recital.  Two  private 
half-hour  lessons  weekly  for  two  semesters.  One,  two,  or  three 
hours'  credit  per  semester. 

443-4.  Senior  Voice.  Classic  romantic  and  modern  song  literature. 
Oratorio,  opera.  Recital.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly  for 
two  semesters.   Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

543-4.  Senior  Voice.  A  course  of  advanced  voice  instruction  for  stu- 
dents with  exceptional  musical  background.  Prerequisites:  Music 
143  through  444.  Two  private  half-hour  lessons  weekly  for  two 

'  semesters.    Two,  three,  or  four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

Ensembles 
i  181-2,  281-2,  381-2,  481-2.     Piano  Ensembles.    Small  piano  groups 
organized  for  instruction  in  playing  music  for  more  than  one  piano 
as  well  as  for  playing  piano  duets  and  trios.  Meets  twice  weekly  for 
two  semesters.  One  hour's  credit  per  semester. 

145-6,  245-6,  345-6,  445-6.  Union  University  Chorus.  Any  student 
may  be  admitted  to  the  chorus  after  consultation  with  the  director. 
At  least  two  formal  public  performances  are  presented  during  the 
school  year.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  the  study  of  both  sacred 
and  secular  choral  music.  Meets  twice  weekly  for  two  semesters. 
One  hour's  credit  per  semester. 

145-6,  245-6,  345-6,  445-6.  Union  University  Singers.  Admission  by 
audition  only.  Prerequisite :  one  year  of  apprenticeship  in  the  col- 
lege chorus  or  consent  of  instructor.  This  chorus  prepares  for  the 
annual  spring  tour  and  covers  more  music  literature  during  the 
year  than  does  the  University  chorus.  Meets  twice  weekly  for  two 
semesters.  One  hour's  credit  per  semester. 

147-8,  247-8,  347-8,  447-8.  Vocal  Ensembles.  Various  small  choral 
ensembles  such  as  women's  trios  and  double  trios,  male  quartets, 
etc.,  are  organized  both  for  the  sake  of  pure  enjoyment  of  par- 
ticipation and  for  public  performances  upon  many  and  varied 
occasions.  Meets  once  each  week  for  two  semesters.  One  hour's 
credit  per  semester. 
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100-1,  200-1,  300-1,  400-1.  Stage  Band.  Admission  by  audition  only 
Various  phases  or  organization,  techniques,  literature,  interprets 
tion,  etc.,  involved  in  professional  demands  on  modem  jazz  artis 
Performances  include  various  campus  activities,  high  school  asseir 
blies.  Meets  once  weekly  for  two  hour  rehearsal.  One  hour's  credi 

151-2,  251-2,  351-2,  451-2.  Symphonic  Band.  A  course  in  band  irij 
struction  designed  to  train  students  for  performance.  Varioi' 
phases  of  organization,  techniques,  literature,  interpretation,  etc 
involved  in  professional  demands  are  treated  extensively.  Perforrr 
ances  will  include  various  campus  concerts,  some  athletic  event 
and  a  tour  of  the  area.  Membership  is  determined  from  auditioi) 
held  during  the  week  of  registration.  One  hour's  credit. 

173-4,  273-4,  373-4,  473-4.  Junior  Band.  A  course  in  elementary  bam 
instruction  open  to  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  music  educatioi 
majors.  Instruments  of  the  student's  choice  may  be  rented  at  th( 
local  music  stores.  At  the  end  of  one  year  of  instruction  thosi 
students  showing  promise  and  talent  may  be  selected  to  participat 
in  the  Symphonic  Band.  Two  rehearsals  per  week.  One  hour'i 
credit  per  semester. 
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153-4,  253-4,  353-4,  453-4.  Union  University  Brass  Choir.  Pei- 
formance  of  literature  for  various  combinations  of  brass  instru' 
ments,  i.  e..  Trios,  quartets,  quintets,  sextets,  etc.  Meets  once  eacl 
week.  One  hour's  credit  per  semester. 

155-6,  255-6,  355-6,  455-6.  Woodwind  Ensemble.  Performance  o 
literature  for  various  combinations  of  woodwind  instrument'i 
Meets  once  each  week.  One  hour's  credit  per  semester. 

191-2,  291-2,  391-2,  491-2,  591-2.  String  Ensemble.  Performance  o 
literature  for  various  combinations  of  string  instruments,  i.e.,  triof 
quartets,  quintets,  sextets,  etc.  Meets  once  each  week.  One  hour* 
credit  per  semester. 
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E  Art  Department  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  develop 
leir  powers  of  perception,  appreciation,  knowledge,  and  discrimination 
(  art,  both  past  and  present;  to  develop  art  skills  and  to  provide  oppor- 
inity  for  creative  expression  and  effective  use  of  leisure  time;  to  provide 
oportunity  to  develop  skills,  methods,  and  techniques  of  teaching  art  in 
■  e  school,  church,  or  recreational  program. 

Major  in  Art  —  26  hours 

A.  Twelve  hours  must  be  at  junior  or  senior  level. 

B.  Must  select  either  Art  313  or  Art  314. 

Minor  in  Art  —  18  hours 

Six  hours  must  be  at  junior  or  senior  level. 

he  Department  of  Art  reserves  the  right  to  select  and  retain  samples  of 
le  best  art  work  done  in  studio  courses.  Work  will  be  selected  whenever 
is  deemed  to  be  of  such  quality  as  to  be  useful  for  future  teaching  or 
spartmental  records. 

Art  History  and  Appreciation 

111.  Art  Appreciation-Orientation.  An  interpretation  of  the  visual 
and  space  arts  for  the  development  of  effective  criteria  for  judg- 
ment and  the  enjoyment  of  art  expression.  Two  hours'  credit. 

313-4.  Art  Appreciation-Survey.  Constitutes  a  survey  of  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture;  and  the  minor  arts  as  represented  by  sig- 
nificant examples  of  art  from  prehistoric  to  modem  times.  Two 
hours'  credit  per  semester. 

Drawing,  Painting,  and  Design 

114.  Lettering.  Development  of  sufficient  skill  to  letter  quickly  and 
effectively  show  cards,  announcements,  and  posters.  Two  one-hour 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  One  hour's  credit. 

115.  Beginning  Art  (Laboratory).  A  basic  course  in  art  designed  to 
meet  the  student's  individual  needs  and  interests  and  to  provide 
opportunity  to  experiment  with  different  media.  Two  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Two  hours'  credit.  Prerequisite:  111. 

116.  First  Year  Drawing.  Drawing  with  various  media  to  gain  facility 
in  objective  representation.  Two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Two 
hours'  credit. 
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311-2.  Drawing,  Painting  and  Composition.  A  course  in  stuc 
painting  practice.  311,  still-life  drawing  and  painting  in  charc( 
and  oil;  312,  outdoor  sketching  and  painting  in  watercolor  a^ 
oil.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  111  and  1] 
or  with  consent  of  instructor.  Three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

316.     Advanced  Design.     An  advanced  course  in  the  fundamentals 
good  design  with  emphasis  on  design  problems  in  Commercial  A 
Three  hours'  credit.  Prerequisite:  Art  115. 

411-2.  Advanced  Painting.  Designed  to  meet  individual  needs  aj 
interests  in  painting.  Experimental  techniques  and  media.  Pi 
requisite:  Art  311-2  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Three  laborato 
periods  per  week.  Three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

413.  Advanced  Art  Studio.  An  advanced  studio  course  in  art  in  whi( 
the  student  can  concentrate  in  any  of  the  major  areas  of  the  dl 
partment  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  ceramics,  or  crafts.  Designe:| 
for  persons  wanting  more  than  the  amount  of  the  above  cours'j 
offered  in  the  catalog.  Prerequisite:  Art  311-2  or  consent  of  tl 
instructor.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Three  houi 
credit  per  semester. 

Grafts,  Sculpture  and  Ceramics 

213.  Crafts.  Fundamental  craft  techniques  in  various  medium 
emphasizing  good  design  and  proper  use  of  material.  Two  lal 
oratory  periods  per  week.  Two  hours'  credit. 

214.  Ceramics.  Creative  expression  in  the  ceramic  arts  and  the  deve 
opment  of  form  in  the  plastic  medium  of  clay.  Three  laboratoi 
periods  a  week.  Three  hours'  credit. 

315.  Sculpture.  Carving  and  construction  in  various  materials.  Tw 
laboratory  periods  a  week.  Two  hours'  credit. 

Art  Education  (See  also  additional  courses  listed  Education) 

215.  Art  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  A  laboratory  cours 
designed  for  elementary  teachers  in  the  development  of  art  skill 
for  the  elementary  school.  Two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  pe 
week.  Two  hours'  credit. 

416.  Arts  and  Crafts  for  Teachers.  A  materials  and  method 
course  in  the  teaching  of  arts  and  crafts  in  elementary  an( 
secondary  school.  Two  hours'  credit. 


SPEECH  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

■^  ""JSTRUGTION  in  Speech  and  Dramatic  Art  purposes  to  develop  student 
^  btential  in  the  oral  communication  of  thought;  to  provide  an  opportunity 
'  )r  the  appreciative  evaluation  and  oral  interpretation  of  literature;  to 
'  istruct  in  the  techniques  and  methods  of  teaching  voice  and  diction, 
'  jublic  speaking,  discussion  and  play  production;  to  help  the  student 
j  jttain  a  degree  of  excellence  in  performance  for  platform,  radio,  television 
{  ad  other  professional  careers. 

I.     Minor  in  Speech  and  Dramatic  Art — 18  hours 

A.     Six  hours  on  junior  or  senior  level 
113.     Appreciation  of  Theater  Arts.    An  introductory  study  of  the 
techniques  of  dramatic  art,  designed  to  make  playgoing  more 
meaningful  and  better  appreciated.  Two  hours'  credit. 

213.  Public  Speaking.  Study  and  practice  in  effective  oral  communi- 
cation. Required  of  all  students  for  graduation.  Three  hours' 
credit. 

214.  Oral  Interpretation.  Oral  practice  in  analysis  of  various  types 
of  literature  so  that  they  may  be  presented  informatively  and 
interestingly.  Three  hours'  credit. 

215.  Play  Production.  A  survey  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  suc- 
cessful stage  production :  problems  in  organization ;  in  play  choice 
and  casting;  in  rehearsing,  acting,  and  directing;  in  scenery, 
costuming,  make-up,  and  lighting.  Three  hours'  credit. 

216.  Debate.  Analyses,  briefing  evidence,  reasoning  and  refutation 
with  special  emphasis  given  to  the  national  Intercollegiate  Dis- 
cussion and  Debate  propositions.  Preparation  for  entry  in  inter- 
collegiate debate  tournaments.  Two  2  hour  periods  per  week. 
Two  hours'  credit. 

313.  Play  Production.  A  more  advanced  course  for  those  who  have 
had  Speech  215,  with  emphasis  on  the  techniques  of  acting  and 
stage  craft.  Three  hours'  credit. 

314.  Voice  and  Diction.  Study  and  development  of  the  voice.  Edu- 
cative exercises  in  articulation  and  pronunciation.  Drill  in  pho- 
netics. Particularly  helpful  for  students  planning  professional 
careers.  Three  hours'  credit. 

413.  Public  Discussion  and  Argumentation.  Gathering,  organizing, 
and  presenting  argumentative  material  effectively.  Each  student 
required  to  participate  publicly  on  the  platform  or  by  radio. 
Designed  particularly  for  students  preparing  for  professional 
careers.  Prerequisite:  Speech  213.  Three  hours'  credit. 
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PURPOSE  OF  HUMANITIES 

In  the  humanities,  students  learn  to  prefer  one  thing  to  another,  aii 
to  acquire  a  set  of  ideas  and  principles  which  they  believe  and  on  whit 
they  can  act.  To  this  end,  courses  in  the  division  are  organized  to  broadt 
the  individualistic,  imaginative,  sympathetic,  aesthetic,  and  moralist 
qualities  in  man.  More  specifically,  courses  in  the  division  are  geared 
develop  competence  in  language,  appreciation  in  literature,  and  beli 
in,  and  dedication  to,  the  Christian  ethic. 

English  Philosophy 

Languages  Religion 
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DEPARTMENT   OF    ENGLISH 

i  ksTRUCTiON  in  the  English  department  consists  of  helping  students 
1  evelop  skills  in  writing  and  speaking  effectively,  and  in  reading  and 
^valuatrng  literature  appreciatively.  A  wide  range  of  courses  appealing  to 
le  esthetic  as  well  as  to  the  practical  nature  of  man  is  offered  regularly, 
jrving  the  dual  purpose  of  qualifying  prospective  teachers  of  English 
nd  stimulating  all  students  to  search  more  diligently  for  the  riches  in 
le  spoken  and  written  word. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  the  core  curriculum  requirements 
1  literature  before  enrolling  in  an  upper-level  course  in  literature. 

Students  majoring  or  minoring  in  English  must  meet  the  following 
iequirements : 

I.     Major  in  English — 30  hours 

j  A.     English  111-2 — English  Composition 

B.  English  2 11-2 — Sophomore  literature  surveys 

C.  English  411-2 — Shakespeare 

D.  English' 321 — Advanced  Grammar 

E.  Additional  courses  on  the  junior  or  senior  levels 

II.    Minor  in  English — 24  hours 

A.  English  111-2 — English  Composition 

B.  English    211-2 — Sophomore   literature   surveys 

C.  Additional  courses  on  the  junior  or  senior  levels 

ENGLISH 

*lll-2.  English  CoMPOsmoN.  Review  of  fundamentals  of  grammar; 
practice  in  basic  forms  of  composition;  selected  readings  from 
various  types  of  literature.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in 
English.  Three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

211.  Survey  of  American  Literature.  Introduction  to  principal 
authors  and  most  significant  prose  and  poetry  produced  in  Amer- 
ica from  seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  Three  hours'  credit. 

212.  Masterpieces  of  English  Literature.  Selected  readings  from 
English  prose  and  poetry.  Three  hours'  credit. 


*Sections  of  English  111  are  offered  on  the  basis  of  five  periods  a  week  to  include 
an  intensive  study  in  grammar,  punctuation,  and  spelling.  Freshmen  whose  scores 
on  the  English  proficiency  test  fall  below  the  standard  set  by  the  English  Depart- 
ment will  be  required  to  take  one  of  these  sections. 
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213-4.  News  Writing  and  Reporting.  Practice  in  news  gathering  ar 
news  writing  for  the  college  publications.  Does  not  count  c 
English  major,  but  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  prospective  hig 
school  English  teacher.  Two  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

216.  Children's  Literature.  A  survey  course  designed  to  familiarii 
the  student  with  children's  books  from  early  times  to  the  presen 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  Newbery  and  Caldecott  awar 
books.  Does  not  count  towards  the  English  major.  Two  hour 
credit. 

313.  American  Literature  of  Nineteenth  Century.  Extensiv 
reading  from  the  works  of  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Emerson  an- 
Whitman.  Three  hours'  credit.  \ 

314.  Major  Romantic  Poets.  Intensive  reading  in  the  poetry  of  thl 
major  Romantic  poets:  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley 
and  Keats.  Three  hours'  credit. 

315.  English  Literature  of  Eighteenth  Century.  Selected  read 
ings  from  the  principal  authors;  a  critical  examination  of  th. 
intellectual  history  of  the  age.  Three  hours'  credit. 

316.  The  Novel  in  English.  Study  of  the  novel  as  a  literary  form. 
Three  hours'  credit. 

317.  European  Literature  in  Translation.  Selected  readings  (ir 
translations)  from  Hterary  masterpieces  of  great  European  writera 
from  Homer  to  the  present.  Three  hours'  credit. 

318.  Advanced  Composition.  Techniques  of  writing  effective  expos^ 
itory,  argumentative,  descriptive,  and  narrative  prose.  Two  hours' 
credit. 

319.  Victorian  Poetry.  Intensive  reading  in  the  poetry  of  the  majoJ 
Victorian  poets.  Three  hours'  credit. 

Short  Story.  Reading,  analysis,  and  intensive  study  of  the  short 
story  as  a  literary  form.  Each  student  required  to  do  original 
composition.  Two  hours'  credit.  j 

321.  Advanced  Grammar.  A  course  in  English  grammatical  forms, 
mcluding  history  and  philosophy  of  their  uses.  Two  hours'  credit. 

411-2.  Shakespeare.  Readings  from  the  comedies,  histories,  and 
tragedies.  Required  of  all  majors  in  English.  Three  hours'  credit 
per  semester. 

413.  Contemporary  Drama.  Readings  from  Continental,  British,  andl 
American  drama  from  Ibsen  to  the  present.  Three  hours'  credit. 
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1:14,  Studies  in  Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature.  Major 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  poetry  of  Donne,  Milton,  and  the 
Cavalier  poets.  Readings  from  the  prose  and  drama  of  the  period 

will  be  included.  Three  hours'  credit. 

15.  Feature  Writing.  Practical  experience  in  mastering  the  craft  of 
writing  the  special  feature.  Each  student  will  be  encouraged  to 
prepare  an  article  for  publication.  Two  hours'  credit. 

^16.  Contemporary  Poetry.  A  study  of  Twentieth  Century  British 
and  American  poetry.  Three  hours'  credit. 

il7.  Literary  Criticism,  A  study  of  major  critical  texts  from 
Aristotle  to  T.  S.  Eliot.  Open  to  senior  English  majors  only;  taught 
as  a  seminar,  meeting  once  each  week  for  two  hours.  Three  hours' 
credit 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LANGUAGES 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Languages  in  the  liberal  arts  pt 
gram  is  to  instruct  the  student  through  oral-aural-visual  techniques  ar 
methods  to  read,  understand,  speak  and  write  with  proficiency  at  les 
one  foreign  language;  first,  to  aid  in  developing  understanding  throuj 
inter-communication;  second,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  studying  the  histor 
literature  and  life  of  another  country;  third,  to  help  the  student  atta 
a  certain  fluency  in  foreign  language  in  preparation  for  doing  researoi 
in  graduate  and  professional  schools. 

Language  requirements  for  graduation  with  the  A.B.  Degree:  fou' 
teen  semester  hours  or  two  years  of  high  school  language  and  six  seme 
ter  hours  of  second  year  college  credit  in  the  same  language.  Studen 
entering  with  two  units  of  high  school  language  will  take  a  comprehensiv 
examination  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  do  second  year  work. 

Majors  and  minors  are  offered  in  French  and  Spanish. 

I.     Students  majoring  in  language  must  meet  the  following  require 
ments: 

1.  Major  in  chosen  language — 24  to  26  hours* 

2.  Ten  semester  hours  must  be  on  junior  or  senior  level. 

IL     Students     minoring     in     language     must     meet     the     followin 
requirements : 

L     Minor  in  chosen  language — 18-20  hours* 
2.     Six  semester  hours  must  be  on  junior  or  senior  level.  i 

If  a  student  takes  a  major  in  one  language,  it  is  suggested  that  he  tak( 
a  minor  in  a  second  language. 

FRENCH 
111-2.     Elementary  French.     Fundamentals  of  pronunciation,  con- 
versation,   grammar    and    composition.    Four   hours'    credit    pei 
semester. 

211.  Intermediate  French.  Grammar  review.  Reading  of  suitable 
texts,  conversation  and  composition.  Prerequisite:  French  111-2 
or  two  years  of  high  school  French  and  proficiency  test.  Three 
hours'  credit. 

212.  Advanced  French.  Rapid  reading  of  representative  French 
texts.  Prerequisite:  French  211.  Three  hours'  credit. 


*Twenty-four  hours  for  major  and  eighteen  for  minor  if  the  student  begins  at  the 
211  level  or  above. 
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Survey  of  French  Literature.  Chanson  de  Roland  through 
the  17th  century.  Lectures,  readings  and  reports.  Prerequisite: 
French  212.  Three  hours'  credit. 

Survey  of  French  Literature.  A  continuation  of  French  SIL 
The  beginning  of  the  18th  century  to  the  present.  Lectures,  read- 
ings and  reports.  Prerequisite:  French  212.   Three  hours'  credit. 

Conversation  and  Composition.  Practice  in  oral  and  written 
expression.  Prerequisite:   French  212.  Three  hours'  credit. 

French  Classical  Drama.  A  study  of  the  life  and  dramatic  art 
of  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  Lectures  and  reports.  Three 
hours'  credit. 

French  Romantic  Literature.  A  study  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment in  French  literature,  with  special  emphasis  on  poetry  and 
the  drama.  Three  hours'  credit. 

Modern  French  Novel.  A  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  repre- 
sentative French  novelists  of  the  modern  period.  Three  hours' 
credit. 

GERMAN 
Elementary  German.    A  study  of  pronunciation   and   gram- 
matical forms.  Simple  reading.  Four  hours'  credit. 

Elementary  German.  A  continuation  of  German  111.  Gram- 
mar and  reading  of  easy  prose.  Four  hours'  credit. 

Intermediate  German.  A  review  of  grammar.  Composition  and 
reading  of  suitable  texts.  Prerequisite:  German  111-2  or  two  years 
of  high  school  German  and  proficiency  test.   Three  hours'  credit. 

Advanced  German.  Rapid  reading  of  representative  texts.  Lec- 
tures and  reports.  Prerequisite:  German  211.  Three  hours'  credit. 

GREEK 

Elementary  Greek.  A  study  of  the  basic  forms,  syntax,  vocabu- 
lary and  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Pre- 
requisite:  Sophomore  standing.  Four  hours'  credit. 

Elementary  Greek.  Continuation  of  Greek  211.  Reading  in 
Mark  and  I  John.  Prerequisite:  Greek  211.  Four  hours'  credit. 

Intermediate  Greek.  A  study  of  the  grammar  and  syntax  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament.  Reading  in  the  New  Testament. 
Prerequisite:  Greek  212.  Three  hours'  credit. 
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312.     Intermediate  Greek.    Continuation  of  Greek  311.  Prerequisite' 
Greek  311.  Three  hours'  credit. 

41 1.  Advanced  Greek.     An  extensive  reading  course  in  the  Greek  Nev  i,. 
Testament  with  emphasis  upon  careful,  accurate  exegesis.  Pn.j 
requisite:  Greek  312.  Two  hours'  credit.  f 

412.  Advanced  Greek.     A  continuation  of  Greek  411.  Prerequisite 
Greek  411.  Two  hours'  credit. 

LATIN 

111-2.     Elementary   Latin.     Pronunciation,   grammar,   simple   read' 

ings.  Four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 
211-2.     Intermediate    Latin.     Review   of   grammar.    Readings   from 

Roman    and   medieval    authors.    Studies   in   Roman   mythology;! 

history,  civilization.  Prerequisite:  Latin  111-2  or  two  years  of  higbj 

school  Latin  and  proficiency  test.  Three  hours'  credit  per  semestepj 

SPANISH 

111-2.     Elementary  Spanish.     Fundamentals  of  pronunciation,  con 
versation,  grammar,  and  composition.  Simple  reading.  Four  hours  I 
credit  per  semester. 

211.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Grammar  review.  Reading  of  suitable 
texts,  conversation  and  composition.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  111-S 
or  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish  and  proficiency  test.  Three 
hours'  credit. 

212.  Advanced  Spanish.  Rapid  reading  of  representative  Spanish 
texts.  Prerequisite:   Spanish  211.  Three  hours'  credit. 

311.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  Poema  de  Mio  Cid  through 
the  17th  century.  Lectures,  readings  and  reports.  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  212.  Three  hours'  credit. 

312.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  A  continuation  of  Spanish 
311.  From  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  to  the  present. 
Lectures,  readings,  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  212.  Three 
hours'  credit. 

313.  Conversation  and  Composition.  Practice  in  oral  and  written 
expression.  Prerequisite:   Spanish  212.  Three  hours'  credit. 

413.  The  Modern  Spanish  Novel.  A  study  of  the  life  and  works 
of  representative  Spanish  novelists  of  the  modem  period.  Three 
hours'  credit. 
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,14.     The  Modern  Spanish  Drama.    A  study  of  the  life  and  works 

of  representative  Spanish  dramatists  of  the  modern  period.  Three 

hours'  credit. 
15.     Survey   of    Spanish-American    Literature.     The   reading   of 

representative  authors  with  emphasis  on  the  novel.  Three  hours' 

credit. 
^16.     The  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age.   A  study  of  the  life  and  works 

of  Lope  de  Vega,  Alarcon,  Tirso  de  Molina  and  Calderon.  Three 

hours'  credit. 
[■17.     Don  Quijote  De  La  Mancha.  A  study  of  the  life  and  works  of 

Cervantes.  Reading  of  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha.  Three  hours 

credit. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 


The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  are  designa 
for  a  twofold  purpose:  To  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  th 
basic  principles  of  the  Bible  as  they  appear  in  their  historical  setting;  an< 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  merits,  values,  and  distinctive  contribu 
tions  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  religious  experience  of  mankind. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  planned  to  contribute  to  the  cultura 
and  spiritual  benefit  of  the  entire  student  body.  Specialized  training  i 
also  provided  for  the  following: 

1.  The  ministerial  or  missionary  student  who  will  seek  furthe; 
preparation  in  a  theological  seminary.  Likewise,  equal  provision  is  madicj 
for  the  student  whose  formal  preparation  will  terminate  with  graduation  rj 

2.  The  religious  education  director,  minister  of  music,  or  churcli 
secretary  who  desires  specialized  religious  training  on  the  college  level. 

Students  majoring  in  Religion  must  meet  the  following  requirements;? 

I.  Major  in  Religion — 27  hours 

A.  24  hours  of  Religion 

1.     Religion  111,  112,  214 
^  2.     Religion  216,  217 

3.  Three  hours  to  be  selected  from  Religion  314,  413 

4.  Three  hours  to  be  selected  from  Religion  315,  317 

5.  Elective  Religion  4  hours — not  more  than  three  of  whiclji 
may  be  taken  from  Religion  320,  321,  416 

B.  Philosophy  311 

II.  Minor  in  Religion — 21  hours 

A.  18  hours  in  Religion 

1.  Religion  111,  112 

2.  Religion  216,  217 

3.  Three  hours  to  be  selected  from  Religion  314,  413 

4.  Three  hours  to  be  selected  from  Religion  315,  317 

B.  Philosophy  311 

III.  Minor  in  Philosophy — 18  hours  , 

RELIGION 

111.  Old  Testament  Survey.     A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews 
from  Adam  through  the  reign  of  David.  Three  hours'  credit. 

112.  Old  Testament  Survey.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews' 
from    Solomon    through    Malachi.    Prerequisite:    Religion    IIL 
Three  hours'  credit. 

213.     Poetical  Books.    An  intensive  study  of  the  poetic  and  wisdom 
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literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  Prerequisites:  Religion  111-2. 
Two  hours'  credit. 

14.  The  Intertestament  Period.  A  survey  of  the  Greek,  Roman 
and  Jewish  cultures  of  the  intertestament  period.  Two  hours' 
credit. 

15.  Evangelism.  A  study  of  the  history,  principles  and  methods  of 
evangelism.  Prerequisites:   Religion   111,  216.  Two  hours'  credit. 

16.  The  Life  of  Christ.  The  life  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  Three  hours'  credit. 

17.  Acts.     The   Christian   movement  as   recorded  in  Acts  together 
i  with  a  study  of  selected  Pauline  Epistles.   (Galatians,  I  and  II, 

Thessalonians,  and  Philippians) .  Prerequisite:  Religion  216. 
Three  hours'  credit. 

18.  HoMiLETics  AND  MINISTERIAL  PRACTICES.  A  study  of  the  basic 
techniques  of  sermon  preparation  and  delivery  with  a  section 
on  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics.  Required  of  all  ministerial  students 
during  the  first  year  of  attendance  at  Union.  Three  hours'  credit. 

Minor  Prophets.  An  intensive  study  of  the  minor  prophets. 
Prerequisite:   Religion  112.  Three  hours' credit. 

Pauline  Epistles.  A  survey  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Prerequisite: 
Religion  217.  Three  hours'  credit. 

Renaissance  and  Reformation.  See  History  31^  for  description. 
Hebrews,  General  Epistles,  Revelation.  A  survey  of 
Hebrews,  General  Epistles  and  Revelation.  Prerequisite:  Religion 
217.     Three  hours' credit. 

Christian  Doctrine.  An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  Christ- 
tian  doctrine.  Prerequisite:  Any  one  of  the  following  courses: 
314,  315,  317,  413.  Two  hours'  credit. 

Comparative  Religion.  See  Philosophy  319  for  course  descrip- 
tion. 

Introduction  to  Religious  Education.  A  study  of  the  origin, 
scope  and  importance  of  religious  education.  (Introductory 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  nature  of  the  New  Testament 
church.)  Prerequisite:  six  hours  of  Religion.  Three  hours'  credit. 
Religious  Education  in  the  Church.  An  intensive  study  of 
the  origin,  purposes,  officers  and  curriculum  of  the  organizations 
of  the  local  church.  Prerequisite:  six  hours  of  Religion.  Three 
hours'  credit. 
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323.  (311)  Church  History.  A  historical  survey  of  Christianity  fror"|t. 
the  apostolic  era  until  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Prerequisitiilju 
Religion  217.  Two  hours*  credit.  |1T 

324.  (312)  Church  History.  A  historical  survey  of  Christianity  fropjlrf 
the  Protestant  Reformation  through  the  First  Great  Awakeniiilliji 
in  America.  Prerequisite:  Religion  323.  Two  hours'  credit.        i 

413.  Major  Prophets.  An  intensive  study  of  the  major  prophell 
Prerequisite:   Religion  112.  Three  hours' credit. 

414.  The  Johannine  Literature.  An  intensive  study  of  the  Gospi 
of  John  and  the  Johnannine  Epistles.  Prerequisite:  Religion  311 
or  317.  Three  hours'  credit. 

416.  Psychology  of  Religion.  A  careful  study  of  the  factors  in  ttt; 
religious  experience.  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  Religion.  Threr 
hours'  credit. 

PHILOSOPHY 

311.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  the  branches  c 
philosophy  and  its  history  from  Thales  through  Philo.  Prerequisite 
Consent  of  instructor.  Three  hours'  credit. 

312.  History  of  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  philosoph 
from  Philo  until  the  modem  period.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  311 
Three  hours'  credit. 

313.  Ethics.  An  analysis  of  the  principles  of  ethics.  Prerequisite 
consent  of  Instructor.  Two  hours'  credit. 

319.  Comparative  Religion.  A  survey  of  the  world's  major  religions 
Prerequisite:   Religion  217.  Two  hours'  credit. 

411.  Modern  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  modem  philosophical  though 
from  the  Enlightment  to  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Prerequisite 
Philosophy  312.  Three  hours'  credit. 

412.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  A  study  of  the  philosophical  attemp 
to  understand  the  nature  of  God  and  the  significance  of  religioi 
in  the  life  of  man.  An  investigation  as  to  the  validity  of  the  clain 
to  a  type  of  knowledge  called  "religious"  and  the  methods  whereby 
such  is  gained.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  312.  Three  hours'  credit 

413.  Logic.  A  study  of  inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  reasoning.^ 
Prerequisite:     Philosophy  311.  Two  hours'  credit. 


DIVISION  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

rhe  broad  objective  of  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences  is  to  lead  the 
stdent  into  a  search  for  universal  truths  related  to  the  world  in  which 
w  live,  and  to  assist  him  in  arriving  at  a  correct  view  of  other  scientific 
kiDwledge. 

This  Division  is  composed  of  the  Departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry, 
^lthematics  and  Physics,  for  the  purpose  of  coordination  of  effort  to  the 
e:l  that  the  above  objective  may  be  obtained. 

Specifically,  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  under 
th  following  classifications: 

(a)  those  wishing  a  broad  foundation  in  the  basic  sciences  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  applied  sciences ; 

(b)  those  in  Pre-professional  study  in  Dentistry,  Engineering,  Medi- 
cine and  Pharmacy; 

(c)  those  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession  in  secondary  schools; 

(d)  those    interested    in    further   scientific   pursuits   in   graduate 
schools;  and 

(e)  those  planning  to  enter  the  industrial  field  upon  completion  of 
undergraduate  study. 

Biology  Mathematics 

Chemistry  Physics 
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Courses   of  the  Department  of  Biology  are  designed  to  increase  t^ 
student's  appreciation  of  his  environment,  to  contribute  to  his  cultui  j 
background,  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  preparing  to  enter  gradus  |i 
school  or  to  meet  entrance  requirements  for  dental,  medical,  and  phi  \ 
macy  schools.   Not  all   courses  are  offered  in   any   one  year.    Certa^ 
advanced  courses  alternate  to  meet  demands. 

Students  majoring  or  minoring  in  biology  must  meet  the  followii 
requirements : 

I.     Major  in  biology — 28  hours 

A.  Twelve  hours  must  be  junior  or  senior  level 

B.  The  student  may  choose  between  botany  and  zoology  for  tltf 
greater  portion  of  his  work 

G.  Biology  111-2,  or  equivalent,  are  prerequisites  to  all  oth^f 
biology  courses 

II.     Minor  in  biology — 19  hours 

A.  Eight  hours  must  be  junior  or  senior  level  courses.  TFi 
student  will  consult  the  head  of  the  department  regardir, 
advanced  courses 

Majors  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  biological  sciences  shoul 
take  the  following  additional  courses : 

1.  One  year  of  physics 

2.  One  year  of  general  chemistry  | 

3.  One  year  of  organic  chemistry 

Majors  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  botany  shoul  , 
take  the  following  courses: 

1.     Advanced  Botany     2.    Invertebrate  Zoology     3.    Plant  Physiolog 

4.  General  Bacteriology      5.     Genetics      6.     Plant  Taxonomy 

7.     Ecology  , 

Majors  who  plan  to  do  graduate  study  in  Zoology  should  include  iii 
their  major  courses  the  following: 

1.     Invertebrate  Zoology      2.     Vertebrate  Zoology      3.     Entomology 

4.     Embryology     5.     Genetics     6.     Comparative  Anatomy 
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!  Majors  who  plan  to  teach  biology  in  high  school  should  include  in  their 

iajor  courses  the  following; 

1.     General   Bacteriology      2.     Invertebrate   Zoology      3.     Advanced 
Botany 

4.     Entomology  5.     Genetics  6.     Plant  Taxonomy 

7.     Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

f 

jlll.  General  Biology.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
living  organisms,  the  laws  governing  protoplasm,  including  a 
consideration  of  the  vegetative  and  reproductive  structures  of 
plants,  with  emphasis  on  the  physiological  and  ecological  aspects 
of  the  subject.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Four 
hours'  credit. 

fll2.  General  Biology.  A  beginning  course  in  animal  biology  with 
a  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  systems 
of  organs  and  tissues,  and  on  the  physiological  and  economic 
phases  of  the  subject.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Four  hours'  credit. 

Invertebrate  Zoology.  A  study  of  representative  invertebrates 
with  emphasis  on  anatomy  and  classification.  Specimens  will  be 
collected  and  studied  in  the  field.  Two  lectures  and  two  labor- 
atory periods  per  week.  Prerequisite :  A  year  of  biology  or  equiva- 
lent. Four  hours'  credit. 

Vertebrate  Zoology.  Study  of  representative  vertebrates  of  the 
five  classes.  Specimens  of  the  lower  forms  will  be  collected  and 
studied  in  the  field.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  A  year  of  biology  or  equivalent.  Four  hours* 
credit. 

General  Bacteriology.  An  introduction  to  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  subject.  Laboratory  technique  is  emphasized  and 
careful  study  is  given  to  representatives  of  larger  groups  of  bac- 
teria. Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: A  year  of  biology  or  equivalent.  Four  hours'  credit. 

Advanced  Botany.  A  comparative  study  of  representatives  of 
the  thallophyta,  bryophyta,  and  tracheophyta.  Two  lectures  and 
two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  A  year  of  biology 
or  equivalent.  Four  hours'  credit. 
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215.  Entomology.  A  study  of  the  use  of  keys,  classifications,  life  h 
tories,  habits,  ana  economic  importance  of  insects.  Two  lectur 
and  two  laboratory  periods  or  field  trips  per  week.  Prerequisit 
A  year  of  biology  or  equivalent.  Four  hours'  credit. 

311.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.     A  study  of  the  anator 
and  physiology  of  the  systems  of  the  human  body,  including  t 
skeletal,  muscular,  nervous  and  circulatory  systems.  Two  lectui 
and  one   laboratory  period  per  week.    Prerequisite:    A   year 
biology  or  equivalent.  Three  hours'  credit. 

312.  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  A  continuation  of  Biolojii 
311.  A  study  of  excretory,  respiratory  and  digestive  systems,  speck 
senses,  reproductive  and  endocrine  systems.  Two  lectures  and  oe 
laboratory  period  per  week.  Prerequisite:  A  year  of  biology  < 
equivalent.  Three  hours'  credit. 

313.  Advanced  Bacteriology.  Advanced  principles  and  laboratoiq 
techniques  are  studied.  Practical  applications  of  the  subject 
the  study  of  foods,  water,  sewage,  soil,  and  manufacturing  pri 
cesses  involving  bacteriology  are  to  be  emphasized.  Two  lecturi 
and  two  laboratoiy  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Genen 
Bacteriology.  Four  hours'  credit. 

314.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  A  study  of  the  general  princiyjles  < 
the  embryology  of  vertebrates,  including  germ  cells,  maturatioi 
fertilization,  cleavage,  germ  layers,  and  formation  of  organs.  En 
bryos  of  typical  vertebrates  are  used.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboi 
atory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Twelve  hours  of  biology  c 
equivalent.   Four  hours'  credit. 

315.  Genetics.     A  study  of  the  more  important  laws  of  heredity  an 
their  application  to  animals  and  plants.    Two  lectures  and  tw 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Twelve  hours  of  biologi 
on  the  freshman-sophomore  level.    Three  hours'  credit. 

316.  Plant  Physiology  and  Biology.  An  introductory  course  deal 
ing  with  functions  and  growth  of  plants.  Two  lectures  and  on' 
laboratory  period  per  week.  Prerequisite :  Twelve  hours  of  biolog 
or  equivalent.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Chemistry  111-2.  Threi 
hours'  credit. 

317.  Plant  Taxonomy.  A  laboratory  and  field  course  consisting  o 
collecting,  preserving  and  identifying  native  flora.  Use  of  botan 
ical  keys  is  stressed,  and  principles  of  classification  are  strongly 
emphasized.  One  lecture  and  one  to  three  laboratory  periods  anc 
and  field  trips  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Twelve  hours  of  biolog) 
or  equivalent.  Two  to  three  hours'  credit. 
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4-13.     Comparative  Anatomy.     Comparative  study  of  the  organ  sys- 
.  terns   and   structures   of   representative    chordates.    Prerequisite: 

I  Sixteen  hours  of  biology  or  equivalent.  Four  hours'  credit. 

414.  Ecology.  A  study  of  the  interactions  between  organisms  and 
their  environment.  Consideration  is  given  both  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  individual  and  to  the  development  of  plant-animal 
communities.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  biology  or  equivalent.  Three  hours' 
credit. 

Special  Problems.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  majors  in  the 
department.  Collection,  preparation,  and  completed  study  of 
specimens  of  plants,  animals,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Eighteen  hours 
of  biology.  Two  hours'  credit. 
417.  Animal  Histology.  A  microscopic  study  of  tissues  and  organs 
of  the  animal  body.  The  preparation  of  temporary  and  permanenl 
slides  is  emphasized.  One  lecture  and  one  to  three  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Fourteen  hours  of  zoological 
courses.  Two  to  four  hours'  credit. 

Biology  Seminar.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  current  literature.  The  reading  of  biological  journals,  use 
of  Biological  Abstracts  and  other  research  tools  will  be  empha- 
sized. Each  class  period  will  be  devoted  to  one  or  more  oral  or 
written  presentations  by  students  of  materials  previously  selected 
as  their  chosen  topics.  The  general  topics  for  the  semester  will 
vary  according  to  interests  and  ability  of  students.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  and  20  hours  in  Biology.  One  hour  credit.  (Re- 
quired of  all  senior  Biology  majors.) 


DEPARTMENT    OF    CHEMISTRY 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  truly  the  age  of  science.   No  one  can  escap 
for  long  the  impact  of  scientific  discovery  upon  the  world  today.   This 
particularly  true  of  the  science  of  chemistry  which  deals  with  the  structur ,  j,., 
of  matter  and  its  many  transformations.    Broadly  speaking,  this  depari  ■ '" 
ment  aims  to  help  the  student  to  understand  the  material  world  aroun'i 
him  and  how  it  affects  the  ever  changing  processes  of  life,  attain  skill  i: 
scientific  methods  of  problem  solving,  achieve  laboratory  skills  for  wor 
in  chemistry,  and  develop  an  inquiring  mind  and  a  proper  attitude  towart 
scientific  exploration.    More  specifically  this  department  offers  courses  t< 
meet  the  needs  of  three  types  of  students; 

1.  Those  who  are  non-science  majors  but  desire  the  subject  for  iti 
cultural  and  educational  values  and  for  meeting  graduatioc 
requirements. 

2.  Those  who  plan  to  teach  science. 

3.  Those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  medicine,  agriculture,  engineer! 
ing,  or  any  other  type  of  scientific  work. 

Students  who  look  forward  to  careers  as  research  chemists,  industrial 
chemists,  or  college  chemistry  teachers  are  advised  to  include  Mathematic; 
211-2-Calculus,  Physics  211-2-General  Physics,  and  Chemistry  411-2-J 
Physical  Chemistry  in  their  courses  of  study. 

Students  majoring  or  minoring  in  chemistry  must  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

I.     Major  in  chemistry 

1.  30  hours 

2.  Chemistry  111-2,  211-2,  311-2,  411-2 

II.     Minor  in  chemistry 

1.  Chemistry  111-2,  211-2  and  311-2;  or 

2.  Chemistry  111-2,  211-2,  and  411-2;  or 

3.  Chemistry  111-2,  311-2  and  313 

111-2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles,  theories,  laws,  and  basic  facts  of  chemistry.  The  prep- 
aration and  properties  of  the  more  common  elements  and  their 
compounds  in  relation  to  the  periodic  table  and  atomic  structure. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  metals  and  their  ions  in  relation  to  the 
scheme  of  qualitative  analysis.  Problem  solving,  principles  of  equil- 
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ibrium  and  equations  are  stressed.  The  last  twelve  weeks  of 
laboratory  is  devoted  to  qualitative  analysis.  Three  lectures  and 
three  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 
211-2.  Quantitative  Inorganic  Analysis.  Fundamental  laboratory 
procedures,  calibration  of  apparatus,  selected  experiments  in  grav- 
imetric and  volumetric  analysis;  basic  theory  in  stoichiometry. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  special  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods, 
theory,  and  potentiometric  calculations.  One  lecture  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
111-2.  Three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

311-2.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  various  compounds  of 
carbon,  their  preparations,  properties,  and  reactions;  the  theories 
underlying  the  subject  and  the  eflfect  of  molecular  structure  on 
chemical  and  physical  properties.  Three  lectures  and  three  hours 
laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  111-2.  Four  hours* 
credit  per  semester. 

313.  Biochemistry  or  Physiological  Chemistry.  This  is  an  intro- 
ductory course.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  311-2.  Three  hours'  credit. 

411-2.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  topics  dealing  with  the  more 
fundamental  aspects  of  chemistry.  The  states  of  matter,  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  thermodynamics  and  thermochemistry  will 
be  stressed.  Calculus  used,  but  not  required.  Three  lectures  and 
three  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  211-2. 
Four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    MATHEMATICS  ' 

The  courses  in  mathematics  are  designed  to  provide  basic  content  fo 
students  classified  as  mathematics  majors  or  minors,  engineering,  pre 
dental,  pre-medical,  majors  or  minors  in  business  administration,  teacher , 
and  those  preparing  to  teach.   In  the  lower  level  courses  there  are  manij, 
topics  of  general,  practical  and  cultural  interest.  j 

Students  majoring  or  minoring  in  mathematics  must  meet  the  followinji  i 
requirements :  ' 

I.     A  major  in  mathematics  consists  of  28  hours,  of  which  9  hour,il 
must  be  above  the  200  level,  with  the  approval  of  the  departmeniijl.., 
head.  \ 

11.     A     minor     in     mathematics     consists     of     21     hours     including 
Mathematics  211,  212.^  ijj 

Courses  111,  112  and  either  113,  213,  114  or  115  are  required  of  alilll 
students  who  elect  mathematics  to  meet  the  science  or  mathematics  re-i 
quirement  for  graduation. 

111.  College  Algebra.     Linear  systems,  quadratic  equations,  ratii 
proportion  and  variation,  progressions,  binomial  theorem,  theory! 
of  equations.  Three  hours'  credit.  i 

112.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Functions  of  acute  angles,  logarithms, 
functions  of  any  angle,  radian  measure,  graphs,  identities,  oblique 
triangles.  Three  hours'  credit. 

114.     Plane  Analytic   Geometry.     Cartesian  coordinates,  polar  co-' 

ordinates,  the  circle,  the  ellipse,  hyperbola  and  parabola,  trans- 
formations, parametric  equations,  higher  plane  curves.  Prerequisite: 
111.   Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  112.   Four  hours'  credit. 

211.  Calculus.    Functions,  limits,  the  derivative,  applications  of  the. 
derivative,    maxima    and    minima,    tangents    and    normals,    the 
indefinite  integral,  and  the  definite  integral.  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:   114  or  consent  of  instructor.  Four  hours'  credit. 

212.  Calculus.  Indeterminate  forms,  integration  by  substitution, 
areas,  volumes,  centroids,  power  series,  and  double  integrals. 
Prerequisite:  211.  Four  hours'  credit.  i 

1 

1  Transfer  students  may  substitute  certain  mathematics  courses  with  approval  i 
of  department  head. 
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213.     College  Business  Mathematics.    This  course  is  designed  to 
[  meet  the  essential  needs  of  students  of  accounting,  secretarial 

studies  and  business  education  training.  It  deals  with  applications 
'  of  percentages,  computing  mark-up  and  interest  charges,  depre- 

ciation, stock  and  bond  purchases,  etc.  Two  hours'  credit.  (Does 
not  apply  toward  the  major  or  minor) 

313.  Theory  of  Equations.  Complex  numbers,  study  of  cubic  and 
quartic  equations,  determinants  and  symmetric  functions.    Pre- 

I  requisite:  211.  Three  hours'  credit. 

314.  Differential  Equations.  Equations  of  first  order  and  first 
degree,  homogeneous  equations,  physical  applications,  linear 
equations,  exact  differential  equations,  etc.  Prerequisite:  212. 
Three  hours'  credit. 

413.  College  Geometry.  Technique  of  construction  with  emphasis 
on  triangles  and  circles.  Methods  of  approach  to  construction 
problems,  and  analysis  of  possibilities  of  construction.  Theorems 
in  plane  Euclidean  geometry.  Prerequisite  or  co-requisite  112  and 
Jimior  standing.  Three  hours'  credit. 

414.  Advanced  Calculus.  Multiple  integrals,  applications,  partial 
differentiation,  implicit  functions,  series,  line  and  surface  integrals, 
vector  notation,  and  Gamma  and  Beta  functions.  Prerequisite: 
212.  Three  hours'  credit. 

415.  Abstract  Algebra.  A  study  of  sets,  number  systems,  groups, 
rings,  vector  spaces,  lattices,  and  Boolean  Algebra.  Prerequisite: 
212  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours'  credit. 

Note:  Upper  level  courses  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years  or  when 
needed. 

Engineering 

114.  Elementary  Surveying.  The  compass  and  transit,  leveling, 
contours,  land  survey,  earthwork,  etc.  One  hour  lecture  and  three 
hours  field  work.  Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  112.  Two  hours' 
credit. 

115.  Slide  Rule  Problem  Solving.  Use  and  application  of  the  slide 
rule  to  engineering  and  related  topics,  including  proportion, 
powers  and  roots,  logarithms,  and  trigonometric  functions. 
Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:  Mathematics  112.  Two  hours'  credit. 
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111-112.  Engineering  Drawing.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  draftinjf 
instruments  and  equipment.  Principles  of  projection  drawing! 
Drafting  practice,  including  sectional  views,  auxiliary  views,  ant 
revolution.  Dimensioning,  sketching  and  lettering.  Pictorial  repre 
sentation,  including  axonometric  projection,  oblique  projection 
and  perspective.  Two  two-hour  periods  per  week.  Two  hours 
credit  for  each  course. 

211-212.  Engineering  Drawing.  Application  of  multiview  and  pic: 
torial  methods  to  the  representation  of  geometric  solids.  Problem 
in  space  relationships.  Intersections  and  development  of  surfaces 
American  standard  dimensioning  practice  including  shop  terms 
Representations  of  gears,  and  piping.  Detail  and  assembly  draw- 
ings. A  drafting  project,  including  technical  sketching,  working 
drawings  and  prints.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  112.  Two  two-hour 
periods  per  week.    Two  hours'  credit  for  each  course. 


For  Teacher's  Certificate 

113.     Arithmetic.     Content  course  required  for  the  elementary  teach- 
er's certificate.    Systems  of  notation,  number  concept,  the  funda-i 
mental  operations,  emphasis  on  the  decimal  system  of  notation,* 
decimal   fractions,    percentage,   graphs   and    measurement.   Two<: 

hours'   credit.    (Does  not  apply  toward  the  major  or  minor.) 


115.     Fundamental  Concepts  of  Mathematics.     This  course  meets 
the  requirement  for  certification  for  elementary  teachers  and  high  i 
school    teachers.     Number    systems,    the    Hindu-Arabic    system, 
measurement,  the  function  concept,  limits,  the  nature  of  proof. 
Two  hours'  credit.   (Does  not  apply  toward  the  major  or  minor.) 


Nursing 

111.  Fundamentals  of  Nursing.  A  course  of  lectures,  conferences, 
observations  and  laboratory  exercises  designed  to  assist  the  student 
in  developing  an  understanding  of  the  broad  concepts  of  nursing. 
The  student  is  given  an  over-all  perspective  of  normal  health 
needs  as  well  as  the  basic  principles  which  serve  as  guides  in 
planning  and  giving  individualized  nursing  care.  Experience  is 
provided  to  develop  basic  bedside  nursing  skills.  Lecture:  Two 
hours.  Laboratory:   Three  hours.  Total:   Three  hours'  credit. 
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Maternal  and  Child  Health.  Experience  is  provided  in  the 
care  of  mothers,  infants  and  children.  The  approach  is  made 
through  an  understanding  of  the  normal  maternity  cycle  and 
the  well  child.  Through  classroom  and  clinical  experience  the  stu- 
dent gains: 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  normal  physical  emotional  and  social 
growth  and  development  of  the  child  through  the  normal 
completion  of  the  maternity  cycle. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  changes  which  occur  during  normal 
and  abnormal  antepartal,  intrapartal,  postpartal  and  neonatal. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  problems  and  deviations  which  influence 
and  alter  the  normal  course  of  motherhood  and  the  child's 
development. 

4.  Skill  in  the  use  of  nursing  techniques.  Pharmacology,  diet 
therapy  and  group  skills  are  integrated  throughout  the  course. 
Lecture:  Four  hours.  Laboratory:  Nine  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Nursing  111.  Seven  hours'  credit. 

Psychiatric  Nursing.  The  study  of  the  interpersonal  relation- 
ships between  the  nurse  and  the  patient  is  integrated  throughout 
the  program  in  nursing.  The  course  in  psychiatric  nursing  is  a 
study  of  psychodynamics  to  further  understanding  of  personal 
behavior.  Clinical  experiences  will  provide  the  raw  data  from 
which  students  will  analyze,  formulate  and  validate  meanings  of 
behavior.  Six  hours'  credit. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing.  This  course  provides  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  basic  scientific  principles  and  techniques  of 
nursing  in  planning  and  rendering  patient-centered  nursing  care. 
Included  are  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  related  to  the 
occurrence,  symptoms,  treatments,  prevention  and  control  of 
medical-surgical  conditions.  Areas  of  study  include  administration 
of  medications  and  fluids,  pre-operative  and  post-operative  care, 
inhalation  therapy,  diagnostic  tests  and  the  circulatory,  respiratory, 
digestive  and  genito-urinary  systems.  Special  emphasis  is  on  the 
application  of  scientific  principles  and  techniques  to  new  situations 
and  to  specific  areas  in  the  hospital  laboratory.  Lecture:  Five 
hours.  Laboratory:  Twelve  hours.  Prerequisite:  Nursing  111; 
Nursing   112;   Nursing   113.   Nine  hours'   credit. 
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212.     Medical  and   Surgical  Nursing.     A  continuation  of  Nursin 
211.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  nursing  care  of  patient 
of  all  age  groups  including  children  and  older  persons  with  th 
more  complex  medical   and   surgical   conditions.   These  includ 
neurological,    ear,    eye,    endorinological,    skin,    orthopedic,    anc' 
blood  disorders.  Pharmacology  and  diet  therapy  are  integrate( 
throughout.   Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  nursing  needs  of  th( 
individual   in   relation   to   his   medical   problems.   Rehabilitatioi  ^ 
problems   as  well   as   problems   of  convalesence  are   considered 
Students  receive  practice  in  special  techniques  and  procedure: 
involved  in  caring  for  these  patients.  Lecture:  Four  hours.  Labora- 
tory:   Fifteen   hours.    Prerequisite:    Nursing    111;   Nursing    112.: 
Nursing  113;  Nursing  211.  Nine  hours'  credit. 
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DEPARTMENT     OF     PHYSICS 

r  IS  THE  PURPOSE  of  this  department  to  help  the  student  understand 
le  workings  behind  many  of  the  physical  phenomena  that  occur  around 
im  every  day.  It  is  also  to  create  an  interest  in  him  to  realize  and  to 
tilize  the  powers  of  analysis  in  all  aspects  of  life. 

:  The  courses  in  the  physics  department  are  designed  to  provide  basic 
Dntent  for  students  classified  as  physics  minors,  non-science  majors,  pre- 
rofessionals,  and  those  preparing  to  teach  physics  in  high  school.  In- 
luded  also  are  courses  of  general  interest  open  to  all  students. 

Students  minoring  in  Physics  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

I.     Minor  in  Physics — 18  hours 
\  Six  hours  on  the  junior  or  senior  levels. 

111-2.  Physical  Science.  A  general  education  course  broadly  cover- 
I  ing  the  physical  science  area  by  means  of  a  thorough  study  of 

;  large  concepts  chosen  for  their  integrative  values.  The  course  is 

I  non-mathematical.  Credit  will  not  count  toward  a  major  or  minor 

in  physics.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Four  hours'  credit  per  semester. 

211.  General  Physics.  A  course  in  that  part  of  physics  dealing  witli 
the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics,  heat,  and  sound.  Prerequis- 
ites: Mathematics  112  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Three 
lecture  or  recitation  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Four  hours'  credit. 

212.  General  Physics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
electricity,  magnetism,  light,  and  modem  physics.  Three  lecture 
or  recitation  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: Physics  211  or  permission  of  instructor.  Four  hours' 
credit. 

214.  Acoustics.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  production, 
transmission,  reflection  and  absorption  of  sound.  This  course  is 
primarily  for  music  majors  and  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a 
minor  in  physics.  Three  hours'  credit. 

313.  Intermediate  Mechanics.  An  introduction  to  the  rectilinear 
and  curvilinear  dynamics  of  particles  and  larger  bodies.  A  study 
is  made  of  the  applications  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  to  machines 
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and  structures.  Three  meetings  weekly.   Prerequisite:    Physics  21 
and  Mathematics  211.  Three  hours'  credit. 

314.  Intermediate  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     A  study  of  electr 
and  magnetic  fields  and  circuits.    Three  meetings  weekly.    Prt; 
requisite :    Physics  212  and  Mathematics  211.   Three  hours'  credi .  hi 

315.  Intermediate  Heat.  A  study  of  pyrometry,  thermometr' 
calorimetry,  and  change  of  state  and  an  introduction  to  the  law^ 
of  thermodynamics.  Prerequisite:  Physics  211  and  Mathematici 
211.  Two  hours'  credit. 

316.  Intermediate  Sound.    A  study  of  vibrating  strings  and  mem 
branes,   with   emphasis   on   the   acoustical   properties   of  various 
shaped  cavities.  Prerequisite:   Physics  211   and  Mathematics  2nj 
Two  hours'  credit.  ' 

317.  Physical  Optics.    A  study  of  the  principles  of  physical  opticij 
and  the  application  of  these  principles.  Prerequisite:   Physics  21^ 
and  Mathematics  211.  Two  hours'  credit. 

318.  Elementary  Electronics.  A  study  of  vacuum  tubes,  circuitst 
thermonics,  photo-electricity,  et  cetera.  Prerequisite:  Physics  212 
and  Mathematics  211.  Two  hours'  credit. 

319-20.  Laboratory  Practice.  Special  laboratory  problems.  Onei 
three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  A  student  need  not  take 
both  semesters  of  practice  to  receive  credit  for  just  the  one.  Pre- 
requisite: Physics  212  and  Mathematics  211.  One  hour's  credit! 
per  semester. 

323.     Descriptive   Astronomy.     A   brief   introduction   to   astronomy; 
designed  for  those  wishing  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.? 
A  description  of  the  members  of  the  solar  system  and  a  brief 
history  of  the  subject  showing  its  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
science.  Not  to  apply  toward  a  minor.  There  are  no  prerequisites. 
Two  hours'  credit. 

324„  Introductory  Meteorology.  A  brief  study  of  weather  maps 
and  polar  front  analysis  and  an  introduction  to  the  principles 
underlying  weather  forecasting.  Does  not  carry  credit  toward  a 
mmor.  There  are  no  prerequisites.  Two  hours'  credit. 

411-2.  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics.  A  year's  course  in  the  study  of 
the  atom  v/ith  special  thought  given  to  spectra,  the  production  of 
X-rays,  natural  and  induced  radioactivity,  high  energy  machines, 
health  physics,  et  cetera.  Included  also  is  a  study  of  the  men  of 
modem  physics.  Prerequisite:  Physics  212  and  Mathematics  212. 
Three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 


DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

'Since  the  social  sciences  are  concerned  with  the  origin  and  develop- 
rmt  of  human  society,  and  with  the  social,  political,  economic  and  cul- 
tral  achievements  of  man  they  become  a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal  (arts) 
f  ucation.  The  social  sciences  are  related  not  only  to  the  development  of 
te  individual  but  to  human  interrelationships  and  social  interaction.  The 
jimary  puropse  of  instruction  in  the  social  sciences  is  to  enable  the  stu- 
^nt  to  assume  more  effectively  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
kder. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION.  BUSINESi  , 
EDUCATION.  AND  ECONOMICS  i||< 

For  the  individual  who  desires  a  career  in  modern  business,  a  soun' 
knowledge  of  basic  fundamentals  in  several  fields  is  needed.  The  opers-;  ", 
tions  of  business  enterprise  in  recent  years  have  become  increasingly  coir ' 
plex  in  character.  They  have  ceased  to  be  simple  and  localized  and  the ' 
have  become  highly  intricate  and  involved — statewide,  nationwide,  am 
worldwide.  To  manage  business  concerns  under  our  system  of  free  enter' 
prise,  broad  training  is  necessary. 

The  department  of  Business  Administration  realizes  the  need,  not  onlij 
of  turning  out  graduates  with  basic  understandings  and  some  busines 
skills,  but  also  of  developing  teachers  in  the  field  of  business  educatloil 
and  secretarial  science. 

To  this  end  the  department  offers  a  wide  variety  of  courses  designee 
to  help  the  student  who  enters  business,  pursues  advanced  study,  or  follows* 
a  career  in  teaching  business  subjects.  I 

The  course  offerings  in  this  department  include  the  fields  of  busines.*! 
administration,  economics,  business  education,  and  secretarial  sciencec 
Students  majoring  in  business  administration  or  minoring  in  economics  oi 
business  education  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

I.     Major  in  Business  Administration  —  24  hours 

A.  Business  Administration  211-2 

B.  Ten  hours  must  be  junior  or  senior  level  courses 
'^G.     College  Business  Mathematics  213 

II.     Major  in  Economics  —  27  hours  \ 

A.  Economics  211-2 

B.  Twelve  hours  must  be  junior  or  senior  level  courses 

III.  Minor  in  Economics  —  18  hours 

A.  Economics  211-2 

B.  Six  hours  must  be  junior  or  senior  level  courses 

IV.  Minor  in  Business  Administration — 18  hours 

A.  Business  Administration  211-212 

B.  Six  hours  must  be  junior  or  senior  level  courses 
V.     Minor  in  Business  Education   (Secretarial  Science)  —  18  hours 

A.  Secretarial  Science  111  &  112  or  211  &  212 

B.  Six  hours  must  be  junior  or  senior  level  courses 
Any  high  school  graduate  entering  Union  with  at  least  one  high  schoo 

unit  in  typewriting  or  shorthand  will  be  permitted  to  take  a  proficiency 
*Not  included  in  24  hours 
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tt  in  this  area.  No  college  credit  is  given  on  the  basis  of  this  test;  how- 
°tT,  it  is  accepted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  toward  cer- 
t  cation  in  secretarial  science  when  submitted  through  the  registrar's 
:ice. 

[A  student  who  has  completed  a  minimum  of  one  year  of  shorthand  or 
tpewriting  in  high  school  or  the  equivalent  will  enroll  for  the  courses 
jcretarial  Science  311 — Shorthand  Review;  and  Secretarial  Science  211 
-Typing  Review,  respectively. 

Business  Administration 

5.  Introduction  to  Business.  A  sui-vey  of  the  general  field  of 
business  with  emphasis  on  types,  forms,  and  operations  of  business 
organization.  Three  hours'  credit. 

\.  American  Economic  History.  A  study  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  to  the  present 
with  special  emphasis  on  its  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial 
and  financial  aspects.  Three  hours'  credit. 

1-2.  Principles  of  Accounting.  An  elementary  course  including 
study  of  professional  accounting,  sole  proprietorships,  partnerships, 
and  a  brief  treatment  of  corporations.  Three  hours'  credit  per 
course. 

3.  Personnel  Management.  A  survey  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  personnel  administration.  Three  hours'  credit. 

k  Public  Finance.  A  study  of  the  development  of  government 
finance,  including  fiscal  policy,  the  public  debt,  government  in- 
come and  expenditures,  and  bases  for  taxation.  Three  hours'  credit 

2-3.  Intermediate  Accounting.  An  intensive  study  of  the  theory  of 
accounts  and  its  applications.  Selected  problems  and  reading  on 
the  various  phases  of  accounting  procedure.  Three  hours'  credit 
each  semester. 

\:.  Advanced  Accounting  Problems.  Application  of  accounting 
theory  to  specialized  problems  of  industry.   Two  hours'  credit. 

5.  Cost  Accounting.  A  study  of  techniques  which  embrace  an  in- 
quiry into  methods  of  accounting  for  materials,  labor  and  factory 
burden  in  job  order  and  process  cost  systems.   Two  hours'  credit. 

6.  Auditing.  A  study  of  the  theory  of  auditing,  the  valuation  of 
assets,  the  analysis  of  accounting  procedure,  the  presentation  of 
statements.  Two  hours'  credit. 

7.  Income  Tax  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  internal  revenue  code 
as  it  affects  individuals,  partnerships,  fiduciaries,  and  corporations. 
Three  hours'  credit. 
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318.  Industrial  Management  and  Organization.    An  introductio 
to  the  principles  of  planning,  coordinating,  and  controlling  ti< 
operations  of  an  industrial  enterprise  with  special  study  on 
types  of  business  organizations.  Three  hours'  credit. 

319.  Business  and  Government.  A  study  of  government  impleraeii' 
tation,  regulation  and  control  of  business  enterprises.  Three  houi 
credit. 

320.  Office  Management.     A  study  of  the  most  scientific  procedur 
and  practices  concerning  office  routine,  scheduling  work,  personni 
practices,  supervision  of  employees,  and  physical  equipment.  Thn 
hours'  credit. 

321-2.     Business  Law.    A  study  of  the  principles  of  law  frequenti 
occurring  in  business  transactions,  including  contracts,  princip; 
and  agent,  sales,  partnerships,  corporations,  negotiable  instrumentij 
etcetera.   Three  hours'  credit  per  course.  \ 

323.  Labor  Management  Problems.  A  study  of  important  problem 
in  labor,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  stable  rekl 
tionships  between  management  and  organized  labor.  Three  hour 
credit. 

324.  Corporation  Finance.  A  study  of  corporation  and  promotior 
securities,  capital  structures,  short  and  long  term  financing 
expansion,  reorganization,   and  liquidation.  Three  hours'  credii 

325.  Business  Communications.  See  Business  Education  325  fo») 
course  description.  Three  hours'  credit. 

326.  Principles    of    Insurance.     See    Economics    326    for    cou 
description.  Three  hours'  credit. 

327.  Money  and  Banking.  See  Economics  327  for  course  descriptioDi 
Three  hours'   credit. 

328.  Principles  of  Marketing.  A  course  designed  to  introduce  th« 
student  to  the  major  institutions  and  the  basic  theoretical  concept 
of  the  field  of  marketing.  Three  hours'  credit. 

414.  Retail  Merchandising.  A  study  of  the  merchandising  prob- 
lems, policies  and  procedures  of  various  types  of  retail  institutions 

Three  hours'  credit. 

415.  Salesmanship.  A  study  of  the  laws  of  salesmanship  and  psycho 
logical  application  of  these  laws.  Three  hours'  credit. 

416.  Advertising.    A  survey  course  in  the  functions,  theory,  and 
plications  of  advertising.  Three  hours'  credit. 

417.  Senior  Seminar.  A  thorous^h  examination  of  literature  in  a 
chosen  field,  vital  to  a  broadening  appreciation  of  business  and 
economic  fields  of  knowledge.   Two  hours'  credit. 
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Economics 

4r.  American  Economic  History.  See  Business  Administration  1 14 
for  course  description.  Three  hours'  credit. 

111-2.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Economics.  The  courses  are 
concerned  with  fundamental  economic  principles  and  institutions. 

t  Theoretical  and  descriptive  materials  are  brought  together  in  the 

analysis  of  concrete  problems.  The  courses  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  basic  study  of  the  evolution,  organization,  and  functioning 
of  the  economic  system.  Consideration  is  given  to  such  topics  as 
mechanics  of  modern  exchange  economy,  organization  of  business 
enterprises,  theory  of  national  income  and  employment  value  and 
price  determination.    Three  hours'  credit  per  course. 

>14.  Public  Finance.  See  Business  Administration  214  for  descrip- 
tion. Three  hours'  credit. 

323.  Labor  Management  Problems.  See  Business  Administration 
323  for  course  description.  Three  hours'  credit. 

326.  Principles  of  Insurance.  A  survey  course  dealing  with  the 
economic  and  social  benefits  of  insurance.  Major  types  of  insurance 
are  also  studied.  Three  hours'  credit. 

327.  Money  and  Banking.  A  study  course  dealing  with  the  econo- 
mics of  money,  credit,  and  banking.  Three  hours'  credit. 

328.  Principles  of  Marketing.  See  Business  Administration  328  for 
course  description.  Three  hours'  credit. 

415.  Economic  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
method  of  collection  classification,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of 
business  and  economic  data.   Three  hours'  credit. 

417.  Development  of  Economic  Thought.  An  interpretation  of 
the  literature  and  spoken  word  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  past 
and  how  they  influence  present  day  economic  doctrine.  Three 
hours'  credit. 

418.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  An  analysis  of  the  rival 
economic  doctrines  of  capitalism,  socialism  commimism,  com- 
munism, and  fascism.  Three  hours'  credit. 

Business  Educaflon 

111-2.  Typewriting.  A  study  of  the  standard  keyboard  with  em- 
phasis on  correct  position,  vertical  and  horizontal  centering,  and 
drills  for  speed  and  accuracy.  During  the  second  semester 
difTerent  business  forms  and  letters  will  be  typed.  Three  hours' 
credit  per  course. 
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211.  Typewriting.  Designed  for  students  who  have  had  typewriti:. 
below  the  college  level.  A  survey  of  the  work  normally  cover." 
in  beginning  typing.   Three  hours'  credit. 

212.  Advanced  Typewriting.     Greater  speed  and  accuracy  is  devi. 
oped.    Office  forms  and  business  letters  are  continued.    Thr 
hours'  credit.  ■ 

214.     Office  Appliances.     A  study  of  the  use  and  practice  in  dictatin ; 

duplicating,  adding  and  other  machines.   Prerequisite:    Typewri 

ing  111.  Three  hours'  credit.  ^ 

221-2.     Shorthand.     A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  Gregg  Shoi 

hand.    Prerequisite:     Typewriting   112.    Three  hours'  credit  pi 

course. 

311.  Shorthand  Review.     A  review  of  brief  forms  and  preliminaii 
dictation  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  words  a  minute.   Designeij^ 
for  students  who  have  studied  shorthand  below  the  college  levei 
Three  hours'  credit. 

312.  Advanced   Shorthand.    One  hundred   and   one   hundred   ami 
twenty  word  dictation.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  accurate  am 
mailable  transcripts.  Prerequisite:  Secretarial  Science  222  or  31 
Three  hours'  credit. 

320.    Office   Management.     See    Business    Administration    320    fc^ 

course  description.  Three  hours'  credit. 
325.     (313)     Business  Communication.     Practice  in  the  writing  o 

different  types  of  business  letters  with  emphasis  on  effectivenes 

in  the  use  of  the  language.  Three  hours'  credit. 

413.  Advanced  Secretarial  Techniques.  This  course  is  designee 
for  the  development  of  secretaries  capable  of  assuming  responsibili 
tieSj  exercising  good  business  judgment,  and  carrying  duties  tct 
their  satisfactory  conclusion.   Two  hours'  credit. 

414.  Secretarial  Office  Practice.  This  course  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide laboratory  and  office  experience  for  seniors  who  will  do  secre- 
tarial work  or  teach  commerce.  Three  hours'  credit. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION    AND    PSYCHOLOGY 

Offerings  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  Psychology  serve  the 
'ollowing  general  purposes:  to  give  students  a  better  understanding  of 
•luman  relations  and  individual  adjustment  and  to  help  them  to  apply 
these  concepts  in  personal  living;  to  provide  knowledge  in  these  fields 
essential  for  an  area  of  concentrated  study  and  for  further  advanced 
work;  and  to  furnish  the  professional  education  necessary  for  prospective 
teachers. 

Majors  are  offered  in  psychology  and  in  elementary  education,  minors 
are  offered  in  psychology  and  in  secondary  education.  Students  majoring 
or  minoring  in  psychology  or  education  must  meet  the  following  require- 
fments: 

I.     Major  in  Psychology — 27  hours 

A.     Education  317  may  be  used  as  an  elective. 
II.     Major  in  Elementary  Education 

Students  majoring  in  Elementary  Education  will  meet  require- 
ments for  teaching  in  the  field  as  outlined  on  pages  66  and  67. 
Elementary  education  majors  are  not  required  to  complete  a 
minor.  Students  planning  to  teach  in  high  school  are  referred  to 
pages  66  and  67. 

III,  Minor  in  Psychology — 21  hours 

A.     Education  317  may  be  used  as  an  elective. 

IV.  Minor  in  Secondary  Education — 21  hours 

A.  Twelve  hours  in  education 

B.  Elective — nine  hours  in  education  or  psychology 

C.  Nine  hours  junior-senior  courses 

D.  Education  413 

The  professional  work  in  the  teacher  education  program  for  positions 
both  in  high  school  and  in  the  elementary  grades  is  given  on  pages  66-67. 
Teachers  wishing  to  renew  certificates  should  consult  the  registrar  or  the 
head  of  the  department  of  education. 

EDUCATION 

112.  Using  Books  and  Libraries.  Lectures  and  problems  on  the 
make-up  of  books,  Dewey  classification,  card  catalog,  magazine 
indexes,  the  more  common  reference  books,  and  other  library  tools 
and  services.  Required  of  all  Freshmen  in  the  second  semester. 
One-half  hour's  credit. 
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313.  The  Teaching  of  Social  Studies  and  Science.  A  methcx] 
course  dealing  with  teaching  social  studies  and  science  in  th 
elementary  school.  Emphasis  on  activities  and  units  of  work.  Tw 
hours'  credit. 

314.  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  A  materials  and  methods  course 
A  study  is  made  of  the  arithmetic  curriculum  in  the  elementar 
grades.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  application  of  concepts  an( 
processes  at  the  various  grade  levels.  Two  hours'  credit. 

315.  The  Teaching   of    Reading.     This   course    is   concerned   witl 
materials   and   methods   in    teaching   reading   in    the   elementar^ij 
school.  Interrelationships  in  the  total  language  arts  program  art 
studied.  A  developmental  program  is  stressed.  Two  hours'  credit, i' 

316.  History  and  Philosophy  of  American  Education.  The  maim 
developments  in  American  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of(; 
their  historical  and  philosophical  foundations.  Two  hours'  credit.: 

317.  Tests  and  Measurements.  Deals  with  the  theory  of  testing,!; 
construction  of  tests,  and  the  administration  and  scoring  of  tests,;; 
acquaintance  with  the  state  testing  program,  and  with  commonly'il 
used  statistical  measures  is  provided  for  in  the  course.  Prerequisite:  | 
Psychology  213.   Three  hours'  credit. 

319.     Audio- Visual  Materials   In   Education.     The  scope,  history,! 
and  value  of  audio-visual  materials;  the  operation,  care,  and  usei' 
of  equipment;  intensive  study  by  each  student  of  material  selected 
from  his  major  field.  Two  hours'  credit. 

321.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools. 
A  basic  course  in  fundamentals  of  secondary  school  teaching  with 
emphasis  on  the  unit  method.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  secon- 
dary school  as  an  institution  in  a  democratic  society  and  of  the 
reorganizations  that  are  taking  place  in  this  field.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  313  or  consent  of  the  instiuctor.   Three  hours'  credit. 

322.  Library  Materials  and  Service.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint 
teachers  with  the  school  library  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher  and  the  librarian.  One  hour's  credit. 

323.  Educational  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  school  to 
the  community  and  other  social  institutions.  Prerequisites:  Socio- 
logy 211  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours'  credit. 

411-2.  Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  School.  The  purpose 
of  the  course  is  to  provide  for  observation,  participation,  and  stu- 
dent teaching  under  supervision.  Classes  meet  daily  and  an  addi- 
tional hour  must  be  reserved  for  a  seminar.   Prerequisites:    An 
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average  grade  of  C  both  in  academic  subjects  and  in  professional 
courses  completed.  Psychology  213,  318;  methods  courses  in  the 
areas  where  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Four  and  two  hours' 
credit  respectively. 
/4-13-4.  Student  Teaching  In  Secondary  School.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  provide  for  observation,  participation  and  student 
teaching  in  the  secondary  school.  Classes  meet  daily  and  an  addi- 
tional hour  must  be  reserved  for  a  seminar.  Prerequisites:  An 
average  grade  of  C  both  in  academic  subjects  and  in  professional 
courses  completed;  Psychology  313;  Education  321  and  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Four  and  two  hours'  credit  respectively. 

5.  Educational  Laboratory.     Advanced  and/or  experienced  stu- 
dents are  given  opportunity  to  study  and  practice  procedures  used 
in  dealing  with  children  who  have  marked  educational  problems. 
Prerequisites:  Psychology  213,  318.  Two  hours'  credit, 
credit. 

6.  Guidance.  This  course  is  designed  to  integrate  psychological  prin- 
ciples as  they  specifically  apply  to  counseling  and  guidance  pro- 
cedures. Emphasis  placed  upon  practical  methods  and  understand- 
ing of  a  guidance  program,  its  organization  and  administration, 
individual  needs  of  students,  and  the  past,  present  and  future 
outlook  of  guidance  in  educational  institutions.  Prerequisites: 
Psychology  213,  either  Psychology  413  or  Education  317,  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours'  credit. 

Special  Methods  Courses  in  Secondary  School  Subjects 

7.  Teaching  Art  in  Secondary  School.  A  materials  and  methods 
course  in  the  teaching  of  art.  Two  hours'  credit. 

8.  Teaching  Science.  A  course  for  majors  and  minors  who  plan  to 
teach  biology,  physics,  or  chemistry  in  secondary  school.  Pre- 
requisite: Twelve  hours  in  Biology,  Two  hours'  credit. 

9.  Teaching  of  Business  Subjects.  A  material  and  methods 
course  in  the  teaching  of  general  business  subjects  for  those  who 
plan  to  teach  these  subjects  in  secondary  school.  Two  hours' 
credit. 

0.  Teaching  English  in  Secondary  School.  A  survey  of  methods 
and  materials  used  in  teaching  English.  Two  hours'  credit. 

1.  Teaching  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  Secondary 
School.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  to 
carry  out  the  health  and  physical  education  program  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  Two  hours'  credit. 
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422.  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  School.  A  course 
in  methods  for  high  school  teachers  of  mathematics.  Prerequisifc 
or  co-requisite:  Mathematics  211.  Two  hours'  credit.  ■:? 

423.  Techniques  in  Modern  Language  Instruction.  A  study  o 
principles,  practices,  and  methods  of  teaching  modern  language 
in  secondary  school.  Prerequisite:  211  and  212  in  the  language 
studied.  Two  hours'  credit. 

'Mi 

424.  High  School  Music  Methods.  A  methods  and  materialitl 
course  for  those  who  plan  to  teach  public  school  music  anci 
instrumental  music  in  elementary  and  secondary  school.  Twc«' 
hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Two  hours'i; 
credit. 

425.  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  School.  A. 
materials  and  methods  course  in  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies. 
Two  hours'  credit. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

HI.  Social  Adjustment.  This  course  is  required  of  all  freshmen — 
men  and  women.  It  deals  with  such  fundamentals  as  etiquette, 
wardrobe,  voice  culture  and  other  social  adjustments  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  total  personality.  J/jj  hour's  credit. 

213.  General  Psychology.  A  fundamental  course  in  human 
behavior  from  the  bio-social  viewpoint.  Demonstrations  constitute 
a  ba.sic  part  of  the  work.  Three  hours'  credit. 

214.  Psychology  of  Adjustment.    Total  adjustment  is  studied  asii 
it  relates  to  personal  development,  educational  experiences,  voca- 
tional choices,  home  and  family  living,  and  social  adaptations. 
Two  hours'  credit. 

218.  Developmental  Psychology.  A  study  of  human  growth  and 
development  from  conception  through  old  age.  Observation 
is  emphasized.  Prerequisite:   Psychology  213.  Three  hours' credit. 

313.  Educational  Psychology.  An  intensive  study  is  made  of  the 
learning  process,  including  a  consideration  of  learning  theories. 
This  study  is  related  to  such  topics  as  development  and  environ- 
mental influences.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  213.  Two  hours' 
credit. 

315.  History  of  Psychology.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  psy- 
chology from  its  early  beginning  to  the  present  time,  with  em- 
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phasis  upon  the  various  schools  of  psychology  and  contributions 
of  outstanding  men.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  213.  Three  hours' 
credit. 

Abnormal  Psychology.  Topics  studied  will  include:  causes  and 
types  of  abnormal  phenomena,  mental  hygiene  and  therapeutic 
methods.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  213.  Three  hours'  credit. 

Elementary  Statistics.  A  study  of  the  basic  statistical  measures 
and  concepts  helpful  in  understanding  experimental  design  and 
the  reports  of  experiments  in  psychology  and  education;  a  study 
of  averages,  measures  of  variability,  coefficient  of  correlation,  sam- 
pling error,  levels  of  confidence,  and  other  related  concepts. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  213  and  consent  of  instructor.  Three 
hours'  credit. 

Experimental  Psychology.  A  course  designed  primarily  to 
cover  both  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  experimental  psy- 
chology. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  evaluating  and  understanding 
experimental  designs  and  results,  practical  applications  of  theoreti- 
cal concepts  and  principles  through  the  use  of  individual  and 
class  projects,  research  techniques,  written  reports  of  projects  and 
readings  in  research  journals.  Use  will  also  be  made  of  experimen- 
tal psychological  apparatuses.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  213,  411, 
or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours'  credit. 

Psychological  Measurements.  The  student  will  study  the 
nature,  administration,  and  interpretation  of  intelligence  tests, 
interest  tests,  personality  tests,  and  aptitude  tests.  Prerequisites: 
Psychology  213,  313,  and  411  or  Education  317.  Three  hours' 
credit. 

Social  Psychology.  A  survey  of  the  factors  which  underlie  the 
development  of  social  behavior,  the  social  aspects  of  personality 
development  and  the  interaction  between  the  individual  and 
groups.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  213.  Two  hours'  credit. 

Seminar.  Designed  to  cover  some  of  the  various  areas  of  Psy- 
chology in  considerable  detail,  specific  topics  to  be  selected  by 
students  under  the  supervision  of  instructor.  Oral  reports  will 
usually  be  made  by  students,  necessitating  outside  readings.  No 
specific  text  will  be  used  for  this  course  and  provisions  may  be 
made  for  individual  and/or  group  projects.  Prerequisites:  Psy- 
chology 213  and  permission  of  instructor,  senior  standing.  Two 
hours'  credit. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     HISTORY 

The  Department  of  History  offers  courses  which  are  designed  to  meei 
both  cultural  and  professional  objectives.  They  attempt  to  give  the  stu-  I 
dent  a  discriminating  knowledge  of  the  past  by  encouraging  an  under-  | 
standing  of  other  times  according  to  the  standards  of  those  times  and' 
by  evaluating  institutions  and  movements  in  the  light  of  their  effects 
upon  later  developments.  The  historical  approach  to  the  understanding' 
of  current  problems  is  desirable  for  those  who  expect  to  enter  such  pro-i 
fessions  as  teaching,  the  ministry,  the  law,  journalism,  social  work,  the 
foreign  service  or  politics.  It  is  also  useful  for  those  who  are  seeking  ai 
broad,  general  education  as  a  background  for  good  living. 

Students  majoring  or  minoring  in  history  must  meet   the   following 
requirements : 

I.     History  major — 26  hours 

A.  History  111-2,  211-2,431. 

B.  Ten  hours  must  be  junior  and  senior  level  courses. 
n.     History  minor — 18  hours 

A.  History  111-2,  211-2. 

B.  Six  hours  must  be  junior  and  senior  level  courses. 
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HISTORY 

111.  Europe,  376  to    1660.    Survey   of   cultural,  economic,  political,! 
religious,  and  social  developments.  Three  hours'  credit. 

112.  Europe,  1660  to  the  Present,  A  continuation  of  History  111. 
Three  hours'  credit. 

211.  The  United  States,  1492  to  1865.  A  survey  of  political,  social, 
and  economic  developments  particularly  as  they  reflect  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  democratic  tradition.  Three  hours' 
credit. 

212.  The  United  States,  1865  to  the  Present.  A  continuation  of 
History  211.  Three  hours'  credit. 

213.  Ancient  Greece  and  the  Near  East.  Early  Minoan  civiliza- 
tion, rise  of  the  Greek  city-state,  political  and  social  history 
through  the  Hellenistic  period.  Three  hours'  credit.  M 

214.  Rome  and  the  West.  Roman  conquest  of  Italy;  rise  and  decline 
of  the  republic;  rise  of  the  empire;  contribution  to  western 
civilization.  Three  hours'  credit. 

311.  History  of  England  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A  study 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  English  people  from  ancient  times 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  constitutional 
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developments.    Prerequisite:     History    111    or    consent    of    the 
instructor.  Three  hours'  credit. 

England  from  the  Eighteenth  Century  to  the  Present. 
Stress  is  placed  upon  main  currents  of  thought,  constitutional 
changes,  the  rise  of  parhament,  and  imperial  policy.  Prerequisites : 
History  1 1 2  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours'  credit. 
Introduction  to  International  Relations.  See  Political 
I  Science  314  for  description. 

315.  History  of  Tennessee.  The  political,  constitutional,  social,  and 
[  economic  history  of  Tennessee  from  1796  to  the  present.  Two 
'  hours'  credit. 

316.  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  Northern,  southern,  and  high 
renaissance;  reformation,  counter-reformation,  and  Protestantism. 

j  Three  hours'  credit. 

317.  The  French  Revolution.  A  study  of  the  background,  person- 
alities and  events  of  the  revolution,  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Three  hours'  credit. 

321.  Nineteenth  Century  Europe.  The  history  of  the  chief  social 
and  political  developments  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the 
close  of  the  Nineteenth  century.  Prerequisite:  History  112  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours'  credit. 

322.  Twentieth  Century  Europe.  The  history  of  the  chief  social 
and  political  developments  since  1900  with  an  emphasis  on 
international  relations.  Prerequisite:  History  112  or  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Three  hours'  credit. 

323.  Church  History.     See  Religion  323  for  description. 

324.  Church  History.     See  Religion  324  for  description. 
*325-6.     Current  Events.     An  analytic  study  of  state,  national,  and 

international  events.  Readings  from  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Students  may  enroll  on  a  non-credit  basis.  One  hour's  credit  per 
semester. 

411.  History  of  American  Diplomacy,  to  1900.  A  survey  of  the  most 
significant  developments  of  American  foreign  policy.  Prerequisite: 
History  211.  Three  hours'  credit. 

412.  History  of  American  Diplomacy,  Since  1900.  A  continuation 
of  History  411  with  emphasis  on  problems  arising  from  our  emer- 
gence as  a  major  world  power.  Prerequisite:  History  212.  Three 
hours'  credit. 

♦No  credit  allowed  toward  core  curriculum  requirements  or  a  history  major  or 
minor. 
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417.  The  South.  The  Old  and  the  New  South,  1607  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  History  211  and  212  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Three  hours'  credit. 

418.  Russia.    The  history  of  the  political  and  institutional  develop-  \ 
ments  in  Russia  since  Peter  the  Great  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
Russian    Revolution    and    international    relations.    Prerequisite:  , 
History  111  and  112,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Three  hours' 
credit. 

422.  American  History,  1900  to  the  Present.     A  survey  of  recent', 
political,  social,  and  economic  changes  in  the  United  States.   Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  refonns  and   foreign   policies.   Prerequisite: 
History  212  or  consent  of  instructor.  Three  hours'  credit. 

423.  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  United   States,  i 
Social  and  intellectual  cross  currents  in  American  history  beginning  j. 
with  colonial  America.  Occupations,  recreation,  religious  move- 
ments, Utopias,  reform  movements,  immigration,   labor.   Social  ! 
Darwinism,  etc.  Prerequisite:  History  211-12.  Three  hours'  credit. 

424.  The  Middle  Period  of  American  History,  1815-1860.  An  inten- 
sive study  of  the  political,  diplomatic,  economic  and  intellectual 
history  of  the  period.  Basically  philosophic  in  nature,  the  course 
will  include  such  topics  as  political  institutions,  the  rise  of  Jack- 
sonian  Democracy,  the  Whig  Party,  the  development  of  the  slavery 
controversy,  the  role  of  art,  education,  religion,  labor,  etc.,  in  the 
period  and  significant  personalities.  Three  hours'  credit. 

431.  Senior  Seminar.  A  study  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  an 
intensive  survey  of  the  recent  literature  in  the  field.  Two  hours' 
credit. 

SOCIOLOGY 
Students  majoring  or  minoring  in  sociology  must  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

I.     Sociology  major — 26  semester  hours 

A.  Sociology  211,  417 

B.  Twelve  hours  must  be  junior  and  senior  level. 
II.     Sociology  minor — 18  semester  hours 

A.  Sociology  211,  417 

B.  Six  hours  must  be  junior  and  senior  level. 

211.  Principles  of  Sociology.  A  survey  of  sociology  in  an  eflfort  to 
master  the  principles  and  laws  found  in  social  relations.  Three 
hours'  credit. 
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Social  Problems.  A  practical  introduction  to  some  of  the  spe- 
cific contemporary  social  problems.   Three  hours'   credit. 

Rural  Sociology.  An  intensive  course  in  the  elements  of  rural 
life  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  teachers,  pastors,  and  other  rural 
community  workers.  Two  hours'  credit. 

The  American  Community.  A  course  planned  to  help  the  stu- 
dent obtain  insight  into  American  community  life.  Three  hours' 
credit. 

Crime  and  Delinquency.  A  study  of  the  sources  of  crime  and 
delinquency,  theories  of  punishment,  treatment  of  crime,  etc. 
Three  hours'  credit. 

Urban  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  growth  of  cities,  the  social  pro- 
cesses and  social  organization  of  the  city  and  their  effect  on  people. 
Two  hours*  credit. 

Industrial  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  influences  on  society  and 
on  the  individual  of  complex  organizations  in  the  business  and 
industrial  community,  how  these  function,  and  how  they  accom- 
modate to  each  other.  Two  hours'  credit. 

Educational  Sociology.  See  Education  323  for  description. 
Two  hours'  credit. 

The  Family.  A  course  planned  to  provide  background  and 
understanding  concerning  the  trends  and  problems  of  marriage 
and  family  life.  Three  hours'  credit. 

Population   Problems.    A  study  of  the  social  implications  of 

changing  birth  rates,  population  shifts,  population  pressures,  etc. 

Two  hours'  credit. 

The  History  of  Social  Thought.   A  survey  of  the  origin  and 

development  of  social  thought  with  an  emphasis  on  contemporary 

social   theory.    Prerequisite:    Sociology   211    or   consent   of   the 

instructor.  Three  hours'  credit. 

Social  Psychology.     See  Psychology  418  for  course  description. 

Prerequisite:   Sociology  211  or  consent  of  instructor.  Two  hours' 

credit. 

Minorities  in  American  Society,    The  sociological  significance 

of  minorities  in  American  society  will  be  studied.  Attention  will  be 

given  to  national,  religious  and  ethnic  minorities  in  the  United 

States.  Certain  problem  areas  will  be  examined.   Three  hours' 

credit. 
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420.  Introduction  to  the  Field  of  Social  Work.  The  field  of  soi  i] 
work  will  be  surveyed  in  terms  of  its  objectives;  its  sponsorsh.; 
its  methods;  social  case  work,  etc.  Two  hours'  credit.  1 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  ' 

211.  American  National  Government.  A  study  of  the  developme' 
structure,  and  operation  of  our  national  government.  Three  hoi  ( 
credit.  i 

212.  American  Government.  A  continuation  of  Political  Science  2  < 
including  a  survey  of  the  constitutional  status  of  the  states,  th  r 
internal  structure  and  processes  of  operation.  The  functions  of  \i 
county  and  municipahty  are  examined  in  the  light  of  prese^i 
trends  toward  centralization.  Three  hours'  credit.  , 

313.  Political  Parties  and  Electoral  Problems.    A  study  of  t  ■ 
nature,  development  and  functioning  of  political  parties  in  t 
United  States.  Attention  is  given  to  leaders,  issues,  and  problei ' 
of  our  party  system.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  211  or  conse 
of  instructor.  Two  hours'  credit.  ; 

314.  Introduction  to  International  Relations.  This  course 
designed  to  deal  with  the  basic  concepts  of  international  politi.' 
dealing  specifically  with  elements  and  problems  of  national  pow('' 
diplomacy  and  warfare,  vital  interests  of  nations  and  their  i'; 
lations  to  diplomacy  and  policy.  It  will  include  a  study  of  econ' 
mic  problems  of  international  policy,  balances  of  power,  allianc 
and  international  organizations.  Three  hours'  credit. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Elements  of  Geography.   A  basic  course  emphasizing  the  ph 
sical  aspects.  Two  hours'  credit. 

311.  Geography  of  North  America.  An  interpretive  study  of  tl 
natural  regions  and  their  influence  on  the  economic  life  of  ma 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  historical  development.  Three  hour 
credit 

313.  Human  Geography.  This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  fiel 
of  human  geography.  It  is  a  study  of  peoples  and  their  work 
the  place  or  site,  and  the  specific  time.  The  course  will  be  set  i 
historical   and  world   perspective.    Three   hours'   credit. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
liE  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  believes  physical 
lucation  to  be  that  part  of  the  total  school  program  which  adds  its 
lique  contribution  primarily  through  the  medium  of  large  muscle 
^,tivity;  with  the  acquisition  of  motor  skills  of  interest  to  youth  and  of 
due  in  later  life  recreational  activities:  and  with  the  development  of 
cially  desirable  habits,  attitudes,  and  knowledge  which  contribute  tc 
le  aims  of  education. 

The  aims  of  the  Health  and  Physical  Educational  Department  are  as 
Hows:  to  build  a  basis  in  scientific  information  for  good  health  attitudes 
id  habits ;  to  guide  youth  in  the  conservation  and  improvement  of  their 
A^n  health;  to  cultivate  in  the  student  socially  desirable  attitudes  and 
taits,  to  oflFer  opportunity  for  recreation;  to  emphasize  the  acquiring  of 
dlls  in  recreational  physical  activities  that  can  be  used  pleasantly  and 
rofitably  in  later  life;  to  prepare  teachers  (coaches),  health  educators, 
ipervisors,  administrators  and  other  specialists  in  the  fields  of  school 
nd  community  health,  physical  education,  and  recreation. 

The  Health  and  Physical  Education  Department  feels  since  the 
mphasis  in  education  is  being  placed  on  the  complete  development  of 
ach  individual,  students  should  be  brought  to  realize  the  importance  of 
lat  part  of  their  education  which  comes  through  participation  m 
hysical  activities.  With  this  purpose  in  mind,  the  faculty  at  Union 
Jniversity  requires  all  students  to  have  two  hours  of  physical  education 
er  week  during  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

Students  majoring  or  minoring  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  must 
leet  the  following  requirements: 

I.     Major  in  Health  and  Physical  Education— 27  hours 

A.  Health— 12 

B.  Physical  Education — 12 

1.  Physical  Education  321,  417,  419 

2.  Ten  hours  must  be  junior  and  senior  courses. 
II.     Minor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education— 21  hours 

A.  Health— 9 

B.  Physical  Education — 12 

1.  Physical  Education  321,  417,  419 

2.  Eight  hours  must  be  junior  and  senior  courses. 
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111-2.     Physical  Education.   An  exploratory  course  in  physical  edu; 
tion  activities.  One-half  hour's  credit  per  semester. 

113.     Aquatics  I:    Beginners  Learn  to  Swim.   This  Aquatic  Cou 
is  offered  for  the  students  that  cannot  swim  or  who  have  acquii 
no  aquatic  skills  whatsoever.  The  objective  of  this  course  is 
instruct  students  how  to  swim  by  using  nationally  recommend 
methods.  Two  hours'  credit. 

211-2.     Physical  Education.    An  exploratory  course  in  physical  ed 
cation  activities.  One-half  hour  credit. 

213.  Aquatics  II:  Advanced  Aquatics.  This  Aquatic  course 
offered  for  the  students  who  are  able  to  swim,  but  who  desi 
to  acquire  better  swimming  skills  such  as:  breast  stroke,  si(i 
stroke,  crawl  stroke,  back  swimming,  life  saving  stroke,  fluttt 
kick,  scissor  kick,  inverted  scissor  kick,  frog  kick  and  increasiri 
swimming  ability  that  they  may  be  able  to  swim  440  yards.  Tvv 
hours'  credit. 

214.  Tumbling  &  Stunts.   Theory  and  Practice.  One  hour  credit. 

215.  Golf  &  Tennis.    This  is  a  beginnin.2^  course  covering  the  basi 
fundamentals.  Theory  and  practice.  Two  hours'  credit. 

216.  Marching  &  Calisthenics.  Theory  and  practice.  One  hour 
credit. 

217.  Minor  Sports.  This  course  covers  the  history  and  rules  an< 
gives  practice  in  playing  a  number  of  sports  such  as  volleyball 
archery,  badminton,  bowling,  table  tennis,  touch  football,  an< 
speedball.  Two  hours'  credit. 

220.  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  Technique? 
of  teaching  with  curriculum  planning,  including  selection  a 
material  suitable  for  different  age  levels  in  grades  one  througl 
eight.  Two  hours'  credit. 

221.  Recreational  Sports  and  Games.  This  course  includes  games  oi 
low  organization,  classified  according  to  age  levels  for  playground 
and  classroom,  mass  games,  relays,  story  play,  mimetics,  singing 
games  and  stunts  will  be  included.  Opportunities  are  given  students 
to  teach  under  directed  supervision.  Two  hours'  credit. 

222.  Skills  and  Techniques  of  Team  Sports.  Methods  of  teaching 
the  skills  and  techniques  of  softball,  volleyball,  soccer,  speedball  and 
field  ball.  Meets  three  times  weekly.  Three  hours'  credit. 
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'Jfl4.     Programs,  Pageants,  and  Festivals.  A  study  of  the  organization 
I         and  production  of   play   days,   festivals,   pageants,   programs  for 
schools  and  P.  T.  A.  meetings,  and  problems  in  stage  planning, 
costumins:  and  financins:  will  be  studied.  Three  hours'  credit. 


o 


Aquatics  III:  Life  Saving.  Aquatics  III  is  for  students  who 
have  completed  the  Aquatic  II  course.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  students  the  principles  of 
water  safety  and  to  certify  those  students  who  successfully  com- 
plete the  course  as  lifesavers.  To  become  a  lifesaver  a  student 
shall  be  required  to  master  many  skills  such  as:  (1)  disrobing  in 
water;  (2)  using  disrobed  clothing  as  buoyants;  (3)  dealing  with 
cramps  in  the  legs  or  other  parts  of  the  body;  (4)  acquiring  the 
skills  of  reaching  and  wading  assists;  (5)  knowing  how  to  assist 
a  tired  swimmer  or  a  novice  swimmer;  (6)  knowing  how  to  enter 
the  water  when  going  to  a  rescue;  (7)  various  approaches  when 
rescuing  a  drowning  person;  (8)  various  carries  to  be  used  when 
towing  a  person  from  the  water;  (9)  defensive  tactics  to  be  used 
when  attacked  by  a  frantic  victim;  (10)  shallow  water  carries 
and  (11)  artificial  resuscitation.  Students  desiring  this  course 
shall  be  required  to  pass  a  written  and  acual  water  examination. 
Two  hours'  credit. 

Advanced  Golf  &  Tennis.  A  continuation  of  the  fundamentals 
with  emphasis  on  the  points  of  individual  weaknesses.  Prerequis- 
ite: P.  E.  215,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours'  credit. 

Organization  &  Administration  of  Intramurals.  A  study  of 
the  problems  involved  in  planning,  organizing,  and  directing  a 
coordinated  program  of  recreation  within  the  school.  Attention 
is  given  to  units,  time,  activities,  points,  awards,  rules,  finances, 
publicity,  co-recreation,  and  other  administrative  problems.  Three 
hours'  credit. 

Athletic  Injuries.  Theory  and  practice  in  treating  the  more 
common  injuries  in  physical  education  and  athletic  activities. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  massage,  bandaging,  treatment  of 
sprains,  strains,  bruises,  and  wounds;  diet  and  conditioning  of 
athletes.  Experience  in  the  training  room  will  be  given.  Three 
hours'  credit. 

Officiating  Major  and  Minor  Sports.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  techniques  and  mechanics  of  officiating  and  the  interpreting 
of  the  official  rules  concerning  maj'or  sports.  This  course  wall 
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prepare  you  for  membership  in  local  or  state  officials'  associatii 
Two  hours'  credit. 

320.  Community  Play  and  Recreation.  Discussion  and  handling 
playground  and  adult  recreation  under  supervision  coveri] 
Types  of  play  area,  playground  layout,  design,  construction,  mi 
agement,  supen'ision,  and  care  of  equipment.  Conducting  p 
gram  of  activities  adaptable  for  all  ages;  handicraft,  nature  wc 
music,  athletics,  dramatics,  dancing,  story  telling.  Organizat 
and  conduct  of  leagues,  meets,  pageants,  and  routine  athlet! 
Nature  and  function  of  play  and  age  periods.  Open  to  non-majc 
Two  hours'  credit.  i 

321.  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education.     A  study 
the  historical  background,  general  scope,  principles,  and  obj 
tives   of   health   and    physical    education    in    its    relationship 
education  as  a  whole.  Two  hours'  credit. 

322.  Rhythms.  A  practical  activity  course  for  teaching  rhythmi 
activities  to  pupils  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  T 
hours'  credit. 

324.  Coaching  of  Football.  Tliis  course  includes  the  theory  a 
practice  in  the  fundamentals  as  well  as  a  review  of  the  varic 
systems  or  types  of  play.  Class  meets  three  days  weekly;  one  lecti 
and  2  laboratory.  Two  hours'  credit. 

325.  Coaching  of  Basketball.  This  course  includes  the  theory  ai 
practice  in  the  fundamentals  as  well  as  a  review  of  the  vario 
systems  or  types  of  play.  Class  meets  three  days  weekly;  one  lectu 
and  2  laboratory.  Two  hours'  credit. 

326.  Coaching  of  Track  and  Field.  This  course  includes  the  theo 
and  practice  in  the  fundamentals  as  well  as  a  review  of  the  vario" 
systems  or  types  of  play.  Class  meets  three  days  weekly;  one  lectu i 
and  2  laboratory.  Two  hours'  credit. 

327.  Coaching  of  Baseball.  This  course  includes  the  theory  ai' 
practice  in  the  fundamentals  as  well  as  a  review  of  the  varioi 
systems  or  types  of  play.  Class  meets  three  days  weekly;  one  lectu; 
and  2  laboratory.  Two  hours'  credit.  | 

415.  DRnrER  Education.  Theory  and  practice  in  conducting  driv( 
education  programs.  This  course  leads  to  the  A.A.A.  certificai 
qualifying  persons  to  conduct  programs  in  driver  training  an 
driver  education.  Prerequisite:  P.  E.  218  and  drivers  licensi 
Three  hours'  credit. 
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7-8.  Observation  and  Teaching.  This  course  is  designed  to  give 
students  in  their  junior  or  senior  year  practical  teaching  experience 
as  a  lead-up  to  the  actual  course  in  practice  teaching  in  the 
senior  year.  The  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  member  of  the 
physical  education  staff  as  assistant  in  one  of  the  required  physical 
education  classes.  He  will  critically  observe  the  teacher  as  well  as 
assist  in  teaching.  All  students  who  sign  for  this  course  will  meet 
as  a  group  one  period  a  week  for  a  discussion  of  problems  arising 
from  their  observation  and  teaching  assignment.  One  hour  credit 
per  semester. 

).  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education. 
A  course  designed  for  majors  in  physical  education.  The  course 
deals  with  the  administrative  problems  in  a  department  of  physi- 
cal education  in  the  city  school  system,  rural  district,  elementary 
and  high  school,  and  colleges.  Three  hours'  credit. 

•21-2.  Physical  Education  in  the  High  School.  Techniques  of 
teaching  with  curriculum  planning,  including  selection  of  material 
suitable  for  different  age  levels  in  grades  seven  through  twelve. 
Three  hours'  credit  per  semester. 


HEALTH 

First  Aid.  A  course  related  to  the  study  of  the  methods  of  giv- 
ing first  aid.  The  standard  and  advanced  American  Red  Cross 
First  Aid  Certificates  are  awarded  to  students  completing  this 
course.  Two  hours'  credit. 

School  Health  Education.  A  study  of  the  aims,  methods  and 
materials  for  teaching  health  in  the  schools.  The  course  includes 
the  study  of  human  relations,  including  such  areas  as  mental 
hygiene,  family  relations,  and  community  relations.  Three  hours' 
credit, 

324.  Personal  Hygiene  and  Nutrition.  A  study  of  the  care  of  the 
body  in  respect  to  structure  and  functioning.  Three  hours'  credit. 

325.  Problems  in  Family,  School  and  Community  Health.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student 
to  participate  in  individual  or  group  study  in  specialized  problems 
which  have  been  identified  in  the  health  area.  Two  hours'  credit. 
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326.  Health  Education  in  Elementary  School.     The  purpose 
the  course  is  to  supply  a  background  in  health  education  essen 
to   the   teacher   in   the   elementar)'   school.    Methods   of  hea= 
instruction  are  included.    Three  hours'  credit. 

327.  Environmental  Sanitation.  This  course  deals  with  the  proble 
of  general  sanitation,  water  supply,  waste  disposal,  insect  a 
rodent  control,  sanitary  control  of  milk  and  foods,  school  and  i\ 
taurant  sanitation,  and  inspection  services.  Emphasis  is  placed 
problems  in  house  heating,  ventilations,  and  lighting.  Specialists 
these  fields  will  be  used  for  lectures.  Field  trips  will  supplemt 
textbook  and  reading  assignments.  Three  hours'  credit. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

[he  term  home  economics  will  call  up  different  mental  responses  in 
lifferent  individuals.  However,  home  economics  at  the  undergraduate 
Ivel  has  for  its  primary  objective  helping  the  individual  student  to 
:hieve  a  rich  and  satisfying  home  and  family  life.  It  is  concerned  with 
le  personal  and  group  values  that  are  desirable  outcomes  of  successful 
imily  life  and  with  the  use  of  personal,  family  and  social  resources  for 
le  attainment  of  these  values.  It  deals  with  the  social,  economic,  esthetic, 
lianagerial,  health  and  ethical  aspects  of  family  relations,  child  develop- 
lent,  foods,  clothing  and  housing. 

Since  the  achievement  of  better  every-day  living  on  the  campus  and  in 
Ihristian  homes  is  one  of  the  major  goals  of  Union  University,  the  Depart- 
lent  of  Home  Economics  has  accepted  this  as  the  guide  for  planning  the 
urriculum  in  home  economics. 

The  department  offers  a  minor  in  home  economics  and  gives  opportu- 
ity  for  students  to  meet  some  prerequisites  in  the  various  fields  of  home 
conomics. 

Students  minoring  in  Home  Economics  must  meet  the  following 
equirements: 

I,     Minor  in  Home  Economics — a  minimum  of  21  hours. 

A.  Home  Economics  311  and  315. 

B.  Eight  hours  on  junior-senior  level. 

FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 

111.  Elementary  Foods.  A  basic  study  of  the  principles  of  food 
selection  and  preparation,  with  an  introduction  to  the  planning 
and  serving  of  meals  in  the  home.  One  hour  and  two  laboratory 
periods.  Three  hours'  credit. 

113.  Elementary  Nutrition.  A  study  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  nutrition  and  their  application  to  the  individual  and  the 
family.  Three  hours'  credit. 

313.  Advanced  Nutrition.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  human 
nutrition  with  practice  in  dietary  planning.  Two  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period.  Three  hours'  credit. 

314.  Diet  in  Disease.  A  study  of  dietary  problems  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  in  disease.  Prerequisite:  Nutrition  313.  Two  hours' 
credit. 
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316,     Experimental  Cookery.    Food  preparation  from  an  cxperime 
tal  standpoint.  Prerequisite:  Foods  111,  or  consent  of  the  instri* 
tor.    Chemistry    recommended.    One    hour    and    two    laboratc 
periods.  Three  hours'  credit. 

318.  Quantity  Cookery.  A  study  of  the  planning,  marketing  ai 
serving  of  food  in  large  quantities.  One  hour,  two  laborato 
periods.  Three  hours'  credit. 

319.  Meal  Planning,  Preparation  and  Table  Service.  Plannin 
marketing,  preparation  and  service  of  food  for  the  family.  (Th 
includes  the  study  of  table  linens,  china,  silver  and  glasswaie 
One  hour  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Three  hours'  credit. 

416.  Institutional  Organization  and  Management.  Practic; 
problems  in  organization  and  management  applied  to  fcedini 
large  groups.  Three  hours'  credit. 

HOME  MANAGEMENT  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONS 

114.     Contemporary  Family  Problems.     The  use  of  available  pei 
sonal  and  family  resources,  both  human  and  material,  to  achiev! 
more  satisfying  individual  and  family  living.  The  importance  c 
management  of  resources  to  successful  family  relationships.  Tw' 
hours'  credit. 


I: 


213.  Home  Nursing.  Home  care  of  the  sick;  first  aid,  including  lab 
oratory  practice  in  first  aid  and  practical  nursing.  One  period; 
one  laboratory  period.  Two  hours'  credit. 

311.  Child  Development.    A  study  of  the  mental,  social  and  emo^ 
tional  development  of  the  child  from  infancy  to  six  years  of  age 
Special  emphasis  given  to  his  place  in  the  family  group.  Threet 
hours  and  two  hours  observation  per  week.  Three  hours'  credit: 

312.  The  Home  and  Its  Furnishings.  An  analysis  of  the  factorr 
involved  in  the  selection  and  furnishings  of  a  home  so  that  families 
may  have  suitable  living  environment.  Topics  include  selection  oi 
suitable  house;  the  selection  and  care  of  home  furnishings.  One 
hour  and  one  laboratory.  Two  hours'  credit. 

315.  Family  Relations.  A  study  of  modern  family  life  giving  special 
emphasis  to  the  activities  of  the  home  as  they  relate  to  the 
development  of  the  family  and  its  individual  members.  Prerequis- 
ite: Three  hours  psychology  or  sociology  or  child  development. 
Three  hours'  credit. 
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en,  Arthur  Wayne :::..•;  Pinson    Tennessee 

^^'  J°^,^  ^.^'f^ Jackson,  Tennessee 

^"^'a        L    ^^a;; .■    Memphis,  Tennessee 

bridge,  Mary  Ann    Pittsburg    Tennessee 

ker.  Donna  Jean g^J       ^.^^^^^. 

^.^'J-^f^^'^r^ir     .Alamo,  Tennessee 

11    Wilhe  Edd   Jackson,  Tennessee 

rber,    Betty    Jane    w„ J^.o-Hnn    Tennessee 


roer,    ^eiiy    ja.xc    Huntingdon,  Tennessee 

rger,  Nancy  Carol ^^^^    Tennessee 

rker,  Jerry  Hubert j^^^^^^    Tennessee 

.rnette.  Char  es  Robert J  Tennessee 

.rrett,   Robert  Tillmon    ;::.;.....  Memphis;  Tennessee 

.teraan,  Robert  J     T^rV.nn    Tennessee 


^     ,  l^'   Union  City,  Tennessee 

nson,  Barbara  Ann ^^^.^^^^  Tennessee 

ggers    William  G •  •  •  • Millington,  Tennessee 

ffffs.  Terry    iee    ,  ,_t  .r„„i Tn;,,,^ic 


,  1    '    ou     1      T Jackson,  Tennessee 

ardsley,  Charles  L tt  .:_„  /->:*„    n-^ — ^co<.« 

nson,  ] 

ggers, 

ggs,  Terry    let; McLeansboro,  Illinois 

ggerstaff,  Thos    W Deering,  Missouri 

,nd,   James    Allen ^^^  Kentucky 

>ndurant,  Mary  Idella • Memphis,  Tennessee 

.uchillon    John  Danny Memphis,  Tennessee 

,wen    Charlotte  Ann    • Jackson,  Tennessee 

)yd,  Thomas  Frank   .Sardis,  Tennessee 

razzel,   Pamala  Carol    •  •  • Brownsville,  Tennessee 

ndgewater,    Betty   Anne    _    g^^.      Tennessee 

^ooks    Ola  Frances    ::;::::.  .Camden,  Tennessee 

lampbell,  Martha   .•••••• _  .Ripley,  Tennessee 

epparuho,  Joseph  Harold .W .W .Union  City,  Tennessee 

leek,  Ray  Franklin    ^    _  _    -g^j^^^  Tennessee 

obb,  Milton  Roger    _•_  ^  .Memphis,  Tennessee 

ochran,  Barry  Eldon   •  •  • Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

oleman     Charlotte   Ann    _  _  _  .Jackson,  Tennessee 

ooper,  Donald  Ray   Jackson,  Tennessee 

orley,  Roy  G Jackson,  Tennessee 

'ouch,  Larry  Mays    • .Mason,  Tennessee 

oulston,  Patricia  Ann    ••••;•  ;|j^.^^  ^.        Tennessee 

lovmgton    Dale  Burnette   Jackson,  Tennessee 

Jowart,   Clark   Hill    Oakfield,  Tennessee 

Irews,  Barney   ••••;••.•• .*.'." Somerville,  Tennessee 

)angeau,  Charles  Merritt ^  ^  _  Memphis,  Tennessee 

)avidson,  Beverly  Kay _  _  .Friendship,  Tennessee 

)avis,  james  Wilson   -^^jj^^  Tennessee 

^avis,  Wilham  T.,  Jr ^  .Nashville,  Tennessee 

)enning,  Janet  L. Jackson,  Tennessee 

)erryberry,    Betty    K Lexington,  Tennessee 

)eusner,  Edwin  Earl    Portageville,  Missouri 

)ial,  Janice   •••••••; Hollow  Rock,  Tennessee 

)odson,  Oleta  Jeanette    Murphysboro,  Illinois 

Douglas,  Karen  Suzanne   ■ ^  .Lexington,  Tennessee 

Duck,   Jean  Dorthy    .[[...  .Bruceton,  Tennessee 

'  ^°^A  ^^™^^*    Jackson,  Tennessee 


^vans 
^erree 
"esmire,    Sharon 

avid 

153 


erree,  Lyda  Kay  .  .  ..... • Jackson,  Tennessee 

.   ,        ^   K    .  n  ^^r  .'.'.".'.■ Heiderson,  Tennessee 

mley,  Robert  David 
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Finney,  Norman  Wa>Tie Chaffee,  Misst 

Fleming,   Lucinda    (Cindy)     Jackson,  Tenne 

Flynn,   John   Vernon    Illmo,  Miss( 

Fortner,  Carlie  Neil Memphis,  Tenne 

Frazier,  James  (Jim)    Brownsville,  Tenne; 

Frye,    Gary  Allen    Medon,  Tenne: 

Frye,  Sharon  Frances Malesus,  Tenne; 

Funderburk,    Walter   Blair    Chamblee,  Geoi 

Ghsson,  Ann    Dyer,  Tenne; 

Goad,   Lynda   Forrest    Jackson,  Tennes 

Goff,    Wilma   Kaye    Jackson,  Tenneslb 

Gooch,  Hugh  Mac   Huntingdon,  Tennes  Ji 

Good,    James    Chalmers    Memphis,  Tennesji 

Granger,  Mickey  Gary   Bemis,  Tennesi 

Green,  Sandra  Kay   Memphis,  TenneS' 

Greer,  Cheryl  Ann    Camden,  Tennesi 

Greer,  John  Mars Poplar  Bluff,  MissoJ 

Ham,  John  Paul Illmo,  Misso) 

Hammons,  Alma  Jean    Bolivar,  TennesiS 

Hane,  Kenneth  Eugene   Olney,  Illim 

Hargis,  Brenda  Gail Jackson,  Tennesss 

Harrell,    Helen    Laurel    Halls,  Tenness 

Harris,  Carolme  Joan    Jackson,  Tenness 

Harvey,   James  Douglas    Whiteville,  Tenness 

Hatch,  Dianne  Latham    Bemis    Tenness 

Harley,  John  Leslie    Fayetteville,  North  Caroli 

Hawks,  Martha  Jane   Humboldt,  Tenness 

Helms,  John  William Jackson,  Tenness 

Henry,  William  Allen    Sugar  Tree,  Tenness 

Hickerson,  Charles  B.,  Jr Jackson,  Tenness 

Holmes,  Angela  Kay Jackson,  Tenness 

Holt,  John  Mitchell Jackson,  Tenness 

Hoskms,  Gary  Nathan   Jackson,  Tenness^ 

Houston,  Mary  Anna Obion,  TennesS' 

Hudson,  Bernard  Fay   Memphis,  Tenness. 

Hunderup   Herman  A.,  HI MilHngton,  Tenness. 

Irwm,  Bobbie  Lee   Memphis,  Tennesse 

Isbell,  Gary  Pemck Hickman,  Kentud 

Jackson,  Sharon  Ann Sikeston,  Missou 

Jackson    Vera  Pearl Humboldt,  Tennessf 

Jacobs,  Marjorie  Dianne   Jackson,  Tennesse 

Jeffress   Stanley  Mark Fulton,  Kentuck 

Jelks,   Robert   Moore    Paris,  Tennesse 

Jennings,  John  Christopher    Jackson,  Tennesse 

Jermgan,  Lmda  Carol   Middleton,  Tennesse 

Johnsey,  Evelyn  Carol Jackson,  Tennesse 

Johnston,  Harold Winter  Park,  Florid 

Jones,  Peggy  Leora Jackson,  Tennesse 

Jones,  Rebecca  L Jackson,  Tennesse 

Jones,  Sandra  Kay   Cedar  Grove,  Tennesse 

Jordan    Sandra  Kay Williston,  Tennesse. 

Kee     Robert    Carl    Humboldt    Tennesse. 

K^  ""'    n     \-^'^;?  •; Whiteville,  Tennesse. 

kI^^'  nT'^^^  ^^'^    Somerville    Tennesse. 

Kernp,  Carl  Kemp    Buchanan,  Tennesse. 

K  ng,  Gary  Curtis Medon    Tennessee 

Kimzey,   Hamilton ivieaon,    i  ennesse. 

Kine   B'll     T  Jackson,  Tennessee 

v--„    f^  ^  "^°\ Denmark,  Tennessee 

kS.   V°'^'-^'r?''i   Rutherford,  Tennessee 

Kriske,  Virginia  Gale Memohis    Tpnnp<;9Pf 

Lambert,  Jackie  Charles   ../;/;;;.  Rolling  Xt' M^^^^^^^^ 
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Itmbert,    Sue   Ann    Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

Hndstreet,  Herbert Memphis    Tennessee 

"ino-    Robert   Paul    Charlottesville,   Virginia 

•'infer,  Beverly  Anne Jackson,  Tennessee 

Ansdale,  Geoggrey .Maitland,  Florida 

atham,  Tommye  Paul    Jackson,  Tennessee 

fevenue,   Lynn   Carol    Jackson,    lennessee 

;)hnson,   Glenn  Lee    Jackson,  Tennessee 

eggett,    Richard   Wayne    Gadsden,  Tennessee 

fewis,  Geneva  Mae   Lexington,  Tennessee 

ewis,  Henry  Thomas Humboldt,  Tennessee 

lovelace,   Phil  L Brownsville,  Tennessee 

father,  Billy  Glynn Bemis,  Tennessee 

tfcClain,  Lana  Kaye    Union  City,  Tennessee 

lIcGuire,  Katherine  Dale Memphis,  Tennessee 

fcLean,  Barry  K •  •  -Alamo,  Tennessee 

ilcLemore,  Sammy  T Humboldt,  Tennessee 

(IcNatt,    Marelle    Latham    Jackson,  Tennessee 

Hadison,  Thomas  Reed,  Jr Paducah,  Kentucky 

^lashburn,  Robert  Gracey Milhngton,  Tennessee 

tfason,    Paul    H Jackson,  Tennessee 

llatlock.  Sherry  Ilia Pmson,  Tennessee 

f4ealer,  Fairlyon  E Humboldt,  Tennessee 

Seals,  John  D .Gibson,  Tennessee 

[letts,    Mary  Ann    Jackson,  Tennessee 

kills,  Alice   Jane    Milan,  Tennessee 

hloore,   Clyde   Monroe    Finger,  Tennessee 

Llorrison,  Frances  Deane Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

vioser,  R.  Gary   Union  City,  Tennessee 

Uullins,   Sandra  Sue    Jackson,  Tennessee 

kurphy,  Milton  G Covmgton,  Tennessee 

kelson,  Carolyn  Louise A'^r-^^j'  J^nnessee 

i^ewman,  Brenda  Gail    OakfieW,  Tennessee 

ivlichol,  David  Blair Memphis,  Tennessee 

:>Jorvell,  Cherry  Jo   Kenton,  Tennessee 

Parish,  Levi  Audrain Bruceton,  Tennessee 

Patton,  Patricia  Elien    Lexington,  Tennessee 

Pearce,  Mary  Kay Jackson,  Tennessee 

Peddy,  Elizabeth  Ann Memphis,  Tennessee 

Pettigrew,  Charles  Pandy    Jackson,  Tennessee 

Prather,    Alton   Wayne    Humboldt,  Tennessee 

Pratt,  Lewis  Wayne   Parsons,  Tennessee 

Prince,    Jane    ;.^y^^^'  Tennessee 

Prince,  John  N Pulaski,  Tennessee 

Privette,  Patricia  Louise •  •  '  ?^^^^'  J^^"^^^^^ 

Ramsey,  Hugh  Arthur Jackson,  Tennessee 

Ray,  Mary  Esther San  Francisco,  Cahforma 

Reeves,  Durinda  Gail    Lexington    Tennessee 

Reid,  Donald  Ray Mayfie  d,  Kentucky 

Reid,   Linda  Ann    ; •  •  •Bells,  Tennessee 

Reinschmidt,   George   Edward    Louisville,  Kentucky 

Rice,  Tommy  Griffin Maury  City,  Tennessee 

Richardson,   Nancy   Anita    Burlison,  Tennessee 

Riggs,   Linda   Louise    Finley,  Tennessee 

Roane,  Eleanor  Jane Medon,  Tennessee 

Robertson,   Betty  Kay    j  •  Jackson,  Tennessee 

Robinson,  Margaret  Frances Union  City,  Tennessee 

Robyn,   Susan  Jo    Humboldt,  Tennessee 

Rodewald,  Richard  Lee Sedalia    Missouri 

Ross,    Eddie    Taylor    Dresden,  Tennessee 

Russell,  Floyd  Kirby Jackson,  Tennessee 


i 
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Schroeder,  Emily  Jane   Anna,  Illim 

Seeley,    J.    Robert    Chattanooga,  Tenness 

Sharp,   Tommy  Joe    McKenzie,  Tenness  i 

Shifflett,  Marion  Elizabeth    Jackson,  Tenness 

Sides,  Jean   Moscow,  Tenness 

Slate,  Robert  Herbert   Memphis,  Tenness' 

Smith,   Billy   Glen    Oxford,   Mississip 

Smith,   Charles  Mike    Dyersburg,  Tenness* 

Smith,  David  Glenn   Medon,  Tennessi 

Smith,  Don  L Cedar  Hill,  Tennessi 

Smith,   John   Howard    Jackson,  Tennessi ' 

Smith,    John    Raliegh    Jackson,  Tennesst  ■ 

Smith,    Patsy   J Newbern,  Tenncsse  - 

Smith,  Roberta  Lee Bolivar,  Tennesse 

Snider,    Gene    A Gorham,  Illino 

Stallmgs,  Jerry  Alexander    Milan,  Tennesst 

Steed,    Sandra    Henderson,  Tennesse ' 

Stephenson,  Karen  Sue   Sikeston,  Missou.! 

Stewart,  Gail  Deane    Athens,  Tennesse. 

Stoner,  Joyce  Joanne Memphis,  Tennesse* 

Striplmg,    James    Victor    Jackson,  Tennesse^ 

Stroud,  Carolyn    Memphis,  Tennesse^ 

Stuart,  John  Edward Whiteville,  Tennessee 

Stutzman,    Jack    G Jackson,  Tennessee 

Sullivan,  Brenda  Sue   Lexington,  Tennesse 

Surratt,  Robert  Parker,  Jr Jackson,  Tennesse 

Taylor,  Charles  Pans Jackson,  Tennesse- 

Thomas,  James  Robert    Jackson,  Tennesse' 

Thomas,   Robert  Harlan    Alamo,  Tennessee 

Ihompson,  Karen  Sue    Lilbourn,  Missour 

Thompson    Sharon  D Jackson,  Tennesse. 

Thorne    Viola  Kay    Bruceton,  Tennesse. 

Todd,    Howard    Wesley    Friendship,  Tennessee 

Ireece,  K.  Darwm Selmer,  Tennessee 

iullos,  Josephine   .        .      Memphis,  Tennessee 

Wadhngton,  Robert  Gerald Scott  City,   Missour: 

Ward,  Dennis  Edwin Finger,  Tennessee 

Weaver,  Jerry  H Paragould,  Arkansa.' 

w^f'  XArfr""    Morrison    Jackson,  Tennessee 

White,  William  Jennings Ripley,  Tennessee^ 

Wi  hams,   Betty   Carol      Bells    Tennessee 

Wi  hams    Elizabeth  Pearl    Brownsville,  Tennessee 

Wi  hs,  Thomas  Lester      Rutherford,  Tennessee 

Wi  son,  James  Edwin,  Jr Mayfield,  Kentucky 

W   T'l  ^f\''  ^\J    \ Brownsville,  Tennessee 

Wn  H    n       -"^'S  ^'^^    Chaffee,   Missouri 

Wood,  Dennis  Wayne    Tarkson    Tpnnp^.PP 

Wood,   George   Ronald    Bmce  ^  TeSnes  ee 

woodaii,  Frederick  E. '.  I : :  I ; 1 1 ; ; ;  :^:^,  ?:r 

Wrat llr^h  r  ''"    Met^ropolis,  Illinois 

w.n;i.isEi^;th-::::::::;:::;:;::::::- 

yS:! ul f  f "^ Crystal  Springs,  Mississippi 

'^        Seoul,  Korea 

Sophomore  Class    1963-64 

Alvey,    Larry    t  ^     tit      • 

Anderson,  Mary  Gayle  .  .  .  .'. .Lemont,    Illinois 

Anthony,  Cecil  E.   .  . !       ^ecatur,  Georgia 

Kennett,  Missouri 
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■mstrong,  Ronnie  G Jackson,  Tennessee 

hmore,  Ruby  Carol    Pontotoc,  Mississippi 

lin,  Gary  R Memphis,  Tennessee 

Jdauff,   Kenneth    Jackson,  Tennessee 

i\\    Kerry  E Tiptonville,  Tennessee 

iker,  James  ' A."  *. Amory,   Mississippi 

irham,   James   Thomas    Jackson,  Tennessee 

ixr    Freddie   V Medina,  Tennessee 

irr'ett,  Carrol  Ann'  *. Medina,  Tennessee 

iss     Leon    W     Selmer,  Tennessee 

icton,  Danny'R*.  ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' Dyer,  Tennessee 

[)nd,  William  M Chaffee    Missouri 

pone,   Annie  Frances    Jackson,  Tennessee 

bren,  Donald  L Jackson,  Tennessee 

L-eeden    Ann Bolivar,  Tennessee 

kitler,  Billy  S."  V.V.'.V.V Jackson,  Tennessee 

iitler,  Lelia  C Humboldt,  Tennessee 

lampbell,  Cheryl  L Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

iarmack,  Carolyn  A Memphis,  Tennessee 

arr,  Mary  Judith Bells,  Tennessee 

:ash,  Alma  Louise   Jackson,  Tennessee 

.hambliss,   Robert   E Jackson,  Tennessee 

.hildress,  Linda  L Memphis,  Tennessee 

.hilds,  Dorothy  J Ramer,  Tennessee 

ilayton,  Dorothy  R Jackson,  Tennessee 

lole,  James  D Jackson,  Tennessee 

lollins,    Charles    ;  •  Jackf.°^'  Tennessee 

lopeland,  William  E Crockett  Mills,  Tennessee 

lotton,  Jerr)'  E Harrisburg,  Illinois 

Irocker,   Beverly    ^T^'""?-^'  Tennessee 

lulbreath,   Laurence   E Memphis,  Tennessee 

)arby,  Larry  E -Milan,  Tennessee 

)avid,    Reba    G -.' J^^^^°"'  Tennessee 

)ixon    Mary  Jo Tiptonville,  Tennessee 

)orris    Bruce   E Jackson,  Tennessee 

)ugger,  David  L Jackson    Tennessee 

)uSn,  Nancy  H Springfield   Missouri 

)yer,  Mary  Joan   ^^^^7/;  J^^"^''^" 

illis,  Rebecca  L Humboldt,  Tennessee 

Alston,  Woodrow  E ••••••  J^^kson,  Tennessee 

ipperson,  Phillip  D Garden  Grove,  Cahfornia 

ii^in,   Loughenia  M H^^'Pu-''  ?^^""''"^ 

irvin    Ronald  H • Memphis,  Tennessee 

^agerberg,  Seigfred  W ?;°2°?j,  ^ew  York 

^airley,  Alex  M Mayfield,  Kentucky 

J-arris,  Barbara  Lyn   Sikeston,  Missouri 

Forrest.  Judy  Ann   Jackson,  Tennessee 

?'oster,'Len  E Gle^son,  Tennessee 

^oust,    Jerry   L Jackson,  Tennessee 

?ox,  Nancy  Louise   <  J^?'-?,'"'  J^^"^^^^^ 

?rey,  Virginia  Ann    Nashville    Tennessee 

:iardner,  Karen  J •  •  •  -Steele   Missouri 

Sarner,   Barbara   J ^^^^f^'  Tennessee 

Geveden,  M.  Jean Wickliffe,  Kentucky 

Gooch,    Cherryl   L •  •  •  •  ' -Sflmer,  Tennessee 

Graham,  Lloyd - Campbellsville,  Kentucky 

Graham,    Sallie   L -D^ew,  Mississippi 

Green,  Harvette  R •  •  .Jackson,  Tennessee 

Haley,  Connie  J Union  City    Tennessee 

Hamilton,  Frank  D Russellville,  Alabama 

Hammill,   Mildred  A Jackson,  Tennessee 
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Hartley,  Raymond  C Jackson,  Tennessee  %] 

Hastings,  Glenda  J Martin,  Tennessee  * 

Hathcock,    Robbie   E Brownsville,  Tennesse|* 

Henley,  John  David   Bethel  Springs,     Tennessej 

Hilhard,  Baylon   Somerville,  Tennesse  j 

Hollowell,  Jan  E Trenton,  Tennesse^ 

Holt,  Linda  F Selmer,  Tennesse  p 

Hornsby,  William  F Pinson,  Tennesse ' 

House,  Kay Newbern,  Tennesse  a 

Hudson,   Connie    Jackson,  Tennesse  ii 

Hurley,  Peggy  J Nashville,  Tennesse  t 

Hutcherson,  Dianne   Ripley,  Tenness&it 

Hutton,  Guinndelon  Kaye Jackson,  Tennesse  i.: 

Inabnit,  Merl  E Jackson,  Tennessei  jt': 

Ishee,  Charles  E Collierville,  Tennessei il 

Jaggars,  Ronald    Ramer,  Tennessei  1 

Jernigan,  Carolyn  J Hornsby,  Tennessei ;! 

Jones,  Mary  Dale   Portageville,  Missour  1 

Keckler,  Charles  R Croydan,  Pennsylvani:  1 

Kee,  Jimmy  R Lexington,  Tennesse(  i 

Keesee,  Betty  A Illmo,  Missour  ; 

King,  Marie  E Memphis,  Tennesseie  k 

King,  Nelda  Jean Hollow  Rock,  Tennesseie  i 

King,  Wanda  J Dyer,  Tennessee  w 

Lamport,   Joanne    Jackson,  Tennesseia  i 

Lawrence,  Carol  N Jackson,  Tennessee  ii( 

Lawrence,  Ruth  P Bruceton,  Tennessee^  lei 

Layman,  Joe   S Jackson,  Tennessee  m 

Ledbetter,  Anna  Sue   Dyersburg,  Tennessee!  oi 

Ledsinger,  Mary  Ann Jackson,  Tennessee  iv 

Lee,  Paul  W Jackson,  Tennessee] )ii 

Lott,   Frances   J Henderson,  Tennessee; jr 

Love,  James  C Frostproof,  Floridz  In 

Lowry,  C.  C Rowland,  North  Carolingifl 

McCoy,  G.  Jack Jackson,  Tennessee  a; 

McDivitt,  Jerry  O Covington,  Tennessee'! 

McDonald,  John  J Sarasota,  Florida!  i] 

McGee,  William  F Mayfield,  Kentucky 'o 

McMillin,  Buddy  R Huntingdon,  Tennesseel'r 

Maloy,  James  P Memphis,  Tennessee  r 

Manion,  Alice  F Vandalia,  IlHnois  i 

Matthews,    Brenda   Kay    Jackson,  Tennesseel] 

Maxwell,  Judy  C Dyer,  Tennessee'; 

Mayhew,  Diane  D Union  City,  Tennessee  f 

Melton,  Walter  H Eva,  Tennessee  i' 

Michie,    G.   Robert    Jackson,  Tennessee  ( 

Miller,  Ronnie  R Memphis,  Tennessee^ 

Milligan,  Larry  D Humboldt,  Tennessee'^ 

Montgomery,  Melba  J Somerville,  Tennessee'^ 

Moore,  Dolores  J Jackson,  Tennessee'^ 

Moser,  Malcolm  W Milan,  Tennessee^ 

Moss,    Jerry   A Humboldt,  Tennessee  * 

Myracle,  Alice  F Memphis,  Tennesseei* 

Myracle,  Richard  N Lexington,  Tennesseeil 

Myracle,    Sandra    Memphis,  Tennessee  < 

Neisler,   Ronnie  M Alamo,  Tennessee^ 

Nunnery,  Sarah  L Malesus,  Tennessee! 

O'Keane,  Jim  R Lockport,   IlHnois  i 

Palmer,  Isaac  J Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

Park,  James  A Jackson,  Tennessee 

Parramore,  Henry Pensacola,  Florida 
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*,  Jimmie  M Jackson,  Tennessee 

person,  Patsy  C Montezuma,  Tennessee 

=fce,  Billy  Wayne Memphis,  Tennessee 

^am,   John   Thomas    Jackson,  Tennessee 

blips,   Henry   C Waynesboro,  Tennessee 

LHps'  Nancy  Cornelia Lexington,  Tennessee 

'   Sue  H Jackson,  Tennessee 

■er    David  P Union  City,  Tennessee 

!/eli,  Dolores  J Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

isley,  Virgil  M Trezevant,  Tennessee 

re     Tesse  M Somer\dlle,  Tennessee 

I'ett,  Emily  T.  '.'.'.*.'.'.'.'. Jackson,  Tennessee 

lette,  Linda  E Malesus,  Tennessee 

ley,  Harry  H Jackson,  Tennessee 

,^ce,    James    Stevan    Medma,  Tennessee 

^d    Doris  Anne   Camden,  Tennessee 

■d,'  Ronald  E.    ..'.'.'.' .' Mayfield,  Kentucky 

'hey    W    Teff Stonefort,  Ilhnois 

:kman,  Brenda  F .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.*  .* Dyer,  Tennessee 

pley,  William  A Jackson,  Tennessee 

bbins,  Billy  G Humboldt,  Tennessee 

oerts,   Mary  K Jackson,  Tennessee 

illins,   Katherine    Medma,  Tennessee 

kvland,  Betty  J Henderson,  Tennessee 

dler,  Carol  Ann   Jackson,  Tennessee 

idder,  Nancie  J Union  City,  Tennessee 

errod,  David  E Bells,  Tennessee 

reve,    Gloria    P Memphis,   Tennessee 

wer,  Paul  M Memphis,  Tennessee 

yder,  Elizabeth  Anne   Kenton,  Tennessee 

itzer,  Sandra  Kay Jackson,  Tennessee 

ragg,  Clarence  Donald Alpena,  Michigan 

>eet,  Robert  Anderson   Memphis,  Tennessee 

kes,  Eleanor  Jean ^^^/^^'J  ^^"""^^ 

y\0T,  James  Walker Bells,  Tennessee 

lorne,    Ruth    Anne    Bruceton,  Tennessee 

pton    James  P    Hernando,  Mississippi 

.water.  Glen  Harold   Milan,  Tennessee 

■ader,  Charon  Lee   Trenton,  Tennessee 

■eece,  Gary  Herman Selmer,  Tennessee 

ibbs,  Janet Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

Dton,  Ronald  Dean Inkster,  Michigan 

irnell,  Joseph  B Jackson,  Tennessee 

alker,  Lawrence  D Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

alker,   Marilyn    Wildersville,  Tennessee 

alker,  Mike    Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

allace,  Sherry  K Chesterfield,  Tennessee 

elch,  Ruben  G ;v:;?,^'^'''  Tennessee 

haley,  William  R Middleton,  Tennessee 

hite,  James  Pat Medina,  Tennessee 

'hite,  Sharon  A Lexington,  Tennessee 

^iUiaras,  Richard  Larry .Bemis,  Tennessee 

^ilson,  Thomas  Robert Jackson,  Tennessee 

^infield,  Mary  Louise   Memphis,  Tennessee 

^oods,  William  Floyd Sikeston,  Missouri 

^ooten,  Dwight  H .•  •  •  -Ajo,  Arizona 

bright,    Everette    Wayne    Brighton,  Tennessee 

bright,  Mary  Louise   Camden,  Tennessee 

Jright,  Paul  T Jackson,  Tennessee 

oung,  Dan  Robinson Crowley,  Louisiana 

oung,  Wendell  Lee    Jackson,  Tennessee 
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Junior  Class    1963-64 


i 


* 


» 


Anderson,  Elizabeth  Jane Gillespie,  lUiri 

Azbill,  Brenda  Joyce Pinson,  Tennes 

Ashmore,  Eddie  Melvin Plant  City,  Fieri 

Austin,  Jimmy  Harrell    Mauiy  City,  Tennes 

Baker,  Annette  Lavonne S.  Pittsburg,  Tennes 

Baker,  Ronald  Ernest   Poplar  Bluff,  Misso 

Baker,  Sarah  Estalee Parsons,  Tennes 

Bates,   Wayne   L Jackson,  Tennes 

Beasenburg,  Barbara  D Jackson,  Tennes: 

Bennett,  Linda  Lou   Jackson,  TennesH 

Blankenship,  Mary  Ann Bruceton,  TennesK 

Bobbitt,  Joe  Richard   Jackson,  TennesM 

Booth,   Thomas   Ray    Jackson,  TennesH 

Boston,  Ned  P Memphis,  Tennes! 

Boyd,   Virginia  D Jackson,  Tenness 

Butler,   Johnathan   C Jackson,  Tennesj 

Butler,   Suzanne    Memphis,  Tenness 

Calhoun,    Eanda   Lee    Memphis,  Tenness. 

Capra,   Bob  G Lebanon,  Tenness- 

Chan,  David  Kai-Ho    Hong  Kong,   Chi  I 

Churchill,  Joe  M Caruthersvillc.  ^Missoi 

Clay,  David  Eugene Humboldt,  Tenness? 

Clay,  Thomas  Lee    Humboldt.  Tenness 

Cole,  Sarah  Barbara Jackson,  Tenness 

Coleman,  Carolyn  Jo   Obion,  Tenness  i 

Coley,   Carolyn  Faye    Jackson,  Tenness 

Cook,   William   Rollin    Caruthersville,  Missou 

Cowan,  Nancy  Gordon Collierville,  Tenness^ 

Cox,  Sherman  Michael    Tupelo,   Mississip 

Crockett,  Judith  Ann Big  Sandy,  Tenness. 

Crossett,  Jerry  Mullins Trezevant,  Tenness. 

Crouch,  Eva  Marie    Jackson,  Tennessi 

Curry,  Carol  S Jackson,  Tenness* 

Dame    Philip   Ray    Chaffee,   Missou 

Daniel,    C.    Wayne     Jackson,  Tennesse, 

Essary,  Mary  Judith   Corinth,  Mississip]' 

Fagan,   Doyle   Harris    Union    City,  Tennesse 

Fuller,  Emily  Scott   Memphis,  Tennesse^ 

Fuson,   Ted  William    Harrisburg,   Illino. 

Garland,   Donald   Eugene    Dyersburg,  Tennesse 

Garner    William  Harold    Newbern,  Tennesse^ 

Giles,  Tommy  Eugene   Jackson,  Tennesse 

Golmon,    Robert   Truett    Kreole,    Mississipp 

Greene,  Jo  Ann Jackson,  Tennesse 

Griffm     Marietta    Halls,  Tennesse 

Gross,   Frankhn    Jackson,  Kentuck 

Ha  e,   Lillian   Carrol    Jackson,  Tennesse 

Haxl,  F.  Henry  .    Medon,  Tennesse 

Hammonds,   Joe  Harold    Jackson,  Tennesse- 

Hardenaan    Donna Henderson,  Tennesse, 

Harp,  Barbara  Sue   White  Hall,  Illinoi 

Harris,  Nick  Charles Bolivar,  Tennesse. 

Harrison,  Earl  McDonald Memphis,  Tennesse. 

3^^^'rii    T.^^\-  •  \ West  Plains,  Missour 

Highfill,   Dorothy  Ann    Nashville,  Tennessee 

Ho  and,  Donald  Wayne Bethel  Springs,  Tennessee 

Ho  ey,  Betty  Ann    . Huntington,  West  Virginia 

Holhngshead,  Robert  T Brownsville,  Tennessee 

Hopper,  James  Timothy   Jackson,  Tennessee 
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:^rn,  Brenda  Joyce    Huntingdon,  Tennessee 

i^stler,  Harold  Keith Lake  Alfred,  Florida 

^ston,  Sandra  J Obion,  Tennessee 

Huston,  Ted  H Hornsby,  Tennessee 

rssey.  Bob  E Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

iinan,   Margaret  A Jackson,  Tennessee 

[pan,  Rudolph  G Jackson,  Tennessee 

fiinson,  Agnes  Eugenia Moscow,  Tennessee 

faes,    James    Bryant     Jackson,  Tennessee 

fjies,  Lynn    Dyer,  Tennessee 

f^ies,  T.  Morris    Martm,  Tennessee 

[lins,   Sylvia  Ann    Jackson,  Tennessee 

&.mper,  Harold  Franklin    Pinson,  Tennessee 

E^zer,   Edward  Anthony    Jackson,  Tennessee 

Blight,  Phoebe  Bell   Henderson,  Tennessee 

Eiipper,  Adrain  Benton    Jackson,  Tennessee 

Siykendall,   Albert  Jerry    Jackson,  Tennessee 

tggett,  Don  Brice    Jackson,  Tennessee 

ktle,   Robert   Stanley    Sardis,  Tennessee 

itt,   Johnny  Warren    Leapwood,  Tennessee 

HcBride,   Shirley  Ann    Henry,  Tennessee 

cDonald,  Linda  Sue    Huntingdon,  Tennessee 

cintosh,  Linda  Joyce    Newbern,  Tennessee 

cNeer,  Gloria  Jeanne Memphis,  Tennessee 

cPeake,  Robbie  J Lexington,  Tennessee 

allard,  Brint   Milan,  Tennessee 

asarone,  Shirley  Ann Henderson,  Tennessee 

atthews,  Dorothy  Ann Brownsville,  Tennessee 

ayo,  Vicky  Sue Bemis,  Tennessee 

edlock,  Joyce  Ann Paris,  Tennessee 

ehr,    Jo    Evelyn    Bells,  Tennessee 

;etts.  Brooks  Conrad    Jackson,  Tennessee 

:ick.  Jack  Dalton Maury  City,  Tennessee 

ioore,  James  H Jackson,  Tennessee 

loore,  Raybon  E Finger,  Tennessee 

[organ,  Sandra  Lee   Jackson,  Tennessee 

[yers,  John  David    Evansville,  Indiana 

ation,  Herbert  Franklin    Jackson,  Tennessee 

elson,  Velma  Faye    Bells,  Tennessee 

ewton,  Edward  Taylor   Madison,  Georgia 

»rr,   Robert  Len    Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

>wens,  Samuel Jackson,  Tennessee 

age,  LaDonna  Louise   Trenton,  Tennessee 

atterson,  Linda  Joyce   Bells,  Tennessee 

etkus    Janetta Worcester,  Massachusetts 

flasterer,  David  Charles    Marion,  Illinois 

hillips,  Nelda  Kaye    Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

itchford,   Charles   E Jackson,  Tennessee 

itt,  Peggy  Joyce   Jackson,  Tennessee 

itt',  Phillip  Ronald   Jackson,  Tennessee 

'ope,  Shirley  Ann Trimble,  Tennessee 

'rice,  Rita  Ann Adamsville,  Tennessee 

•rovince,   Charles  E Jackson,  Tennessee 

'ruett,  Joe  Paul Jackson,  Tennessee 

Lagland,   David   Kenneth    Milan,  Tennessee 

Ledden,   Cherry  Ann    Huntingdon,  Tennessee 

lednour,   Robert  Charles    Wayne,   Michigan 

Leed,   Waher   Lockard    Jackson,  Tennessee 

lichard,   Maidel   English    Ramer,  Tennessee 

lichardson,  Barbara  J Burlison,  Tennessee 

liggs,  Wilky  Leon Caruthersville,  Missouri 
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Riherd,  Jiles  Edwin   Paris,  Tennei 

Roberson,  Mary  Jayne Sikeston,  Miss< 

Rodriguez,  Carlos  E Jackson,  Tennei 

Rose,  Bobby  Wayne Bradford,  Tennes  i 

Rolland,   David   Sims    Memphis,  Tennes 

Russell,  Melinda  Ruth Jackson,  Tennes 

Schaefer,  Glen  Wayne   Jackson,  Tennes 

Seward,   Charles  Maitland    Jackson,  Tennes; 

Shambaugh,  Gloria  Ellen Noel,  Misso  ■ 

Sheppard,  Norman  Eugene Sikeston,  Misso  i 

Sikes,   James   Gilbert    Jackson,  Tennes!' 

Smith,  Shelton  Leo Decaturville,  Tennes: ' 

Smith,  Sydney  Lynn Jackson,  Tenness 

Smothers,   Eulene    Jackson,  Tenness 

Stallings,  Martha  Lynne    Halls,  Tenness 

Stanford,  Arvie  Browning Jackson,  Tenness 

Steed,  David  Lewis    Jackson,  Tenness 

Stewart,  Virgil  Pat    Athens,  Tenness ' 

Tapp,  Tommy  Von Ripley,  Mississipi 

Tarpley,  Christa  R Jackson,  Tennessii 

Taylor,  Linda  Sullivan Bells,  Tenness"^ 

Thomas,  Vera  Mae    Brownsv^ille,  Tenness'i 

Thompson,  Donna  Lynne Lilbourn,  Missovi 

Tisdale,  May  Louise Jackson,  Tennessii 

Twilla,  Sandra  Elaine Dyersburg,  Tenness'i 

Upchurch,  Nancy  Ann Buchanan,  Tennessr 

Vaughan,   Sara  Ellen    Dresden,  Tennessi 

Walker,  David  E Chesterfield,  Tennessi 

Waller,  Donald  Glynn Spring  Creek,  Tennessi ; 

Watridge,  Sam  Joe    Humboldt,  Tennessi 

Weatherford,   Beverly   Carol    Decaturville,  Tenness* 

Weaver,  Nina  Faye   Henderson,  Tenness( 

Weichand,  Roy  Douglas    Maywood,  New  Jersf 

West,  Ben    Jackson,  Tennesse 

Whitlow,  Judith  Ann Whiteville,  Tennessf 

Wiggins,    Bobby    Wallace    Jackson,  Tennessc 

Williams,  Elizabeth  Sally  Anne Lawton,  Oklahora ; 

Willis,  Jerry  W Pocahontas,  Tennesse 

Wolfe,   Rebecca  Jean    Selmer,  Tennesse 

Wood,   Bonnie   Lou    Jackson,  Tennesse 

Wray,   Nancy    Jackson,  Tennesse 

Wright,    Joseph    Allen    Shawneetown,    Illinois 

Yancy,  Philip  W Humboldt,  Tennesse( 

Yates,  Mary  Beth Bartlett,  Tennessee 

Senior  Class    1963-64 

Arquitt,  G.  Edward Sedalia,  Missour 

Babb,  E.  Anne    Jackson,  Tennessei 

Barham,  Evelyn  Nadine    Nashville,  Tennessei 

Bennett,  J.  Carolyn Corinth,  Mississipp 

Blackstock,  David  L Jackson,  Tennessei 

Boone,  Linda    (Mrs.)    Trenton,  Tennessei 

Boucher,  M.  Edwana Dyer,  Tennessei 

Brewer,  Preston  E Jackson,  Tennessee 

Buford,   James   T Jackson,  Tennessee 

Burch,  Evalynn Memphis,  Tennessee 

Campbell,  Mary Camden,  Tennessee 

Clayton,  Carolyn  Ann    Bethel  Springs,  Tennessee 

Clemmer,  Hildagarde  Reeves Milan,  Tennessee 
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, ,     TA           wT                                                         Bells,  Tennessee 

,bb,  Danny  W^^ Henderson,  Tennessee 

,unce    Jerry   Mack    ••.•••. ^^^^^^'  Tennessee 

.vmg  on    James  R J  Tennessee 

owell,  Gary  A     •  • Oakfield,  Tennessee 

tlton,  R.  Dewitt Memphis  Tennessee 

mdson,  Joan  E^ •  •  •  • ^^^^  Tennessee 

.priest,  Brenda  A Jackson,  Tennessee 

jskms,  Charles  G •    j  ^j^^^^  Tennessee 

smuke,  Kmnie  A^  . Trezevant  Tennessee 

>uglas,    Donnel   Dale    •  •  •  •  •         p^^^^^j^ktow  Missouri 

wards    Royce  Deiyl    • Tennessee 

^'''u^T   1^"^    .Bolivar,  Tennessee 

'?     '  i'     i^A/r Bemis,  Tennessee 

sher,  Paul  M    .  .  .  . Jackson,  Tennessee 

arrison     Donald    Ray    Hodgenville,  Kentucky 

'iK '^'  ?^l        ?        Marion   Kentucky 

!  bert,  Barbara  S •  •  •       Lexington,  Tennessee 

^^T\^T^     Memphis,  Tennessee 

ood,  M.  Janice    Jackson    Tennessee 

ooge,   Janeen  A Jackson,  Tennessee 

jreen,  Herman,  Jr.. • Memphis,  Tennessee 

iuthrie    Floyd    (Sam) ^^^         Tennessee 

^.ale,  Mary  N.  . Trenton,  Tennessee 

,arvell,  Calvm   1. • Jackson,  Tennessee 

,awkins    Thomas  K Jackson,  Tennessee 

^aynie,  Becky  Maness   •  • J^^^^^^'^  Tennessee 

.aywood    Robert  L^ • ColHerville,  Tennessee 

ighsmith,  C^  Antomette •  •  • Providence,  Kentucky 

ill,  Jimmy  G. Hornsby,  Tennessee 

o^ston,    Beverlyn    • Mayfield,  Kentucky 

oward,   Winston    Jackson,  Tennessee 

[udgens,  Ann  \oung .  .Ripley,  Tennessee 

lutcherson,  Anita  B _  Jackson,  Tennessee 

enkms    Larry  Lee   •  ;  •  '   Union  City,  Tennessee 

ones   Jimmy  Miller Humboldt,  Tennessee 

.ee    Hilda  Faye Metropolis,  Illinois 

Loch,  Lynn  Miller ^  ^  .Metropolis,  Illinois 

'.och,  Warren  L     ■'• Jackson,  Tennessee 

ackie,  Sue  Todd  . Jackson,  Tennessee 

angley,  Shannon  H Jackson,  Tennessee 

.aughlin,  Mary  W _  .Jackson,  Tennessee 

Lawrence     Molly    Jackson,  Tennessee 

uegrand,  Larry  Ray Nashville,  Tennessee 

^cCaleb,   Joe  Wallace    Jackson,  Tennessee 

vlcDamel,  Hazel  G _  .Jackson,  Tennessee 

Vlartindale,   Linda    Barlow,  Kentucky 

Vlassa,  Greta  D '         Savannah,  Tennessee 

Vlelson,  Jerry  Lee   . Bradford,  Tennessee 

Melvm,   David   Boyd    _  .Jackson,  Tennessee 

^Moody,   John   C     Henderson,  Tennessee 

;^Jewman,  Julia  Ann    _  Jackson,  Tennessee 

Mewell,   Robert   William    .Puryear,  Tennessee 

Paschall,  Larry  L _  _  Jackson,  Tennessee 

Peters,  Jerry  Thomas   _  .Trenton,  Tennessee 

Phelan,    Patricia    Holland,  Missouri 

Potts,  Judy  Ann Jackson,  Tennessee 

Powers,   Barbara  B _  .Jackson,  Tennessee 

Powers,  William   . Jackson,  Tennessee 

Pruitt,  Vaughan  M Ripley,  Tennessee 

Queen,   Glenda  J Metropolis,  Illinois 

Quint,  Robert  R 
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Rainey,  Raymona  J Los  Gatos,  Califoi 

Rhodes,  Sheila  Ann   Jackson,  Tennei 

Robertson,  Joe  L Humboldt,  Tennei 

Roote,  David    Moultrie,   Geo] 

Sasser,    Annette    Middleton,  Tennei 

Sasser,  Barbara   Halls,  Tenne 

Scates,  James  H Jackson,  Tennesii 

Scates,  Linda  Lee Jackson,  Tenneai 

Scott,  Nancy  E Milan,  Tennea » 

Simonton,    Beth    Memphis,  Tennes!  j 

Sinks,  Frances  E Jackson,  Tennesi   ! 

Smith,  Jerald  E Bolivar,  Tennesj 

Smith,    Joe   F Jackson,  Tenness   i 

Smith,  Larry  Joe    Atvv^ood,  Tenness  ' 

Smothers,  Charles  E Jackson,  Tenness 

Springer,  Martha  L Memphis,  Tenness 

Talley,  Beverly  Joan Henderson,  Tenness  , 

Taylor,  Mack  I Jackson,  Tenness 

Taylor,  Robert  G Jackson,  Tenness 

Thomas,  Ralph  U Jackson,  Tenness 

Thorne,  Alice  Jean    Bruceton,  Tenness 

Turner,  Herbert  Lee Jackson,  Tenness  I 

Walton,  Charles    Caruthersville,   Missoi  ' 

Walton,  Kay  Karen   Vandalia,   Illinc 

Wilson,  Bobby  Neal Henderson,  Tenness;' 

Wilson,  Doris   Hill    Henderson,  Tennessi 

Wilson,  Larry  J Jackson,  Tennessi  ■ 

Wingo,  Yvonne Jackson,  Tennessi 

Winslow,  William  Ralph Jackson,  Tennessi 

Woods,  Harry  Wayne    Sikeston,   Missou 

Wright,  Kay  Louise Jackson,  Tenness( 


GRADUATES   1963 

MAY 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Adams,  John  D Trenton 

Bennett,  Carol  Flake    Jackson 

Brown,  William  Houston    Union   City, 

Bullard,  James  Boyd,  Jr Jackson 

Childress,  Mary  Sandra Memphis 

Coggins,  Delbert  Ronald Memphis 

Coley,  Flora  Jean Jackson 

Cooper,  Billy  Bruce Columbia 

Coughlan,  Martha  Ann Ripley, 

Daniel,  Tully  Phillip,  Jr Jackson 

Davis,  Barbara    Jackson 

Deaton,  Donald  R Jackson 

Douglass,  James  Thomas Brownsville 

Durley,  Martha  Marie Senatobia, 

Dyer,  Frank  M.,  Jr Memphis 

Flowers,  Shirley   Trenton 

Grooms,  Fred  Eugene Bruceton 

Hamlett,  Robert  Edwin Jackson 

Hanebuth,  Katherine  Drake Jackson 

Haney,  Linda  Sue Kingsport 

Harrell,  Thomas  L.,  Jr Decaturville 

Hart,  Barbara  Dunlap Trimble 

Helton,   Gary  Robert    Michie 


Tenness© 
Tennesse 
Tenness6( 
Tennessei" 
Tennessef 
Tennesse 
Tennesse- 
Tennesse 
Tennesse 
Tennesse' 
Tennessei 
Tennessei 
Tennesse* 
Mississipp 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
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i>lt,  Rebecca  Ruth   Parsons,  Tennessee 

imsley,  Bonnie  Sue Jackson,  Tennessee 

ffress,  Patricia  Ann   Fulton,  Kentucky 

"ffress,  Philip  Wade   Fulton,  Kentucky 

nes,  Roy  Hubbard   Union  City,  Tennessee 

arnazes,  Mary  Eleanor Halls,  Tennessee 

.vingston,  Jack  V Holladay,  Tennessee 

ieador,    Judith    Ann    Jackson,  Tennessee 

{orris,  J.  Kennith Puryear,  Tennessee 

:erren,  Mona  Jane Mercer,  Tennessee 

^ens,  Marilyn  Kay Hickman,  Kentucky 

arker,    Sylvia   Carole    Goodlettsville,  Tennessee 

atton,   Joan   Day    Jackson,  Tennessee 

^rescott,  Delma  Jean Friendship,  Tennessee 

andolph,  Julia  Strange   Alamo,  Tennessee 

odgers,  Wilma  Leona Independence,  Missouri 

ogers,  James  Martin Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

owe,  Nancy  Carolyn Memphis,  Tennessee 

hufelt,  Dennis  Wayne Niles,  Michigan 

isson,  Linda  LuRue   Jackson,  Tennessee 

tevenson,  Mary  Jane   Memphis,  Tennessee 

(wanner,  Joe  H Trenton,  Tennessee 

wif t,  Carolyn Scotts  Hill,  Tennessee 

)'utor,    Thomas    R Covington,  Tennessee 

Iv^akefield,    Richard   L Hartville,   Missouri 

[/alker,  Ann  Thomas Lavinia,  Tennessee 

Vard,  Nancy  Edith   Jackson,  Tennessee 

Vingo,  Yvonne  M Martin,  Tennessee 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Alexander,  Charles  Larry Beech  Bluff,  Tennessee 

llryant,  James  Allen Jackson,  Tennessee 

Marman,  John  H Memphis,  Tennessee 

i:ihatham,   Sarah  Elizabeth    Humboldt,  Tennessee 

^loHins,   Gwendolyn   Phillips    Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

>ouch,  Dorothy  Sue Jackson,  Tennessee 

Oavis,  Donald   R Memphis,  Tennessee 

Oixon,   Arthur  Ray    Brownsville,  Tennessee 

ilrod,  Janice  Faye Jackson,  Tennessee 

i-'armer,  Faye  Ellen   West  Memphis,  Arkansas 

Gturley,  Betty  Lue   Bath  Springs,  Tennessee 

rlart,   Jerry  Taylor    Trimble,  Tennessee 

aawkins,  Freddie  Foster   Elizabethtown,  Kentucky 

Norton,  Nancy Mayfield,  Kentucky 

[owers,  James  Edward Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

iCee,  Jimmie  Martin Jackson,  Tennessee 

Laughlin,  WilHam  White Jackson,  Tennessee 

Le  Grand,  Bonnie  Bishop Bolivar,  Tennessee 

Lewis,  Dorothy   Jackson,  Tennessee 

Dwen,  Billy  Terrence    Pryorsburg,  Kentucky 

Parks,  Martha  Newsom   Brownsville,  Tennessee 

Sisson,  Joseph  William Sikeston,  Missouri 

Smith,   Vernon   L Tiptonville,  Tennessee 

Fickle,  Daniel  Glen Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

lipton,  Nancy  McLeary   Jackson,  Tennessee 

Upchurch,  David  Thomas Buchanan,  Tennessee 

Vance,  Thomas  R.,  Jr Memphis,  Tennessee 

Watridge,  Syrena  Jane Humboldt,  Tennessee 

West,  Alice  Faye Humboldt,  Tennessee 
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West,  James  Morris   Jackson,  Tenness< 

West,  Thomas  Harrison Milan,  Tennessi 

Wingo,  Charles  H Martin,  Tenness( 

Wright,  James  Giley Jackson,  Tenness« 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

Allison,  James  Ray Jackson,  Tennesst 

Clayton,  Robert  David Union  City,  Tenness( ; 

Coughlin,  Martha  Ann   Ripley,  Tennesst ; 

Dunn,  Gerald  Ralph   DuQuoin,  Illino 

Haynie,  Jerry  Thomas Jackson,  Tennesst 

Knight,  Nelda  Joann Jackson,  Tennessf 

Lyon,  Lynda  Sharron Jackson,  Tennesst 

Marston,  Charles  Edward Jackson,  Tennessf 

Moore,  Brynda  Williams Jackson,  Tennesse 

Tipler,  Rebecca  Erie   Grand  Junction,  Tennesse 

Whitten,  John  Lewis   Jackson,  Tennesse 

Wilkerson,  Frances  Alicia    Selmer,  Tennesse 


AUGUST.    1963 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Benton,  Joseph  Franklin   Humboldt,  Tennessei 

Bullington,  Elsie  Gean Atwood,  Tennessei 

Carter,  Patricia  Gaba Jackson,  Tennessei 

Combs,  James  H Newbern,  Tennessei 

Gaddy,  Curtis  Welton   Paris,  Tennessee 

Hock,  Lowell  Eugene Ripley,  Tennessee 

Hysmith,  Linda  Karen Finger,  Tennessei 

*  Jones,   William  Walter    Dyersburg,  Tennessei 

McDaniel,  Sandra  Jean Jackson,  Tennessei 

Neal,  Sandra  Gayle    Jackson,  Tennessei 

Owens,  John  Ronald Memphis,  Tennessei 

*Roaten,  Betty  Marbury New  Orleans,  Louisian; 

Rogers,  Linda    Luray,  Tennesse  ■ 

Smith,  Samuel  Joseph,  Jr Jackson,  Tennessei 

Williams,  Paul  Edwin Finley,  Tennessed 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Baskin,  Jerry  Mack Covington,  Tennesse* 

Crichfield,    WiHam   Lynn    Halls,  Tennesse* 

Francis,  Jere  Donald    Brownsville,  Tennessei! 

Gibbons,  John  Rex,  Jr Sercy,  Arkansa:! 

*McAfee,  Wallace  Jefferson Memphis,  Tennessee 

McDaniel,  Charles  Kenneth    Jackson,  Tennessee 

McWilliams,  Linda  June    Owensboro,  Kentucky 

Radford,  J.  Glynn Dresden,  Tennessei 

Tolar,  James  D Ridgely,  Tennessee 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

Childress,  Melvin Sharon,  Tennessee 

*Hiers,  Vail  S Vero  Beach,  Floridz 

Sartam,  Lola  June    Memphis,  Tennessee 

Spencer,   Mary  T Jackson,  Tennessee 

*Absentia 
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dexander,  Virginia  Ann South  Fulton,  Tennessee 

fllen,    Joyce    Jackson,  Tennessee 

nderson,  Mary  Gayle    Decatur,  Georgia 

rquitt,   George   Edward    Sedalia,   Missouri 

Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennesses 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 


very,   Joyce    Cannon    Halls 

abb,  Ann  E Jackson 

all,  Willie  Edd   Alamo 

arfield,  Margaret  E Jackson 

arrow,  Joan  Kay Milan 

askin,  Jerry  M Covington 

|axter,  Ellis  Marie Jackson 

jeasenburg,  Barbara  D Jackson 

(ennett,  Wanda  Ann   Paris 

enson,    Barbara   Ann    Union    City 

ienton,   Joseph   F Jackson 

^ird,  Gail  N Lexington 

[lackstock,    David    L Jackson 

lobbitt,  Joe  R Jackson 

oone,  Annie  Frances    Jackson 

oone,  Linda  Miles    Jackson 

oucher,    M.    Edwana    Dyer 

loyer,  William  E Beech  Bluff. 

jrasher,  Carolyn  S Jackson 

[rewer,    Bernice    R Savannah 

Jrewer,  Lewis  W Dresden 

[rewer,   Preston    Metropolis,   Illinois 

rukhardt,  Henry  R Phoenix,  Arizona 


uUington,    Elsie   G Atwood 

utler,    Jonathan   C Jackson 

>utler,   Suzanne    Memphis 

'arman,  Helen  Sue   Jackson 

barter,  Patricia  G Jackson 

Jash,  Alma  Louise Jackson 

'hambliss,  Robert  E Jackson 

'hamplin,  Nancy  K Medina, 

^hamplin,  Robert  M Jackson 

uhildress,   Melvin   O Sharon 

ulayton,  Dorothy  R Jackson 

]Ilimer,   Donna   Sue    Bells 

::obb,  Danny  W Bells 

;:obb,  M.  Roger   Bells 

Mole,   Sarah  Barbara    Jackson 

bolwick,  Mary  Holland   Parsons 

bombs,  James  H Newbem 

Jounce,  Jerry  M Henderson 

box,  Carl Jackson 

Zox,  Shelia  J Jackson 

>ichfield,    WiUiam   L Halls 

Ilrouch,  Eva  Marie    Jackson 

ZIrowell,    Gary   A Jackson 

Uruce,  Cecil  T Milan 

Illulbreath,  Laurence  E Memphis 

Dalton,     Patricia     Oakfield 

Dalton,   Dewitt    Oakfield 


Dame,  Philip  R Chaffee,  Missouri 

David,  Reba  G Jackson,  Tennessee 

Davis,  Rhesa Jackson,  Tennessee 

Depriest,  Brenda  A Jackson,  Tennessee 

Deskins,  Charles  G Jackson,  Tennessee 


Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
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Dismuke,  Kinnie  A Jackson,  Tennes: 

Dooley,  Elizabeth  T Jackson,  Tennesi 

Dorris,  Bruce  E Jackson,  Tenness*] 

Duffey,  Robert  H Humboldt,  Tenness 

Dugger,  David  L Jackson,  Tennessi 

Edwards,  Thomas  R Humboldt,  Tenness 

Elrod,  Janice  F Jackson,  Tenness 

Emison,  Theo  James    Alamo,  Tennesst 

Englert,  Judith  J Jackson,  Tenness». 

Enoch,  John  Dale   Bolivar,  Tennessu 

Ervin,   Ronald   H Memphis,  TennessiJ 

Essary,  Mary  Judith   Corinth,  Mississipl 

Fagan,  Doyle  H Union  City,  Tennessfl 

Farris,  Barbara  Lyn Sikeston,  Missoui 

Fisher,    Paul   M Bemis,  Tenness(i 

Forrest,  Judy  Ann Mercer,  Tennessti 

Foster,  Len  E Gleason,  Tennessti 

Fox,  Nancy  L Jackson,  Tennesse 

Francis,  Jere  D Brownsville,  Tennessesl 

Frye,  Gary  A Medon,  Tennessesl 

Gaddy,  Curtis  Welton    Paris,  Tennesse] 

Gann,  Fred  H Franklin,  Kentuck 

Garner,    William   H Newbern,  Tenness® 

Garrison,   Donald   R Rutherford,  Tennessd 

Gibbons,  John  R Searcy,  ArkansisI 

Gilbert,  Barbara Marion,  Kentuckl  ji 

Golmon,  Robert  T Kreole,  Mississippi 

Guthrie,  Floyd  E Memphis,  Tennesse 

Hale,  Lillian  G Jackson,  Tennesse 

Hale,  Mary  N Jackson,  Tennesse 

Haley,  Connie  J Union  City,  Tennesse 

Hamhn,  Joyce  M Corinth,  Mississipp 

Hamm,   Barbara   J Humboldt,  Tennesse 

Hammill,   Mildred    Jackson,  Tennesse' 

Hart,  John  Wallace   Jackson,  Tennesse 

Harvell,  Calvin  T TTrenton,  Tennesse 

Harvey,  Dorothy  P Jackson,  Tennesse 

Hatch,  Dianne  L Bemis,  Tennessei" 

Hawkins,   Thomas   K Jackson,  Tennessei- 

Hayes,  Floyd  C Humboldt,  Tennessei 

Henderson,  John    Brownsville,  Tennesse 

Henry,  WilHam  A Sugar  Tree,  Tennessei 

Hiers,  Vail  S Vero  Beach,  Floridi; 

Hock,  Lowell  E Ripley,  Tennessei 

House,  Jerry  C Jackson,  Tennessee 

Houston,  Beverlyn  P Portland,  Oregon 

Howard,   Winston    Mayfield,  Kentucky 

Hutton,    Kaye    Jackson,  Tennessee 

Hysmith,  L.  Karen Finger,  Tennessee 

Inman,  Margaret  A Jackson,  Tennessee 

Inman,  Rudolph  G Jackson,  Tennessee 

Jacobs,    Dianne     Jackson,  Tennessee 

Jenkins,  John  T Jackson,  Tennessee 

Johns,  Sylvia  A Jackson,  Tennessee 

Jones,  Mary  Dale Portageville,  Missouri 

Jones,  Rebecca  L Jackson,  Tennessee 

Jones,  Wanda  Mayo Jackson,  Tennessee 

Joyner,  Betty  M Orlando,  Florida 

Kimbrell,  Victoria  D Medina,  Tennessee 

King,  Marie  E Bells,  Tennessee 

Knipper,  Adrian  B Jackson,  Tennessee 
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I)ch,  Phyllis  L Metropolis,  Illinois 

l)ch,  Warren  E Metropolis,  Illinois 

liykendall,  A.  Jerry Jackson,  Tennessee 

Import,   Joanne    Jackson,  Tennessee 

J.ngley,  Shannon  H Jackson,  Tennessee 

tughlin,  Mary  W Jackson,  Tennessee 

Jiwrence,  Molly  B Jackson,  Tennessee 

kwrence,   Ruth   P Bruceton,  Tennessee 

hyman,  Joe  S Marshfield,  Missouri 

jgrand,  Larry  R Poplar  Bluff,   Missouri 

jtt,   Frances   J Henderson,  Tennessee 

■  cCaleb,   Joe   W Nashville,  Tennessee 

:  cClanahan,  Mrs.  James    Jackson,  Tennessee 

cCharen,  Mrs.  J.  D Jackson,  Tennessee 

cDaniel,  Charles  K Jackson,  Tennessee 

i  cDaniel,     Hazel     Jackson,  Tennessee 

icDaniel,  Sandra  J Jackson,  Tennessee 

'  ..'cDivitt,   Jerry  O Covington,  Tennessee 

'cKenzie,    Lougenia    Stanton,  Tennessee 

xNatt,  Marelle  L Jackson,  Tennessee 

."c^Villiams,  Linda    Owensboro,  Kentucky 

[aloy,  James  P Raleigh,  Tennessee 

[arby,   Judith  Ann    Savannah,  Tennessee 

[arston,  Roxie  T Jackson,  Tennessee 

iaxwell,  Judy  C Dyer,  Tennessee 

layhew,  Diane  D Union  City,  Tennessee 

[ayo,   Carolyn    Jackson,  Tennessee 

ilayo,  Vicky  Sue Bemis,  Tennessee 

i/ilichie,  Robert   Jackson,  Tennessee 

iloody,  John  C Jackson,  Tennessee 

loore,  Dolores  J Jackson,  Tennessee 

lullins,  Dorothy  K Dyer,  Tennessee 

Taylor,  Samuel  R Bells,  Tennessee 

Teal,  Sandra  G Jackson,  Tennessee 

jFewton,  Bobby  D Jackson,  Tennessee 

lorthcott,  Sandra  D Jackson,  Tennessee 

)wens,  John  Ronald Memphis,  Tennessee 

f'age.   La  Donna    Trenton,  Tennessee 

'aimer,  Isaac  Julian Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

'ark,  James  A Paducah,  Kentucky 

'arker,  Douglas    Humboldt,  Tennessee 

barker,  Susan  M Jackson,  Tennessee 

•arramore,  Henry  B Pensacola,  Florida 

'aschall,  Larry  L Puryear,  Tennessee 

atterson,   Linda    Bells,  Tennessee 

'atterson.   Patsy  Charlotte   Montezuma,  Tennessee 

,'earson,  June   Morre    Bells,  Tennessee 

Perkins,  William  D Jackson,  Tennessee 

peters,   Jerry   Thomas    Jackson,  Tennessee 

'hillips,  Francis  Leon    Jackson,  Tennessee 

i*hillips,  Helen  L Jackson,  Tennessee 

Phillips,  Henry  C Waynesboro,  Tennessee 

Phillips,  Jennie  L Jackson,  Tennessee 

Pitchford,    Charles   E Jackson,  Tennessee 

Pitt,  Phillip  R Nashville,  Tennessee 

Poe,   Sue  Hannah    Springville,  Tennessee 

Potter,  David  Paul Union  City,  Tennessee 

Powers,  William  Edgar   Columbus,  Georgia 

Presley,   Virgil   Moore    Trezevant,  Tennessee 

Price,   Harvell  M Trenton,  Tennessee 

Province,  Charles  E Jackson,  Tennessee 
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Pruett,  Emily  Taylor   Jackson,  TennessM 

Pruette,  Linda  E Malesus,  Tennesst* 

Pruitt,  Vaughan  M Jackson,  TennessH 

Radford,  J.  Glynn Dresden,  Tennessf4 

Rainey,  Ramona  J Los  Gatos,   Californ:  \ 

Ramsey,    Hugh   Arthur    Dyersburg,  Tennessf  i 

Redden,  Cherry  Ann Huntmgdon,  Tenness( 

Rednour,  Robert  Charles Wayne,  Michiga 

Reed,  Marion  R Jackson,  Tennessf 

Reid,  Ronald  E Mayfield,  Kentucl  r 

Reinhardt,  James  D Jackson,  Tenness( 

Rhodes,  Sheila  A Jackson,  Tennesse  > 

Roaten,  Betty  M New  Orleans,  Louisiair 

Roberson,  Sarah  Jane Dyer,  Tennesst 

Roberts,  Mary  K Jackson,  Tennesse ' 

Rodriguez,  Carlos  E Jackson,  Tennessee 

Rogers,  Linda  G Luray,  Tennessee 

Rollins,  Katherine  F Medina,  Tennessee 

Rooks,  Eleanor  K Brownsville,  Tennesse 

Roote,  David    Moultrie,   Georgi' 

Rose,  Bobby  W Bradford,  Tennesse 

Rushing,  Clarence  A Jackson,  Tennesse 

Sartain,  Lola  June Memphis,  Tennesse 

Scates,  James  Hilton Memphis,  Tennesse 

Schaefer,   Linda   L Jackson,  Tennesse 

Scott,   Nancy  E Milan,  Tennesse 

Sherrod,  David  E Bells,  Tennesse 

Shock,  Mary  Stephen Gideon,  Missou: 

Siler,  Cecille    Jackson,  Tennesse  j 

Sinks,    Frances    Jackson,  Tennesse 

Slettvet,  Betty Mayfield,  Kentuck 

Smith,  Joe  F Jackson,  Tennesse 

Smith,  Roberta  L Bolivar,  Tennesse' 

Smith,  Samuel  Joe Jackson,  Tennesse" 

Smith,  Shelton  L Decaturville,  Tennesse': 

Smith,  Sydney  Lynn Jackson,  Tennesse 

Smothers,  Charles  E Memphis,  Tennesse 

Snead,  Larry  G Obion,  Tennesse 

Spencer,  Mary  T Jackson,  Tennesse 

Springer,  Martha  L Memphis,  Tennesse 

Stallings,  Martha  Lynne    Halls,  Tennesse 

Stewart,  Earline  T Bemis,  Tennesse 

Summer,  Carol  Diane    Jackson,  Tennesse 

Tarpley,  Christa  R Jackson,  Tennesse  ' 

Taylor,  Robert  C Jackson,  Tennesse 

Thomas,  Anne   Bolivar,  Tennesse 

Thomas,  Ralph Jackson,  Tennesse 

Thomas,  Robert  H Alamo,  Tennesse 

Thomas,  Vera  Mae   Brownsville,  Tennesse 

Thompson,  Donna  L Lilbourn,  Missoui 

Thompson,  Karen  Sue   Lilbourn,  Missoui 

Thorne,   Ruth   Anne    Bruceton,  Tennessee 

Timberlake,    Charles    Humboldt,  Tennesse^ 

Tisdal,   William   C Jackson,  Tennesse' 

Tolar,  James  D Ridgely,  Tennessdi 

Trader,  Sharon  L Trenton,  Tennesse-' 

Tubbs,    Janet    Dyersburg,  Tennessei 

Tucker,  Fred  H Luray,  Tennesse* 

Twilla,  Sandra  E Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

Turner,  Herbert  Lee    Jackson,  Tennessei 

Varble,  Donald  R Carrollton,  Illinoi 
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iiughan,   Sarah   Ellen    Dresden,  Tennessee 

talker,  C.  Michael   Dyersburg,  Tennessee 

kalton,   Charles   E Garuthersville,   Missouri 

Walton,  Kay Vandalia,  Ilhnois 

ard,  Nancy  E Jackson,  Tennessee 

ieatherford,   Beverly   C Decaturville,  Tennessee 

^hite,  Tames  Patrick Medina,  Tennessee 

thitlow,   Judy  A Whiteville,  Tennessee 

iilHams,  Evert  Joe   Jackson,  Tennessee 

miiams,  Paul  E Fmley,  Tennessee 

iilliams,   Richard   L Bemis,  Tennessee 

tilson,    Doris   H Henderson,  Tennessee 

iilson,  Nancy  T Lexington,  Tennessee 

ilson,  Thomas  Robert Jackson,  Tennessee 

ingo,  Yvonne  M Martin,  Tennessee 

inslow,  William  Ralph   Jackson,  Tennessee 

:right,  Joseph  A Shawneetown,  Illinois 

■right,  Mary  Louise    Camden,  Tennessee 

;  Specials 

lien,  Timothy  Carter    Trenton,  Tennessee 

lien,  Juanita Jackson,  Tennessee 

axter,    Sarah    K Jackson,  Tennessee 

ird    Gail  N  Lexington,  Tennessee 

Dbbitt,   Jackie'R  ■ J^'^^^?^'  Tennessee 

oen,  Richard  W Memphis,  Tennessee 

oyd,  Pauline  S •  •  •  '  1^^^^^°"'  Tennessee 

oyer,  William  E Beech  Bluff,  Tennessee 

^eedlove,   Jimmy  D Jackson,  Tennessee 

irittain,    Elizabeth   B Jackson,  Tennessee 

ush,    James  D Jackson,  Tennessee 

lyrd,  Garvalene  P Jackson,  Tennessee 

tlaldwell,    Elise   J Jackson,  Tennessee 

.Ihamplin,  Robert  M -Miami,  Oklahoma 

liheek,  Annette  S Jackson,  Tennessee 

,:heek,  Caroyln  A Jackson,  Tennessee 

^lark,  Bess  P Jackson,  Tennessee 

^limer,  Donna  Sue y  •?'"''  J^"^"''"' 

Coleman,  Doris  N Jackson,  Tennessee 

iloley.   Flora   J Jackson,  Tennessee 

ilonner,  James  T T^^kson,  Tennessee 

Covington,  Virginia  Kay Jackson,  Tennessee 

^ox,   Sheila   Elder    Jackson,  Tennessee 

Davenport,  Kay  T Jackson,  Tennessee 

David,  Margaret  Ann Jackson,  Tennessee 

Davidson,  Ronnie  W •  y  '^^l'"'  J"^^"''"" 

Davis,  Rhesa  Ross   Memphis,  Tennessee 

Deaton,  Angelyn Jackson,  Tennessee 

Deaton     Virgil    Jackson,  Tennessee 

Donald,  Witt  W •  Martm,  Tennessee 

Douglass,  Carol  W Jackson,  Tennessee 

[Dowd,  Gail  G Jackson,  Tennessee 

Emerson,  Eula  L •  •  -.Jackson,  Tennessee 

Finch,  Donald  Lee Union  City,  Tennessee 

Garland,  Juanita  P Jackson,  Tennessee 

Gee,  Jessie  Guy    Jackson,  Tennessee 

Goad,  Patricia  A J^c^son,  Tennessee 

Griggs,  Joe  O •  R^P^^'  Tennessee 

Hamlin,  Joyce  M Corinth,  Mississippi 
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Harris,  Roy  Leon   Jackson,  Tennesi 

Highsmith,  June  G Springfield,  Tennes: 

Holloman,  Patricia  A Jackson,  Tennes: 

Jacobs,  William  T Toone,  Tennesi' 

Jones,  A.  Neal    Jackson,  Tennes.- 

King,  Ronnie  Joe Medon,  Tennes: 

Lane,  Ronald  A Jackson,  Tennes; 

Layman,  Helen   Lavinia,  Tennes: 

MacPhail,  Sue  M Brownsville,  Tennes; 

McCIarty,  Thomas  Larry Lilbourn,  Missoi 

McDill,  Ruth  Love Jackson,  Tennesi 

Mason,  Barbara  J Spring  Creek,  Tennesf 

Naylor,   Samuel    gejls    Tennes* 

Oiler,  Gary  Wayne Jackson,'  Tenness 

E^T-'  ^^£'m,.^-   --k- Jackson,  Tenness 

Perkms,  William  D Jackson,  Tenness 

Pickens    Joe  Larry   Jackson,  Tenness 

5T^'  ft""^'  ^ Union  City,  Tenness 

Plahn,   Mary  Ann    Humboldt,  Tenness 

p""^^'.   ^'k  ^u- Jackson,  Tenness 

Propst,  Robert  H Jackson,  Tenness. 

Ramey,    Geraldme    Jackson,  Tenness^: 

Ramsey,    Audrey     Jackson,  Tenness, 

Ray,  Dixie  L Cedar  Rapids,  lov 

Rea   George  S.  Jr  Jackson,  Tenness^i 

Reed,  Marion  Rutherford Jackson,  TennessJ 

Roberson,    Sarah   J D  Tenness. 

Roberson,  Tom  S Dversburff  Tenness^ 

Sewell    Martha  V . ///.    ^JacksoT,  ^e^ 

^:"j  ^  ?,h^^\^,^  ^-   : Jackson  Tenness 

tT  '  ^^T^\  ^""^"^^^^    Henderson    Tenness. 

Stone,  Gladys  L  jackson    Tennes. 

Swinney  James  Paul Henderson    Tenness, 

?f  W   ^"""J  \t-  ', Jackson,  Tenness. 

laylor,  Sandra  Neal  ....  t^^i   ^      t-  > 

Tucker,  Betty  M J^^'^'^-"'  J^"""^'' 

Watson    Billy    .  .    . 7^^'''  ?^""'^'" 

Webb,  Julian  T "l^'^''"'  Tennessr 

West    Carolyn  Jackson,  Tennesse, 

Wingo,  Charles  hV:;;:. ■; fcwn'?"''"''''^ 

Winslow,  Laura  B.   .  ^^t'°"'  J^^^'^'^ 

■UTvi-rvV,*.    T  /-T^i   Jackson,  Tennesse* 

Wright,  James  Giley    Jackson;  Tennessee 


Accumulative  Enrollment 
1963-64 

Men  ^  Women  TotA 

Freshmen    joft 

Sophomores    \ go 

Juniors . .  . .      87 

Seniors c^ 

Specials oc 

Extension   21 

Summer,  1963  ....*.'.'.' 4.0 

TOTAL :::::::::::::;:::;46 


108 

236 

89 

187 

77 

164 

49 

106 

48 

83 

19 

40 

50 

90* 

440 

906 

*  Did  not  re-enroll  in  either  regular  term. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  UNION  UNIVERSITY 
for  the  Session   1964-65 


(Mr. 
(Mrs. 
Name  (Miss 


(First)  (Middle)  (Last) 


Permanent   Address. 


(Street  or  Rural  Route)  (City)  (State) 

Date  of  birth Place   of  birth 

(Month,  Day,  Year)  (City)  (State) 

Race Married    or    single? 


Church    membership ^or    preference- 


Graduate    of High    School 

located  at Date  of  graduation 

(Day,  Month,  Year) 

Have  you  attended  college? 

If   so,    where? Give    dates 

When  do  you  plan  to  enter  Union  University? 


Father's  name Living?- 

Mother's  name Living?. 

Legal  guardian,  if  not  father 


Occupation  of  father  or  guardian. 


Business  address . — . 

I  enclose  $25.00  for  room  reservation. 

I  will  ask  the  principal  of  the  high  school  from  which  I  graduated  (or  registrar 
of  college  attended)  to  send  a  copy  of  my  record  to  the  Dean  of  Union  University. 
I  understand  that  I  cannot  be  formally  accepted  for  admission  until  the  transcript 
of  my  credits  has  been  received  and  approved. 

(Signature  of  Applicant) 


(Date) 


This  application  should  be  addressed  to 

Office  of  the  Dean,  Union  University 

Jackson,  Tennessee 


UNION 

UNIVERSITY 


i 


m 


Ik. 


